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A  SEVKNTIETFI  RFRTHDAY. 
(Su'inhuruc,  b.  April  5f/i,  1837.) 

I. 

He  needs  no  crown  of  ours,  whose  golden  lieart 
Poured  out  its  weidth  so  freely  in  pure  praise 
Of  others :  him  the  imperishable  bays 
Crown,  and  on  Sunium's  height  he  sits  apart. 

He  hears  immortal  greetings  this  great  morn ! 

Fain  would  we  bring,  we  also,  all  we  may, — 

Some  wayside  flower  of  transitory  bloom. 

Frail  tribute,  only  born 
To  greet  the  gladness  of  this  April  day. 

Then  waste  on  Death's  dark  wind  its  faint  perfume. 


II. 

Here,  on  this  April  day,  the  whole  sweet  Spring 
Speaks  through  his  music  only,  or  seems  to  speak; 

.\nd  we  that  hear,  with  ‘  hearts  up-lift  and  weak,’ 

What  can  we  more  than  claim  him  for  our  king? 

Here  on  this  April  day  (and  many  a  time 
Shall  April  come  and  find  him  singing  still) 

He  is  one  with  the  world’s  great  heart  beyond  the  years. 
One  with  the  pulsing  rhyme 
Of  tides  that  work  some  heavenly  rhythmic  will. 

And  hold  the  secrcd  of  all  human  tears. 
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III. 

For  he,  the  last  of  that  immortal  race 
Whose  music  like  a  robe  of  living  light 
Re-clothed  each  new-born  age  and  made  it  bright 
As  with  the  glory  of  Love’s  transfiguring  face, 
Reddened  earth’s  roses,  kindled  the  deep  blue 
Of  England’s  radiant  ever-singing  sea. 

Recalled  the  white  Thalassian  from  the  foam, 
Woke  the  dim  stars  anew. 

And  triumphed  in  the  triumph  of  Liberty, 

We  claim  him ;  but  he  hath  not  here  his  home. 


IV. 

Not  here !  Round  him  to-day  the  clouds  divide ! 

We  know  what  faces  through  that  rose-fiushed  air 
Now  bend  above  him:  Shelley’s  face  is  there. 

And  Hugo’s,  lit  with  more  than  kingly  pride ! 

Replenished  there  with  splendour  the  blind  eyes 
Of  Milton  bend  from  heaven  to  meet  his  own ; 

Sappho  is  there,  crowned  with  those  queenlier  flowers 
Whose  graft  out-grcw  our  skies. 

His  gift :  Shakespeare  leans  earthward  from  his  throne. 
With  hands  outstretched.  He  needs  no  crown  of  ours. 

Alfred  Noyes. 


IRELAND  AND  SEA-POWER. 


I. 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his 
colleagues  have  placed  themselves  in  tho  iwsition  of  martyrs 
wit  bout  faith  who  have  condemned  themselves  to  the  stake,  but 
hav(?  no  hope  of  salvation.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fervour  they  are 
devoid.  Without  a  spark  of  his  inspiration  they  are  already 
shadowed  by  the  whole  cloud  of  his  difficulties.  They  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  principle  of  making  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
Constitution  of  these  islands.  They  are  at  the  same  time  debarred 
li'oin  [uoceeding  by  any  rnetliud  which  could  excite  great  j)assions 
in  sup[X)rt  of  a  great  policy.  Instead  of  the  daring  physician  who 
[uoposed  heroic  remedies  \ie  have  ajxjthecaries  with  a  pill-box,  who 
profess  to  believe  in  the  heroic  treatment  but  are  professionally 
disqualilied  for  applying  it.  The  Cabinet,  in  other  words,  by 
pledging  themselves  to  bring  forward  a  Ihll  which  is  to  be  advo¬ 
cated  in  Great  Britain  as  not  involving  Home  Rule,  and  offered  to 
Ireland  as  an  instalment  of  Home  Rule,  have  bound  themselves 
to  a  course  which  creates  a  minimum  of  enthusiasm  in  their 
favour,  and  rouses  against  them  for  all  practical  purposes  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  resistance.  Battles  challenged  under  such  conditions 
are  usually  lost  before  they  are  fought,  and  the  coming  Constitu¬ 
tional  struggle  is  unlikely  to  form  any  exception  to  that  rule. 

'J'he  situation  recalls  the  most  famous  of  classical  studies  in  tragic 
sculpture.  Liberalism  and  all  its  measures  are  wrapped  once 
more  like  Laocoon  and  his  sons  in  the  serpentine  folds  of  the 
Irish  question.  Ministers  and  Mr.  Redmond  alike  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  entanglement  will  prove  as  fatal  as  before. 
The  parallel  does  not  end  there.  The  priest  of  Apoillo  was 
punished  for  warning  the  Trojans  against  the  true  character  of  the 
wooden  horse.  It  is  the  Cabinet  in  this  case  who  are  attempting 
to  introduce  the  wooden  horse  into  the  Constitutional  citadel. 
I'ixcept  as  a  strategical  device  “  leading  up  ”  to  the  larger  policy — 
except  as  a  plan  for  getting  inside  the  ITiionist  defences  without 
fighting — devolution,  as  we  shall  see,  has  no  merits  and  no  ad¬ 
vocates.  There  is  not  one  single  constituency  in  Ireland  north  or 
south  for  which  any  candidate  standing  as  a  devolutionist  pure 
and  simple  could  hope  to  be  returned.  No  measure  of  this  kind 
is  demanded  by  any  representative  section  of  Irish  opinion,  or 
could' exercise  by  itself  the  least  conciliatory  effect  upon  Nation- 
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alist  feeling.  No  matter  what  it  may  prove  to  contain,  Mr.  | 
Birrell’s  Bill,  if  passed,  would  only  be  regarded  as  the  capture  | 
of  an  outwoi'k  by  a  party  which  desires  to  advance  its  position  1 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  further  sapping,  mining,  and  assaults.  i 

This  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Kedinond  I 

and  his  colleagues  themselves.  There  is  no  concealment  on  their  | 

side.  For  devolution  as  devolution  “  they  have  no  use,”  as  Mr.  j 

Birrell  would  say.  They  regard  it  simply  as  a  means  to  revolii-  I 

tion,  and  from  this  point  of  view  they  will  take  it  or  leave  it.  And  j 

no  candid  follower  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannennan  can  differ  | 

from  that  view  without  repudiating  the  Stirling  speech.  It  is  I 

1‘asy  to  understand  tlie  temptations  which  have  led  Liberals  | 

into  a  fundamentally  false  position  with  the  result  of  jeopardising  | 

every  single  advantage  that  the  General  Election  gained  them.  | 

Entaught  by  the  moral  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  wrecked  career,  they 
endeavoured  to  reassure  the  predominant  partner  while  keeping 
up  the  Irish  alliance.  While  repudiating  Mr.  Balfour’s  fiscal 
methods  on  high  ethical  grounds,  they  adapted  those  methods 
to  Irish  [X)licy.  In  the  effort  to  return  to  office  they  enlisted  the 
most  incongruous  and  antagonistic  elements  in  their  support. 
Devolution  was,  and  is,  their  half-sheet  of  note-paper.  They 
strove  to  enlist  the  support  of  Unionist  free-traders  by  pledging  | 
themselves  not  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  to  retain  the  | 
support  of  the  Irish  members  by  promising  a  Bill  to  promote  the  | 
Home  Rule  policy — just  as  upon  the  question  of  Chinese  labour 
they  declared  that  no  necessity  could  justify  the  immoral  system  I 
which  necessity  has  compelled  them  to  maintain.  In  both  cases  I 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  have  been  I 
endeavouring  to  escape  a  substantial  obligation,  while  preserving  1 
their  verbal  consistency.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  cool  politi-  | 
cian  that  these  are  not  good  auspices.  To  define  to  the  public  | 
satisfaction  the  difference  between  devolution  and  Home  Rule  is  | 
obviously  as  difficult  as  to  explain  in  general  terms  at  what  point  ! 
a  kitten  becomes  a  cat.  Air.  Gladstone’s  first  Land  Act  of  1870  ■ 

inaugurated  the  vast  agrarian  revolution  which  no  hand  could  | 
stay.  There  is  no  pausing  for  long  upon  those  paths  of  initial  ■ 
legislation  which  “  lead  up”  to  a  larger  policy,  and  nothing  can 
prevent  the  Parliamentary  struggle  upon  devolution  from  turning 
upon  the  significance  of  that  system  as  an  instalment  of  Home 
Rule.  Upon  this  question  party  feeling  must  inevitably  revert 
more  or  less  to  the  old  lines. 

Whatever  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Bill  upon  which  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  may  manage  sooner  or  later  to  agree — no 
matter  what  further  efforts  may  be  made  to  postpone  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  scheme  to  a  later  moment  in  the  session — Mr. 
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BincH’s  forthcoming  measure  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  reform  of 
local  administration.  It  would  not  be  introduced  at  all  if  the 
Irish  members  could  be  ignored.  As  a  means  of  advancing 
their  racial  struggle  another  stage,  the  Irish  members  demand  it. 
Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  do  not  promise  to  change  their 
temper  or  to  halt  in  their  efforts.  They  declare  the  contrary. 
They  declare  that  they  are  following  the  example  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  and  the  Magyars,  that  they  desire  to  reduce  the  union 
between  the  two  islands  to  a  nominal  connection  or  none,  and  that 
their  national  aims  know  no  limit  but  opportunity.  No  steps  in 
this  direction  on  the  [)art  of  the  present  Ministry  can  prevent  the 
people  of  this  country,  wdth  recent  Continental  warnings  before 
their  eyes,  from  asking  whither  they  are  going  before  they  move. 
It  is  as  an  instalment  of  Home  Rule  that  devolution  will  be 
produced  by  the  Government,  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
judged  by  the  country.  Here,  again,  the  peers  occupy  a  position 
which  is  argumentatively  impregnable.  They  have  in  reality  only 
one  power — the  power  of  forcing  an  appeal  to  the  people  upon 
questions  touching  the  fundamental  principles  of  legislation  when 
popular  sanction  is  doubtful.  The  House  of  Lords  in  this  respect 
acts  instead  of  a  written  Constitution,  and  in  the  absence  of  one 
it  stands,  and  it  alone  stands,  between  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  country  and  an  unchecked  despotism  of  temporary  and  con¬ 
glomerate  majorities,  abusing  the  theory  of  “  the  mandate,”  such 
as  exists  in  no  other  civilised  nation  in  the  world. 


IJ. 

Ret  us  see  whether  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  itself  can  claim 
to  stand  where  it  did,  or  whether  it  would  now  be  possible  even 
to  the  fervent  tem[)erament  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  use  any 
of  the  optimistic  arguments  by  which  his  original  proposals  were 
defended.  Twenty-one  years  almost  to  a  day  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  Home  Rule  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  8th,  1886.  In  explaining  his  memorable  measure  Mr. 
Gladstone  dwelt  upon  historical  and  international  illustrations. 
He  described  the  eighteenth  century  as  ”  the  century  of  Emjiire,” 
pointed  out  that  Ireland  possessed  a  separate  Rarliament  in  that 
age,  and  asked  whether  we  were  thereby  hindered  in  extending 
our  Colonial  dominion  and  establishing  our  commercial  supremacy. 
Xo  argument  could  have  been  weaker.  The  tendency  of  that 
period  was  to  make  Ireland  an  independent  State,  throwing  off  the 
Imperial  connection  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  had  been 
rejected  by  America  upon  the  other.  The  enemies  of  England 
were  regarded  as  the  jjrobable  deliverers  of  Ireland,  and  after  the 
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liberation  of  America  a  second  and  a  final  blow  to  British  power 
was  expected  from  the  arms  of  France.  Wolfe  Tone,  as  Mr 
Goldwin  Smith  remarks  with  undoubted  truth,  was  nearly  being 
as  deadly  an  enemy  to  this  country  as  Hannibal  was  to  Rome. 
The  century  of  Empire  was  the  century  of  disruption,  so  far  as 
the  Home  Rule  princiide  exerted  any  influence  on  events.  The 
stubborn  particularism  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  under  their  auto¬ 
nomous  systems  threatened  for  years  to  undo  the  results  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  made  the  achievement  of  the  American 
Union  a  task  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  set  the  saving;  example  to  William  Pitt.  There  were  other 
points  also  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  consideration  had  not  ex¬ 
tended.  France  was  a  centralised  State,  and  hence  her  Con¬ 
tinental  supremacy  until  she  met  in  Prussia  a  more  efficient  unity 
than  her  own.  Germany,  as  a  whole,  was  abject  and  distracted 
because  she  was  full  of  Home  Rule  to  an  extent  unparalleled  before 
or  since.  Italy  was  blotted  out  from  the  book  of  nations  for  a 
similar  reason.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
|X)wer  of  Holland  had  passed  away  largely  because  the  abuse  jf 
the  self-governing  principle  had  destroyed  all  executive  strength. 
As  oligarchy  cannot  easily  maintain  itself  as  a  normal  system,  but 
tends  always  either  to  contract  into  despotism  or  to  dissolve 
into  democracy.  Home  Rule,  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  principle, 
is  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  which  must  develop  into 
national  independence  unless  suppressed  by  a  Central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  nineteenth  century,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  w'itncssed  the 
rise  of  the  great  unified  States.  The  creation  of  the  United  States 
commenced  a  new  age  of  constructive  politics,  and  was  followed 
by  the  consolidation  of  these  islands  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  the  rise  of  United  Italy,  by  the  triumph  of  United  Germany, 
and  the  more  effective  unification  of  Japan.  France  and  Russia 
were  already  established  upon  a  corresponding  basis.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  never  made  any  reference  to  these  facts.  He  could  draw 
no  argument  from  the  greatest  movements  of  his  own  time  or  from 
the  example  of  the  more  vital  and  progressive  Powers. 

But  there  were  two  local  and  dubious  exceptions,  and  in  the 
exceptions  Mr.  Gladstone  found  his  rule.  He  referred  to  the 
Scandinavian  Union,  already  threatened  in  1886  with  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  which  has  since  overtaken  it.  “  With  two  countries  so 
united,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ‘‘what  has  been  the  effect?  Not 
discord,  not  convulsions,  not  danger  to  peace,  not  hatred,  not 
aversion,  but  a  constantly  growing  sympathy  ;  and  every  man  who 
hears  me  know^s  that  I  spt'ak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  in  every 
year  that  passes  the  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes  are  more  and 
more  feeling  themselves  to  be  children  of  a  common  country, 
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united  by  a  tie  which  is  never  to  be  broken.”^  In  the  light  of 
what  has  recently  occurred  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  unhappy 
prophecy.  Nothing  but  defective  study,  one  imagines,  could  have 
led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  refer  at  all  to  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  two  countries  were  joined,  not  by  natural  causes  nor  the 
[)ressurc  of  common  interests,  but  by  foreign  Powers  and  artificial 
diplomacy.  They  had  separate  armies,  fleets,  tariffs,  as  well  as 
separate  legislatures  and  separate  languages.  A  looser  bond  be¬ 
tween  two  peoples  nominally  connected  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
It  is  true  that  even  the  tem|x)rary  association  of  both  countries 
under  the  crown  of  Sweden  could  not  have  been  effected  upon 
closer  terms  unless  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Scandinavian  penin¬ 
sula  had  been  given  over  to  conquest.  But  we,  nevertheless,  can 
perceive  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remarks  reveal  not  a 
^[limmering  of  insight  into  the  very  elements  of  the  question. 
The  Parliaments  of  Christiania  and  Stockholm  became  more  and 
more  the  organs  of  opposite  national  ideals.  The  Norwegians 
claimed  absolute  freedom  to  dispose  of  their  own  fate  as  they 
pleased,  and  when  the  Swedes  refused  to  reduce  the  connection 
to  the  golden  link  of  the  Crown,  even  that  link  was  snapped  by 
the  revolution  of  two  years  ago.  “Home  Rule’’  made  the 
separatist  movement  in  Norway  more  methodical,  more  gradual, 
and  more  certain  of  success  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been, 
hut  Mr.  Gladstone  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  existence  of 
a  separate  Parliament  at  Christiania  was  at  any  time  a  factor  in 
promoting  the  ideal  of  Scandinavian  union.  The  opjwsite  is  the 
truth.  “  The  tie  never  to  be  broken,’’  according  to  the  speech 
of  April  8th,  1886,  has  ceased  to  exist;  and  the  arrangement 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  described  as  “completely  successful,’’  has 
[U’oved  an  unredeemed  failure.  National  passion  is  never  miti¬ 
gated  by  Home  Rule  ;  it  is  always  intensified  and  organised  by 
Home  Rule.  In  these  circumstances  the  separate  legislature 
becomes  the  symbol  of  a  separatist  ideal,  and  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  an  independence  agitation.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  history  presents  a  single  exception  to  this  statement. 
The  present  writer  can  recall  not  one.  In  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  British  Colonial  system  there  is  no  analogy  whatever. 
The  one  does  not  recognise  racialism ;  the  other  only  recognises 
distance. 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  deal  with  his  second  illustration,  the 
case  of  Austria-Hungary.  At  that  time  the  dual  compact  had 
existed  unchanged  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  temporary  con¬ 
ditions  gave  a  plausible  colour  to  his  persuasions.  But,  again, 
twenty  years  more  have  elapsed,  and  in  Hungary  the  tendency 


(1)  Gladstone's  Speeches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  12.  Methuen,  1894. 
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of  Home  Rule  upon  a  Nationalist  basis  is  perceived  to  be  exactlv 
what  it  was  in  Norway.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  either  [wtion  ! 
of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  It  is  an  inevitable  development  of  the 
conditions.  Where  two  have  to  ride  the  same  horse  neither  is 
willinfj  to  ride  behind.  As  racial  self-consciousness  deepens 
throughout  the  world  the  struggle  for  a  more  and  more  complete 
national  life  strengthens  as  by  a  law  of  fate.  Here,  again,  no 
man  who  knows  the  conditions  will  attempt  to  press  too  coarsely 
a  merely  partisan  argument.  There  are  forces  working  in  the 
Danube  basin,  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  which  are  too  jwwerful 
to  be  controlled  by  any  legislative  arrangement.  The  Magyars  are 
practically  arming  by  every  means  they  know  in  view  of  th('  con¬ 
tingency  of  an  ultimate  struggle  to  the  death  for  their  national 
existence.  They  desire  to  be  absolute  masters  of  what  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  their  own  house.  They  aim  at  converting  the  Dual 
Empire  into  a  real  double  State  under  a  common  sovereign,  and 
with  a  fundamental  law  of  military  and  commercial  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  alliance,  but  with  nothinfj 
in  the  shape  of  a  unified  organisation.  Tin;  ^lagyars  desire  to 
put  themselves,  in  the  first  ))lace,  upon  the  footing  upon  which 
Norway  stood  before  the  Scandinavian  disruption.  They  desire 
a  national  army  and  a  national  tariff.  Nothing  but  force  can 
restrain  the  advance  of  the  iMagyar  movement  in  the  direction  of 
military  and  economic  independence,  tempered,  if  at  all,  by  com¬ 
mercial  preference  and  a  special  military  comjxict  with  the 
Austrian  half  of  the  Empire.  We  are  not  now  inquiring  whether 
the  methods  of  the  Independence  Party,  under  iM.  Kossuth  and 
Count  Ap]x)nyi,  are  prudent  or  suicidal.  U|>on  that  point  a 
reasoned  difference  of  opinion  may  very  well  exist,  and  there  are 
faults  at  Vienna  as  well  as  at  Budapest.  The  fact  remains  that 
in  this  case  also  IMr.  Gladstone’s  vi('W  has  proved  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  mistaken.  The  working  of  dualism  is  leading  straight  to 
se|)aration,  and  th(>  existence  of  an  indequmdent  Jkirliament  at 
Budapest  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  defend  the  old  Haps- 
burg  ideal  of  a  genuinely  imperial  unity  by  any  means  short  of 
civil  war  supixirted  by  a  foreign  invasion.  Again,  we  see  that 
what  legislative  autonomy  really  does  is  to  place  a  real  nationalist 
movement  in  possession  of  “  the  fixed  plant  of  Revolution. ”  For 
some  |K)litical  difficulties  created  by  g('ograi>hical  position  or  by 
other  local  circumstances  of  provincial  administration,  “  Home 
Rule  ”  may  be  a  solution  or  a  palliative.  But  where  acute  racial 
problems  are  involved,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  Home  Rule,  in 
itself,  never  has  been  known  to  provide  a  solution,  and  invariably 
weakens  the  general  political  system  under  which  it  exists. 

Even  in  the  Canadian  Dominion  nothing  but  the  paucity  of 
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I  their  numbers  and  the  proximity  of  the  United  States  has  pre- 
I  Miiu'd  the  rise  of  a  separatist  national  movement  among  the 
i  french  Canadians.  Nothing  hut  war  could  have  restrained  the 
development  of  Dutch  nationalism  in  South  Africa  towards  the 
ideal  of  inde|M'ndence  upon  a  separate  national  basis,  and  there 
is  still  no  Imperial  virtue  in  self-government  by  itself.  If  General 
Botha  were  as  moderate  and  statesmanlike  now  as  was  f^eak  in 
1867,  he  would  be  as  little  able  to  check  permanently  the  inherent 
tendency  of  every  strong  racial  movement  to  work  through  Home 
Kule  towards  separation  when  the  central  Power  is  controlled 
by  people  of  another  stock.  Paces,  of  course,  never  unite  unless 
one  absorbs  the  other.  Which  absorbs  which  will  still  make  all 
the  ultimate  difference  to  the  cause  of  the  British  Empire  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  real  guarantee  for  the 
Iiuix'rial  connection  except  the  presence  in  that  region  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  population  with  the  unbroken  power  of  tbe  jnotlu'r  eountry  still 
in  reserve.  We  depend  there,  as  elsewhere,  not  u|X)n  any  influ¬ 
ences  favourable  to  Imperial  unity  inherent  in  self-government 
itself,  but  upon  the  collateral  security. 

And  let  us  glance,  before  passing  from  this  part  of  our  subject, 
at  the  case  of  the  United  States  itself.  The  Home  Kule  tradition 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  was  the  most  dangerous  force 
which  had  to  he  overcome  before  the  national  existence  of  the 
Kepublic  could  be  firmly  established.  But  the  danger  did  not  end 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Upon  the  soil  of  a  new 
country  o|>ened  to  all  European  peoples  a  clean  racial  issue  as 
between  white  men  did  not  exist,  and  the  greatest  peril  attending 
the  working  of  autonomous  institutions  under  an  Imperial  State 
system  was  thus  avoided.  But  there  arose  a  broad  difference' 
of  economic  interests  and  political  ideals,  and  in  the  United  States 
itself  two  generations  after  Washington  and  Hamilton,  the  Home 
Kule  legislatures  of  the  South  became  the  organs  of  a  separatist 
tendency.  There  began  the  inevitable  efforts  to  ])revent  or  throw 
off  the  preponderance  of  the  North.  The  menace  here,  we  repeat, 
I  (lid  not  arise  from  racial  antagonisms,  but  separatism  was  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  South  as  the  logical  deduction  from  the  Home  Kule 
theory.  Politics  began  to  move  utx)n  the  lines  which  have  led  to 
the  disruption  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdom  and  the  increasing 
strain  u[>on  tbe  Ilapsburg  system.  The  American  Civil  War  was 
fought  to  crush  the  separatist  spirit  which  had  worked  out  through 
Home  Kule  institutions  even  in  the  ITiited  States.  At  present 

i  there  is  no  difference  except  in  scale  between  American  local 
legislatures  and  our  own  County  Councils.  One  immense  differ¬ 
ence  marks  off  American  organisation  from  anything  Afi'.  Glad¬ 
stone  proposed  for  Ireland.  No  nationalism  is  recognised  by  any 
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State  legislature  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  If  State- 
machinery  began  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  separate  race  and 
a  separate  language,  State  self-government  in  its  present  form 
would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  American  people. 

But  even  with  the  situation  what  it  is,  Americans  are  only 
now  beginning  to  realise  all  the  disadvantages  of  devolution. 
The  powers  of  the  State  legislatures  are  excessive  and  injurious 
in  the  present  phase  of  industrial  progress  and  the  modern  de¬ 
velopment  of  international  affairs.  In  economics,  no  less  than  in 
politics,  the  American  people  will  be  more  and  more  compelled  to 
realise  the  force  of  Alexander  Hamilton’s  warning  to  “think 
(,’ontinentally.’’  The  fate  of  the  struggle  for  clean  government 
and  a  sounder  relation  between  society  as  a  whole ,  and  the  jx)wer 
of  organised  wealth,  will  depend  in  the  future  upon  the  efficiency 
of  central  action.  To  progress  in  this  direction  the  Home  Rule 
powers  secured  to  the  separate  States  by  an  almost  unamendable 
Constitution  form  a  practical  impediment  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  We  have  seen  California  attempting  to  assert  her  local 
rights  in  defiance  of  national  treaties,  and  pursuing  a  course  most 
dangerously  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Republic. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  during  the  next  few  years  of  the 
appeal  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root  for  the  further 
limitation  of  State  rights  in  the  cause  of  national  safety  and 
('fficiency,  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  long  run  the  local  legis¬ 
latures  must  yield  more  and  more  to  the  central  government  on 
one  side  and  the  municipal  administrations  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
one  years  after  Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  his  first  Home  Rule 
Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  strength  of  international 
examples,  every  day  is  bringing  forward  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  perils  of  nationalist  Home  Rule  in  Europe,  and  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  provincial  Home  Rule  in  the  United  States.  Where 
Home  Rule,  as  we  have  seen,  is  connected  with  any  broad  differ¬ 
ence  of  economic  interest  or  racial  ideals,  the  system  has  always 
worked  towards  separation  until  stopped  by  war.' 

111. 

It  is  admitted  by  every  Nationalist,  and  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  Liberal  of  complete  candour,  that  devolution  or  Home  Rule 
in  any  form  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  could  be  induced  to 
concede  would  not  be  a  solution  of  the  Irish  question.  It  would 
form  the  point  of  departure  for  a  new  Nationalist  agitation  de¬ 
manding  an  extension  of  the  powers  obtained.  Every  failure, 

(1)  The  working  of  German  institutions  is,  of  course,  rot  complicated  in  that 
way.  If  Bavaria,  for  instance,  were  peopled  by  Poles,  or  Saxony  by  Magyars, 
the  autonomy  of  these  kingdoms  would  be  impossible. 
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every  mistake  or  misfortune  of  the  Dublin  legislature  would  be 
ascribed  to  the  unjust  limitation  of  its  powers.  The  Nationalist 
movement,  in  other  words,  would  be  continued  upon  the  Magyar 
model.  In  all  racial  questions  it  is  well  to  think  a  generation 
ahead,  and  wo  shall  be  wise  to  consider  some  new  aspects  of  Home 
Rule,  comparatively  unnoticed  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  time,  which 
would  present  themselves  more  and  more  urgently  and  not  less 
ominously  under  the  altered  conditions  of  Wclt-poHtik.  The 
factors  of  sea-power  in  the  twentieth  century  are  becoming  rather 
like  those  of  the  eighteenth  than  like  the  unique  advantages  we 
have  enjoyed  in  the  interval.  Our  supremacy  is  no  longer  unchal¬ 
lenged,  and  we  shall  not  retain  it  upon  the  relatively  easy  terms 
of  the  last  few  generations. 

The  strategical  situation  of  Ireland  is  perhaps  like  nothing  so 
much  as  Korea,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Eurasian  Continent, 
but  the  first  is  even  more  vital  to  British  safety  than  is  the  second 
to  the  interest  of  our  allies.  With  the  neighbouring  peninsula  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the  ruin  of  Japan  would  be  probable  but 
not  certain.  With  the  next  island  turned  into  a  foreign  base, 
England  would  be  irretrievably  destroyed.  She  would  not  merely 
be  flanked.  Between  Irish  and  Continental  hostility  she 
would  be  enclosed.  The  situation  of  no  Great  Power  in  the 
world  would  be  so  hopeless.  Ijet  us  realise  what  the  geographical 
conditions  are,  and  what  are  the  real  naval  contingencies  which 
may  have  to  bo  reckoned  with  before  many  decades  have  passed. 
Ireland  could  never  be  a  neutral  country.  It  is  her  fate  that  she 
must  count  two  upon  a  division,  and  could  only  be  transferred 
from  our  scale  to  w’eigh  with  double  effect  against  us.  Contrary  to 
the  extreme  Nationalist  dream,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
even  the  utter  ruin  of  this  country  would  make  Ireland  indepen¬ 
dent.  That  country,  under  the  conditions  of  any  conceivable 
future  into  which  human  insight  can  penetrate,  would  be  the 
vassal  of  any  Power  which  might  succeed  us  in  the  mastery  of  the 
seas. 

Consider  the  conditions.  Of  all  countries  in  Europe,  Ireland 
has  the  least  defensible  coast-line,  and  is  peculiarly  exposed  by 
Nature.  Upon  the  other  hand,  she  has  some  of  the  best  naval 
harbours  in  the  world,  as  the  German  Admiralty,  having  availed 
itself  of  every  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  is 
well  aw’are.  Thus  the  w'eakness  of  the  country  invites  attack 
on  all  sides,  and  offers  the  most  tempting  prizes  to  a  successful 
assailant.  The  great  error  of  Napoleon’s  career  was  that  he  did 
not  attempt  again  and  again  to  repeat  Hoche’s  expedition.  He 
would  not  necessarily  have  extinguished  the  power  of  this  country, 
even  if  he  had  held  Egypt  and  reached  India.  Had  he  been  vie- 
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torious  in  Ixussia,  onr  commercial  prosperity  would  not  have  been  1 
completely  strangled  even  by  a  vast  extension  of  the  Continental  I 
blockade.  But  the  successful  landing  of  a  French  army  in  j 
Ireland  at  a  time  when  that  country  contained  more  than  a  third  “ 
of  the  total  population  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom  would  have  been  \ 
the  blow  at  the  heart ;  and  though  the  difficulties  were  great  and  i 
obvious,  it  remains  incomprehensible  to  this  day  that  the  Con-  1 
queror  made  no  serious  effort  to  tear  Ireland  from  the  British  con-  t 
nection,  and  to  use  it  as  a  base  which  would  have  provided  him  i 
more  and  better  soldiers  to  the  square  yard  than  any  part  o{  | 
Europe,  outside  France  itself,  could  have  afforded  him.  The 
moment  passed,  and  there  has  never  been  an  international  enier-  I 
gency  since  in  which  England’s  difficulty  has  been  Ireland’s  | 
opportunity.  The  validity  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  stamped  at 
Trafalgar.  No  important  attempt  at  a  national  rising  has  ever 
since  been  made  in  Ireland,  and  even  when  the  Nationalist  popu-  i 
lation  in  Ireland  was  fully  twice  as  large  as  it  is,  and  the  popula-  [ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  Ulsterdoyalists  added,  was  little  more  than 
half  as  numerous  as  now — even  when  the  odds  against  rebellion, 
measured  by  counting  heads,  were  three  to  one  instead  of  about  | 
fourteen  to  one  as  in  the  present  circumstances — there  never  was 
a  period  when  the  Union  could  be  shaken  by  force,  because  there 
never  was  a  moment  when  insurrection  could  be  effectively 
equipped  and  reinforced  from  the  sea.  | 

Even  when  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  first  Home  Buie  Bill  I 
in  1886,  the  naval  lessons  of  the>  eighteenth  century  were  for¬ 
gotten.  The  reconstruction  of  the  navy  had  not  been  commenced 
in  this  country.  The  two-I\)wer  standard  had  not  been  placed 
above  party.  Captain  Mahan’s  epoch-making  book  had  not  been 
published.  The  national  imagination  had  not  been  reawakened 
to  the  meaning  and  the  conditions  of  sea-power.  B'iVen  the  active 
mind  of  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  was  dead  to  the  subject,  and 
his  career  was  wrecked  in  consequence.  ITitil  stirred  by  panic 
the  nation  seemed  to  assume  that  the  epochs  of  stern  maritime  i; 
rivalry  had  closed.  Since  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposals  [ 
we  have  seen  that  development  of  naval  enterprise  on  the  part  of  I 
several  of  the  Greater  Powers  which  will  ultimately  revolutionise  : 
all  the  former  conditions  of  our  naval  problem.  ! 

At  the  present  moment  this  country,  by  the  energy  of  its  own  « 
naval  efforts  and  the  consequent  success  of  its  diplomacy,  has 
become  relatively  stronger  at  sea  than  it  had  ever  been  for  a 
century  before.  But  that  this  degree  of  pre|K)nderance  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it  will  be  maintained  in  the  future  unless  unprece¬ 
dented  financial  sacrifices  are  faced  and  continued  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  period,  no  rational  man  believes.  International  relations  ; 
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may  alter,  and  all  alliances,  as  Bismarck  was  never  weary  of 
{winting  out,  arc  likely  to  outlive  their  usefulness;  no  mortal  wit 
can  prophesy  in  this  respect  what  half  a  decade  may  bring  forth 
or  how  unexpected  events  in  one  part  of  the  globe  may  overturn 
in  another  even  the  diplomatic  bases  that  seemed  most  solidly 
founded;  and  battleship  squadrons,  upon  the  other  hand,  cannot 
be  improvised.  For  this  reason  every  foreign  addition  to  the 
world’s  fleets,  no  matter  where  it  is  made,  and  no  matter  what 
may  be  our  diplomatic  relation  at  the  time  to  the  Power  making 
it,  must  be  regarded  as  a  possible  diminution  of  the  margin  of 
safety  we  [Ktssessed  before  the  new  age  of  naval  competition. 

IV 

From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Gladstone  would  hardly  recognise 
the  world  as  it  exists  barely  a  decade  after  his  death.  The  age  of 
purely  European  ixilicy  has  passed  away,  and  the  age  of  world- 
{X)licy  has  succeeded.  In  all  great  international  complications 
henceforth  New  York  and  Tokio  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  no 
less  than  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  “  The  sea  is  one,”  and  the 
Straits  of  Tsushima  upon  one  side  of  the  globe  are  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  sea-problem  as  are  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The 
harbours  of  Ireland  are  a  factor  in  the  equation  as  well  as  the 
harbours  of  Korea.  Japan  has  won  the  greatest  action  yet  fought 
between  armoured  fleets.  She  is  already  a  Naval  Power  whose 
strength  and  efficiency  impose  resix'ct  upon  the  strongest  among 
the  nations  who  have  taken  her  into  their  comity ;  and  an  Asiatic 
race  has  planned  and  built  mightier  battleships  than  any  country 
except  ourselves  possesses.  Against  the  poverty  of  Japan  must  be 
set  her  capacity  for  sacrifice,  the  cheapness  of  her  labour,  the 
unquestioned  control  of  her  Government  over  all  the  moral  and 
material  resources  of  her  people,  her  increasing  numbers,  and  her 
growing  commerce.  Only  our  allies  themselves  know  their  own 
dreams,  but  when  we  remember  what  has  been  done  in  a  single 
decade,  no  Western  mind  can  set  a  limit  to  what  may  gradually 
be  achieved  in  the  future. 

^  The  United  States,  with  a  technical  ability  equal  to  that  of 
I  any  country,  and  financial  resources  superior  even  to  our  own, 

!  are  building  with  the  declared  intention  of  holding  at  least  the 
second  position  in  the  list  of  Naval  Powers.  The  vacillating  ten- 
I  dencies  of  the  democratic  mind  and  of  all  representative  assemblies 
f  have,  of  course,  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  they  are  an  extreme 
I  disadvantage  to  American  naval  j^xilicy.  Mr.  Boosevelt’s  pur- 
[  poses  have  been  interrupted  and  retarded  ;  temi)orary  checks  and 
delays  of  that  kind  will  doubtless  be  ex[)erienced  from  time  to 
time ;  but  upon  the  whole  there  can  be  no  expectation  that  the 
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President’s  policy  will  be  abandoned.  The  American  fleet  mav 
advance  as  slowly  as  the  Panama  Canal,  but  the  progress  of  the 
former  work  is  as  certain  as  the  completion  of  the  other,  and  the 
two  enterprises  must  react  more  and  more  powerfully  upon  each 
other  as  they  proceed.  The  guarantee  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  predominance  in  the  Pacific,  will  compel 
the  American  people  to  keep  steadily  before  their  eyes  the  aim  of 
becoming,  as  we  have  said,  at  least  the  second  Naval  Power  in 
existence ;  and  that  purpose  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  and  strengthen  with  their  strength.  Beyond  the 
Second-Power  minimum  of  which  Americans  now  think,  there 
are,  of  course,  indetinite  jwssibilities  of  expansion.  When  the 
Republic,  at  the  end  of  another  decade,  counts  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants,  it  is  improbable  that  she  will  coniine 
herself  to  the  ambition  of  achieving  a  subordinate  place  in  any¬ 
thing  she  undertakes. 

Not  even  the  wealth  of  France  will  enable  her  to  retain  the 
naval  rank  she  has  held  for  two  centuries,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  she  will  continue  to  form  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the 
naval  situation.  Italy  is  resolute  at  all  costs  to  keep  the  command 
of  the  Adriatic.  Austria  is  somewhat  less  disposed  to  be  com¬ 
manded.  We  have  left  Grermany  for  the  moment  out  of  the  cal¬ 
culation,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  normal  conditions  of  British  sea 
power  are  likely  to  become  more  complicated  and  more  difficult 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  generation  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  since  our  naval  supremacy  was  founded.  In  face  of  the 
general  movement  we  have  been  considering,  it  is  becoming  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  for  every  nation  touching  the  sea  to 
possess  warships  as  to  maintain  armies.  A  Dreadnought  here 
and  there  in  the  hands  of  quite  minor  naval  nations  will  be  a 
thing  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  German  calculations  as  to  the  future  of  sea-power  are  based 
even  more  upon  a  study  of  the  universal  development  of  naval 
ambition  than  upon  any  considerations  of  what  might  ultimately 
be  achieved  at  sea  by  the  unaided  strength  of  the  German  fleets. 
This  view  is  even  yet  not  understood  in  this  country  as  thoroughly 
as  it  deserves.  Prince  Biilow  has  indicated  upon  several  occa¬ 
sions  in  speeches  and  interviews  the  theory  by  which  the  Kaiser's 
naval  |xjlicy  is  now  guided.  The  theory  is  that  neither  this 
country  nor  any  other  will  be  able  to  enjoy  under  future  con¬ 
ditions  the  absolute  predominance  which  we  have  held  in  the  past 
and  still  possess.  Sea-power  is  to  pass  gradually  into  commission. 
That  is  to  say,  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  created  under  wdiich  some 
possible  coalition  among  Naval  Powers  will  always  be  stronger 
than  the  fleets  of  any  one  of  them.  That  is  the  broad  conception. 
Let  us  see  how  the  reckoning  works  out.  I’he  German  Press 
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makes  the  most  remarkable  elVorts  to  excite  the  United  States  to 
naval  construction.  During  the  Californian  schools-question  the 
Berlin  newspapers  have  been  filling  their  columns  with  rumours 
of  war.  Japan  is  assured  that  England’s  traditional  policy,  pur¬ 
sued  with  more  than  Venetian  craft  and  perseverance,  is  to  set  her 
neighbours  by  the  ears,  and  to  leave  her  allies  in  the  lurch. 
America  is  warned,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  Japan’s  naval  am¬ 
bitions  are  immeasurable  ;  that  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii  are  In 
jeopardy ;  that  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  is  at  stake  ;  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  that  ocean  can  only  be  decided  by  war  ;  and  that  Tokio  is  un¬ 
likely  to  wait  until  Washington  is  ready.  Methodically  mis¬ 
chievous  comments  of  this  kind,  with  alarmist  rumours  in  support, 
have  been  kept  up  with  strange  industry  by  responsible  news¬ 
papers  and  by  writers  of  standing.  The  prophecies  and  incite¬ 
ments  are  the  result  of  wishes  and  not  of  machinations.  But  if  tlu* 
campaign  had  been  disagreeable  to  the  German  Government  it 
would  have  been  stopped.  The  state  of  mind  which  lies  behind 
it  is,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  understand. 

The  theory  of  an  inevitable  war  between  England  and 
Eussia  no  sooner  begins  to  fade  than  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
vision  of  an  inevitable  war  betw^een  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire,  with  Japan  intervening  uix)n  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  to  circumstances.  The  German  writers  reason 
upon  the  following  bases.  The  Japanese  alliance  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  the  recent  successes  of  British  ]X)licy  have  been 
secured.  If  that  alliance  is  continued  the  naval  and  commercial 
progress  of  Japan  will  go  forward  with  rapid  strides,  and  the 
jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  United  States  will  be  more  and  more 
aroused.  Ultimately  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  Great 
Powers  of  the  Pacific  cannot  be  avoided.  If  England  inter¬ 
venes  against  the  United  States,  say  these  ingenious  theorists,  she 
will  be  utterly  ruined  in  the  long  run  by  the  implacable  hostility 
of  America.  But  if  England  stand  aside  she  will  be  no  less  cer¬ 
tainly  ruined  in  the  end  by  the  deadly  hatred  of  Japan.  Germany, 
in  the  one  case,  would  complete  the  destruction  of  the  British 
Empire  in  naval  alliance  with  the  United  States.  In  the  other 
case  she  would  join  with  Japan  in  a  military  alliance,  which 
would  hold  Bussia  in  a  vice,  and  by  the  next  consequence  compel 
France  to  renounce  the  entente  cordiale. 

However  extravagant  these  suggestions  of  a  frantic  fantasy  may 
seem,  the  fact  remains  that  America  has  become  the  pivot  of  all 
(rerman  calculations  upon  the  future  of  the  British  Empire. 
When  the  fleets  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  Powers  are  brought 
nearer  to  an  equality,  Germany  will  be  able  to  turn  the  scale 
against  either  of  them. 

Upon  the  theory  of  “  Sea-Power  in  commission,”  the  naval 
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balance  must  be  held,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  German  fleet.  It 
must  be  to  the  interest  of  all  other  Naval  Powers,  Japan  included 
to  reduce  our  present  predominance,  and  to  break  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  two-Power  standard  under  the  fiercer  pressure  of  the 
future.  We  should  then  be  less  formidable  to  those  who  elected 
to  be  our  enemies,  and  more  dependent  upon  those  who  chose 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  us  upon  strict  business  principles. 
That  is  the  theory,  and  the  wildest  contingency  it  contemplates 
is  at  least  more  possible  in  the  next  generation  than  the  realisa¬ 
tion  within  the  same  period  of  Sir  Henry  Cam])bell-Bannerman’s 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  disarmament.  There  is  at  least  no 
doubt  that  the  pressure  of  naval  competition  will  increase.  There 
is  at  least  no  doubt  that  we  have  not  seen  the  last,  nor  anything 
like  the  last,  of  the  Kaiser’s  Navy  drills.  Unless  there  is  some 
more  decisive  check  to  German  development  than  any  man  can 
now  anticipate,  the  more  rapid  (expansion  of  her  ix)pulation,  her 
industry,  and  ultimately  of  her  sources  of  revenue,  must  make  her 
a  more  formidable  and  a  steadier  rival  than  we  have  ever  yet 
encountered  in  the  European  seas ;  and  a  repetition  of  Hoche’s 
expedition  by  a  German  army  corps  in  steam  transports  will  be¬ 
come  a  contingency  to  be  reckoned  with  long  before  we  have 
completed  another  period  ecpially  to  the  twenty-one  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  in  introducing  the  first 
Home  Rule  Bill. 


V. 

As  naval  competition  intensifies  throughout  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  the  near  seas,  the  Home  Rule  principle  must  be¬ 
come  not  less,  but  infinitely  more,  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire.  In  this 
respect  there  is  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  the  surface 
aspect  of  the  Irish  controversy  and  the  real  issues.  When  we  look 
back  upon  the  struggle  of  1886  we  marvel  not  so  much  that  Mr 
Gladstone  failed,  as  that  he  came  so  near  to  success.  At  his 
second  attempt  in  1892  he  was  within  an  ace  of  obtaining  a 
majority  from  the  constituencies  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  his 
policy.  Yet,  except  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  magnificent 
[Xirsonality  was  against  them,  the  Unionist  Party  fought  and  won 
with  every  conceivable  advantage  upon  its  side.  Mr.  Parnell’s 
cold  genius  had  made  Ireland  with  five  millions  of  people  more 
formidable  than  she  had  been  with  eight  millions  under 
O’Connell’s  oratorical  leadership.  Obstruction  had  destroyed  the 
traditions  and  efficiency  of  the  mother  of  Parliaments,  and 
weakened  the  jHisition  of  Governments  to  an  extent  which  had 
done  almost  as  much  as  Majuba  and  Khartoum  to  damage  our 
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credit  abroad.  The  condition  of  Ireland  was  like  the  state  of 
Macedonia.  The  Phoenix  Park  murders  and  the  dynamite 
outrages  had  aroused  in  this  country  a  deep  passion  of  hatred 
which  foredoomed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  campaign  to  disaster. 
In  1885  Mr.  Parnell  had  temporarily  destroyed  the  basis  of  party 
government,  and,  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  threatened  to  make  or  unmake  Ministers  at  will. 
Insurrection  under  constitutional  forms  had  never  effected  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  revolution  like  this.  Apart  from  the  merits  of  his 
policy,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  precipitate  surrender  to  the  votes  wdiich 
could  put  him  in  office  was  the  greatest  moral  mistake  of  his  life. 
He  had  knelt  before  the  Irish  dictator,  and  the  settled  majority 
of  Englishmen  never  forgave  him  for  it,  and  have  hardly  forgiven 
his  memory.  Then  came  the  crowning  stroke  of  that  great  drama 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to 
head  the  memorable  secession  from  which  the  Liberal  Party  has 
never  yet  recovered.  Though  its  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  larger  than  in  1880,  no  cool  political  observer  will 
pretend  that  the  foundations  of  its  position  are  as  sound,  whether 
in  Parliament  or  the  country.  Every  memory  of  the  previous 
years,  every  circumstance  of  the  moment  combined  in  1886  to 
excite  Unionist  feeling,  to  neutralise  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  com¬ 
pelling  genius  for  agitation,  to  bring  his  utmost  efforts  to  nought, 
and  to  muster  against  him  the  strongest  combination  of  personali¬ 
ties  and  forces  ever  arrayed  in  the  history  of  English  politics 
against  a  party  leader. 

The  passion  and  the  greatness  of  that  struggle  are  extinguished. 
Its  protagonists  are  dead,  somnolent,  or  silenced  for  the  time. 
Ireland  is  more  prosjxirous  and  more  impotent — more  lethargic, 
but  not  more  reconciled.  Compared  with  the  red  violence  of  the 
’eighties  she  is  passive,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  loyalist  organi¬ 
sations  to  create  excitement  in  this  country  by  sudden  statistics  of 
agrarian  outrage  or  religious  intolerance  are  as  artificial  and  futile 
as  treadmill  labour.  Formerly  the  statistics  of  crime  and  in¬ 
timidation  had  not  to  be  collected.  They  filled  the  newspapers. 
It  is  not  by  pulling  out  the  threads  of  old  garments  that  Unionists 
will  win  their  cause  upon  this  occasion.  The  old  issue  has  come 
up  in  an  infinitely  more  subtle  and  insidious  form,  to  be  decided 
without  prejudice  by  a  new  generation.  There  is  none  of  the 
great  wrath  against  Irish  Nationalists  which  shook  the  country 
in  1886,  and  nothing  seems  likely  to  excite  it.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  the  faintest  spark  of  enthusiasm  for  devolution 
or  for  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  it.  No  bill  that  Mr.  Dirrell  can  introduce  uix)n  the  subject 
can  be  positively  |iopular.  That  is  sufficiently  certain,  and  for 
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Radical  purposes  it  is  a  deadly  certainty.  There  is  an  incorrigible  I 
sporting  instinct  which  would  be  disappointed  if  the  House  of  • 
Lords  failed  to  throw  out  devolution.  The  same  kind  of  sym-  f 
pathy  is  felt  with  the  Peers,  who  continue  their  resistance  and 
take  their  risk,  as  wdth  a  batsman  who  keeps  up  his  end.  But  [ 
underlying  these  irrelevant  changes  of  humour  which  play  so  re¬ 
markable  a  part  in  democratic  ix)litics,  there  are  far  deeper 
instincts.  The  English  people,  as  a  whole,  are  unable  to  excite  i 
themselves  upon  the  subject  of  “  devolution,”  because  they  do  not 
intend  to  fight  for  ”  devolution,”  and  cannot  convince  themselves 
that  there  is  any  real  prospect  of  passing  the  measure  upon  which 
Mr.  Birrell  seems  doomed  to  expend  his  hapless  energies  in  vain. 

But  though  the  country  is  apathetic  and  a  little  perplexed  by  the 
new  terminology,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  at  heart  still 
opposed  not  only  to  the  ”  larger  i)olicy,”  but  to  any  and  every  j 
step  ”  leading  up  ”  to  it.  This  inert  distrust  will  probably  prove  I 
as  fatal  to  the  Birrell-Macdonnell  scheme  as  was  the  more  violent  I 
antagonism  of  twenty  years  ago  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measures. 

For  what  the  country  feels,  and  rightly,  is  that  Nationalist  j 
hostility  would  be  armed,  not  disarmed,  by  political  concessions  ; 
upon  these  lines.  At  the  commencement  of  their  great  compact 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  promised  a  settlement.  Mr. 
Birrell  and  Mr.  Redmond  can  promise  nothing.  The  latter  is  ; 
bound  to  declare  that  devolution,  if  not  {Kisitively  bad,  is  relatively 
contemptible — a  small  capture  swept  up  on  the  way  by  the  march 
of  a  national  agitation,  which  proposes  to  proceed  u^xjn  Norwegian 
and  Hungarian  lines  to  the  attainment  of  the  widest  possible  auto¬ 
nomy  which  can  be  wrested  from  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  But  in  Ireland,  also,  the  times  are  changed,  and  not 
so  much  for  the  better  as  a  glance  at  the  superficial  aspects  of  that  i 
country  might  suggest.  Mr.  Redmond’s  party  is  the  husk  of  its 
former  self.  There  is  no  reality  in  its  purposes,  and  no  force  in 
its  councils.  Tolerated  rather  than  supported  by  Irish  opinion,  ;t  I 
is  maintained  rather  as  an  indispensable  stage  property  than  as 
a  living  political  organisation.  Taught  by  bitter  experience  of 
their  own  worst  tendency,  the  Irish  people  keep  up  the  decaying  j 
tradition  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  iron  discipline,  and  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
serve  outward  cohesion  at  any  cost,  even  when  nominal  unity  I 
means  cree[)ing  paralysis.  They  are  afraid  to  support  Mr. 
William  O’Brien  or  iMr.  Healy  lest  a  final  split  should  be  followed 
by  utter  anarchy.  These  latter  politicians,  upon  the  other  hand,  J 
have  practically  destroyed  Mr.  Redmond’s  and  Mr.  Dillon’s  power 
without  being  able  to  assert  their  own  ascendency,  and  with  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  turning  more  and  more  aw’ay  from 
it,  the  Nationalist  Party  at  Westminster  is  passively  endured 
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because  there  is  nothing  to  put  in  its  place.  Decrepitude,  in  a 
word,  has  been  accepted  instead  of  disruption.  Meanwhile  there 
are  movements  at  work  in  Ireland,  little  reflected  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  are  translating  Irish  discontent  into  more  in¬ 
tangible  yet  more  formidable  aspects  than  it  has  presented  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  generation,  or  perhaps  at  any  time.  The 
Gaelic  League  is  steadily  reviving  the  Irish  language,  as  Palacky 
revived  the  Czech,  though  at  one  time,  as  he  said,  the  collapse  of  a 
ceiling  would  have  destroyed  a  movement.  The  Gaelic  propa¬ 
ganda  is  nominally  non-tx)litical  in  method,  but  is  profoundly 
|iolitical  in  effect.  Between  the  two  islands  and  between  the  two 
races  in  Ireland,  it  is  oiKming  an  “  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging 
sea”  of  moral  sei)aration.  Finally,  the  whole  creed  of  avow’ed 
separation  is  adopted  by  the  Sinn  Fein,  the  organisation  which 
includes  probably  the  keenest  and  best  spirits  of  the  rising  Celtic 
generation.  They  regard  iNIr.  Redmond  and  his  party  as  rather 
pitiful  triflers  in  Anglicised  agitation.  The  Sinn  Fein  movement 
preaches  a  sort  of  intellectual  and  industrial  Fenianism — the  idea 
of  the  boycott  applied  to  national  purposes  on  the  scale  of  a 
“mediawal  interdict,”  to  recall  a  phrase  of  the  late  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s,  more  apt  in  this  sense  than  in  the  original  connection. 
Under  any  form  of  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends 
would  be  rapidly  displaced  by  the  more  irreconcilable  and  more 
competent  forces  of  the  new  Nationalist  movements.  Has  the 
Celtic  memory  become  less  tenacious?  Are  Irish  aspirations  likely 
to  be  less  persistent,  less  limited  in  aim,  than  those  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  people  or  those  of  the  Magyar  clan?  With  the  ancient 
lessons  of  our  own  history  and  the  most  recent  teachings  of  all 
foreign  experience  to  enlighten  us,  we  should  be  demented  to 
think  so.  From  devolution  to  Home  Rule- -from  a  subordinate 
Legislature  to  a  National  Parliament,  demanding  the  last  instal¬ 
ments  more  passionately  than  the  first  instalments  are  claimed 
now— that  would  be  the  inevitable  method  of  a  process  to  be 
checked  by  force  alone.  Nor  could  the  efficacy  of  force  be  relied 
upon.  With  the  whole  machinery  of  administration  in 
Nationalist  hands,  Ireland  might  easily  be  organised  for  separation 
in  a  naval  crisis  of  the  future  swifter  than  the  Imperial  power 
could  intervene,  and  it  is  far  more  certain  than  appeared  in  1886 
that  ITome  Rule  under  the  future  conditions  of  international 
idicy  and  sea-power  would  be  a  cumulative  peril.  There  are  no 
[jolitical  solutions  for  the  Irish  question.  That  haggard  and 
haunting  problem  will  yield  to  a  stronger  economic  remedy  than 
has  ever  yet  been  applied  or  to  none. 


POLLEX. 


PAN-GERMANISM. 1 


In  the  history  of  Europe  you  will  hardly  find  a  period  in  which 
that  Old  Dame  was  not  haunted  by  one  or  other  nightmare.  The 
most  recent  attempt  to  frighten  her  w’as  made  with  the  Yellow 
Spectre,  called  “  The  Yellow  Peril.”  Fortunately,  it  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  terrifying  the  Old  World,  although  it  has  been 
painted  on  all  the  walls  very  shockingly  by  an  original  artist  who 
is  not  great  only  because  he  is  quite  an  encyclopaedia  of  manifold 
gifts.  It  has  not  “  caught  on”  because  the  artist  has  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  veiled  intentions  to  draw  aw’ay  the  attention  of  the 
somewhat  drowsy  British  Lion  from  a  far  more  terrible  spectre, 
nay,  from  a  far  more  real  and  nearer  peril  than  ‘‘  the  yellow 
peril”  could  ever  be  during,  at  least,  the  twentieth  century. 
That  spectre,  that  real  or  perhaps  after  all  an  imaginary, 
peril,  is  called  Pan-Germanism.  But  even  if  it  is  only  a  spectre, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  circumstances  and  facts— 
if  there  are  facts — of  its  apparition  and  its  possible  meaning. 
Far  more  so  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  a  reality  and  a  danger. 

But  if  we  are  to  derive  solid  advantages  from  such  an  examina¬ 
tion,  we  ought  to  apply  to  that  problem  scientific  methods,  as  far 
as  that  is  humanly  possible  in  a  question  of  political  character. 
At  least,  we  ought  to  enter  into  that  inquiry  without  fear  or 
favour,  free  from  prejudice,  foregone  conclusions,  and  every 
preconceived  tendency  except  to  find  and  proclaim  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  In  that  spirit  we  will  try  to  investigate 
these  two  questions  :  1.  What  in  reality  is  Pan-Germanism? 
2.  Does  it  constitute  a  serious  danger  to  other  nations  except 
to  the  Germans  themselves? 


I. 

What  is  Pan-Germanism? 

To  the  ‘  ‘  man  in  the  street  ”  it  is  some  sort  of  not  exactly 
defined  or  definable  danger  to  British  greatness — a  danger  “made 
in  Germany.”  The  ‘‘man  in  the  street”  is  generally  roughly 
and  indistinctly  re-echoing  the  sounds  issued  from  those  modern 
Jericho  trumpets,  called  sometimes  the  Daily  Press.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  conception  and  definitions  of  the  Man  in  the 
Street  does  not  lie  with  him,  but  with  the  Press.  Not  rarely, 
however,  you  meet  in  the  clubs,  or  in  ‘‘  Upper  Society,”  men 
who  are  to-day  probably  only  political  dilettanti,  but  legitimately 
aspiring  to  be  to-morrow  Members  of  Parliament,  eventually 
Cabinet  Ministers,  whose  views  on  Pan-Germanism  are  often 
simply  astonishing.  Recently  a  member  of  the  political  ‘‘  jeun- 
(1)  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Curtis  Bc«wn. 
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cssc  dorce"  said  to  me  with  true  British  patriotic  ardour  :  “It 
is  our  duty  to  fight  with  all  our  might  and  power  Pan-German¬ 
ism,  because  it  aims  at  the  conquest  of  the  entire  world,  at  the 
absorption  of  all  other  nations,  kingdoms,  and  empires  into  one 
and  the  same  German  ‘  Welt-Eeich.’  To  fight  Pan-Germanism 
is  to  fight  for  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire,  and  even  more 
than  that,  for  the  independent  existence  of  the  world.”  My 
friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  has  recently  in  this  very  Review  almost 
convincingly  proved  that  Pan-Islamism  is  practically  nothing 
but  masked  Pan-Germanism,  and  only  through  that  fatal  circum¬ 
stance  capable  of  being  dangerous  to  the  world.  Lately,  again,  a 
great  London  Daily  brought  the  news  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  going  to  support  the  Austro-Hungarian  action  in  Bel¬ 
grade,  in  connection  with  the  commercial  conflict  between  Servia 
and  the  Dual  Monarchy.  That  action  of  Germany  was  charac¬ 
terised  in  a  thick  headline  as  “  Pan-Germanism.”  Then,  again, 
several  London  papers  reported,  not  long  ago,  how  a  small  German 
settlement  somewhere  in  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  church  procession,  carried  the  German  flag,  and  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  incident  as  to  a  phenomenon  of  Pan-Germanism. 
Moving  in  [xilitical  circles  in  London,  I  can  say  that  I  have 
rarely  met  two  Englishmen  who  had  the  same  idea  as  to  what 
Pan-Germanism  precisely  means,  although  they  generally  agree 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  movement  dangerous  to  British  interests. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  important  to  see  what  the 
Germans  themselves  think  Pan-Germanism  is. 

Whatever  it  may  be ,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  exists  in  Germany , 
although  the  German  patriots  prefer  to  call  it  by  a  true  German 
word,  “  All-Deutschthum,”  and  not  by  a  Graeco-Latin  mixtum 
compositum.  It  could  be  said  that  it  was  not  “  made  ”  in  Ger¬ 
many,  that,  however,  only  in  this  sense  :  that  it  was  not  arti¬ 
ficially  created,  but  that  it  is  a  living  idea  which  grew  up  spon¬ 
taneously  from  the  very  heart  of  the  German  people.  Originally 
it  was  born  when  the  humiliated  mother  Germania,  in  the  disas¬ 
trous  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  taught  her  poor  and 
despairing  children  to  love  their  German  fatherland  and  live  for 
German  ideals.  Its  spirit  was  floating  above  the  German  chaos 
long  before  Na|X)leon  forced  the  German  ideologues  to  learn  to 
be  practical  men,  and  caused  German  professors  to  preach  to  their 
pupils  physical  and  moral  regeneration. 

It  is  a  natural  politico-psychological  phenomenon.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  self-consciousness  of  a  race,  deepened  and  refined 
by  culture.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  highly 
cultured  German  not  to  be — at  least,  academically  and  theoreti¬ 
cally— an  “All-Deutsche,”  a  “Pan-German,”  just  as  there  is 
I  nowadays  no  Bavarian,  or  Saxon,  or  Hanoverian,  or  Prussian 
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who  (Iocs  not  proudly  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  German.  You 
will  not  find  a  German  who,  at  least  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
is  not  a  Pan-German,  although  he  may  not  in  his  daily  prayers— 
if  he  prays  at  all ! — pray  for  the  immediate  or  speedy  realisation 
of  Pan-German  ideals. 

Not  only  has  it  existed  more  or  loss  latently  at  least  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  trying  from  time  to  time  to 
take  shape  through  the  brain  of  a  learned  professor  or  by  the 
fiery  words  of  a  political  agitator ;  not  only  does  it  exist  in  our 
days,  but  with  the  progress  of  culture  it  will  deepen  and  intensify 
itself.  It  is  a  political  sentiment  and  a  political  programme  at 
the  same  time.  As  sentiment  it  is  absolutely  human  and  natural. 
It  is,  of  course,  human  and  natural  that  men  of  the  same  race,  of 
the  same  language,  of  the  same  notions  and  tastes,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  [)olitical  carriers,  should  feel  themselves  to  be  one  and  the 
same  i)cople.  And  feeling  themselves  to  be  one  and  the  same 
people,  is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  be  united  into 
one  political  nation  under  the  same  crown  or  under  the  same 
Phrygian  Cap?  And  in  that  way,  out  of  a  natural  sentiment  a 
distinct  political  programme  has  been  evolved. 

That  programme  is  very  simple.  It  aims  at  the  union  of  all 
the  German  countries  in  Europe  into  one  and  the  same  German 
Empire,  or,  eventually  and  in  its  own  good  time,  into  the  same 
German  Republic.  Even  if  that  programme  could  be  proven  as 
a  dangerous  one  for  the  neighbouring  non-German  nations  and 
for  Great  Britain  also,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 

At  least  on  one  occasion  historical  Providence,  anticipating  the 
Pan-Germanic  idea,  tried  to  give  it  a  practical  political  shape. 
But  it  was  not  the  German  people  who  did  it.  They  had  at  that 
time  not  yet  the  consciousness  of  their  political  power,  probably 
not  even  a  clear  consciousness  of  their  nationality.  Even  as  a 
sentiment  it  was  too  vague  and  shapeless.  Europe,  having  just 
dethroned  Napoleon,  was  emerging  from  a  political  chaos.  On 
no  point  of  European  territory  was  that  chaos  greater  than  in 
Germany.  It  was  the  European  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 
which,  from  the  chaotic  elements  of  Germany,  created  a  political 
structure.  Far  in  advance  of  the  formal  appearance  of  Pan- 
Germanism,  Euroi^e  formed  in  her  own  centre  the  “  Union  of 
German  States"  ("den  Bund  der  Deutschen  Staaten,”  or, 
shorter  ;  den  Deutschen  Bund).  P’rom  a  certain  point  of  view 
it  was  quite  an  ideal  structure.  Not  only  did  it  bring  some 
thirty-nine  German  independent  States  into  some  sort  of  union, 
but  the  Hapsburgs  brought  in  their  entire  Austrian  Empire  as  the 
presiding  member  of  that  ITiion.  Considering  that  the  President 
of  the  Union,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  also  the  King  of 
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Hungary,  and  as  Hungary  never  relinquished  her  not  exactly 
convincing  claim  on  the  “Partes  adnexae  Regni  Hungariae” 
(viz.,  on  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Wallachia),  the  shadow  of 
Germany’s  stretched-out  hand  was  thrown  far  up  to  the  Balkans  ! 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  President  of  the  German  Union 
was  the  master  of  the  Tjombardo- Venetian  Kingdom.  Holland 
and  even  Denmark  had  each  one  representative  in  the  German 
“  Bundes-Tag,”  in  Frankfort.  Indeed,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  Sovereign  of  Hanover,  had  the  right  to  a 
seat  in  the  Bundes  Tag!  That  w'as  not  a  dream,  or  wild  ima¬ 
gination  of  an  ardent  German  patriot,  but  a  real  |X)litical  creation 
of  a  European  Congress,  a  creation  accepted  and  sanctioned  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Eussia.  Lord  Castlereagh  for  Great 
Britain,  Count  Nesselrode  for  Russia,  were  standing  as  god¬ 
fathers  at  the  jx)litical  baptism  of  Pan-Germanism. 

It  could  be  justly  said  that  the  ideal  of  Pan-Germanism  was 
realised — although  in  a  somewhat  loose  organisation — much  before 
Pan-Germanism  made  its  formal  and  self-conscious  appearance. 

In  reality,  “  der  Deutsche  Bund,”  the  Union  of  all  German 
States,  created  by  the  Vienna  Congress  of  1815,  was  a  Pan- 
Germanic  body  without  a  Pan-Germanic  soul.  The  dynastic 
interest  in  at  least  thirty  out  of  thirty-nine  independent  German 
States  was  much  stronger  than  the  national  interest.  The  centri¬ 
fugal  force  in  every  one  of  them  was  stronger  than  the  centripetal 
force.  The  practical  and  shrewd  Hohenzollerns  did  not  care 
much  for  the  loose  federation  of  all  the  German  elements  of 
Europe  in  a  big  but  helpless  and  pow^erless,  and,  therefore,  some¬ 
what  ridiculous,  body.  The  ideal  of  their  ‘ ‘  Real-Politik  ”  was 
a  more  tightly  drawn  and  centralised  German  Empire  with  a 
Hohenzollern  as  Emperor,  rather  a  German  concentration  than 
an  expansion.  It  is  most  significant  that  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
their  leading  statesmen  started  early  to  work  to  drive  away 
Austria,  with  all  her  German  provinces,  out  of  the  German  u  . 
It  is  quite  evident  that  at  least  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine  tv  <  nth 
century  the  Prussian  practical  policy  was  opposed  to  the  ideals  of 
Pan-Germanism.  Indeed,  the  German  Empire  was  in  a  certain 
sense  an  anti-Pan-Germanic  creation.  Its  preliminary  condition 
was  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  Union.  Its  vital  necessity 
after  that  strenuous  and  bloody  war  with  France,  was — peace, 
which  could  not  be  secured  without  keeping  up  the  political  status 
quo  in  Europe.  If  there  were  yet  some  German  territories  and 
yet  some  German  people  outside  the  boundary  of  the  Empire,  that 
was  for  Bismarck  quite  a  secondary,  indeed  quite  an  unimportant 
question,  a  true  qiiantite  negligeahle.  The  principal  task  for  him 
was  not  to  give  any  provocation  for  war  and  to  provide  for  a<  good 
defence  if  the  war  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  German  Empire. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire,  its 
power  and  influence  in  the  world,  deepened  and  developed  not 
only  the  pride,  but  the  political  consciousness  of  the  German 
people.  A  new'  ideal  w'as  evolved;  or,  rather,  an  old,  but  not 
quite  w'ell-defined  ideal  w'as  regenerated  and  clearly  defined. 
Even  the  most  ignorant  of  Germans  knew  w'ell  that  there  were 
yet  some  Gemian  territories  and  yet  some  German  people  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  German  Empire.  And  very  naturally  the 
question  imposed  itself  on  everyone  :  Ought  they  not  to  be  brought 
within  that  boundary?  On  the  other  side,  the  Germans  outside 
the  Empire — and  more  especially  they  in  the  limitrophe  provinces 
of  Austria — proud  of  the  importance  which  the  German  Empire 
acquired  in  the  world,  and  tired  of  the  never-ceasing  struggle 
with  other  non-German  races,  again  quite  nnturally  asked  them¬ 
selves  :  “  Why  should  we  not  bo  united  to  our  brethren  of  the 
German  E  mpire  ?  ’  ’ 

Is  it  surprising  that  to  both  these  questions  the  inevitable 
[)opular  answer  was:  “Yes!  why  shoidd  not  the  ethnographic 
boundary  of  the  German  race  be  tbc  political  boundary  of  the 
German  Empire?  Why  should  not  all  the  Germans — ‘Alle 
Deutsche  ’ — be  united  into  one  political  nation,  as  they  were 
by  language  and  spirit  one  nation?’’ 

And  so  appeared  before  the  world,  spontaneously  and  naturally, 
the  “All-Deutsche”  idea.  And  that  idea  found  its  own  natural 
expression  in  the  “All-Deutsche  Bewegung  ” — the  Pan-Ger¬ 
manic  movement,  which  is  in  a  crescendo  manner  still  moving 
the  heart  and  brains  of  the  Germans  generally,  except  the  brains 
of  the  Germans  of  a  certain  profession  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  say 
something  presently. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to 
organise  a  regular  political  party  out  of  Pan-Germans.  This 
independently  of  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  principles  of  the 
members.  The  central  seat  of  that  organisation  is  in  Leipsic. 
The  leader  of  the  movement  is  the  w’ell-known  Professor  Hasse, 
of  the  Leipsic  University.  Most  of  the  members  are  known  as 
idealists,  or,  as  Napoleon  1.  would  have  called  them,  “Ideol¬ 
ogues.”  They  have  their  own  newspapers,  they  have  started  a 
well-sustained  and  systematic  agitation,  they  organise  frequently 
popular  meetings,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in  securing 
a  respectable  number  of  seats  in  the  Eeichstag.  There  is  hardly 
one  practical  politician  of  importance  among  them.  But  of  course 
we  must  not  overlook  the  historical  fact  that  German  ideologues 
have  always  been  the  forerunners  of  German  practical  politicians. 

Among  the  Pan-Germans  of  the  Empire  there  are  men  of 
moderate  views,  the  exclusive  object  of  whom  is  the  incorporation 
of  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  into  the  German  Empire. 
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There  are  also  nieu  of  “  advanced  views  ”  who  advocate  German- 
isation  of  certain  Slavonic  provinces  (Posen  in  Prussia,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Carinthia  in  Austria)  and  the  absorption  of  Holland. 
And  there  are  men  of  “  extreme  views  ”  who — believing  that  the 
"Drang  nach  Osten,"  the  pushing  onwards  to  the  East,  was  a 
mission  entrusted  to  Germans  by  Providence — like  to  dream  of 
the  Germanisation  of  Hungary  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
their  eventual  absorption.  The  ideal  of  these  extremists  is  ; 
Amsterdam  and  Eotterdam  as  German  ports  in  the  North,  and 
Trieste  and  Salonica  as  German  ports  in  the  South  ! 

But  as  long  as  the  programme  of  the  Pan-Germans  moves  in 
the  sphere  of  patriotic  dreams  and  sentiments,  their  movements 
might  be  contemplated  with  equanimity  by  the  outside  world. 

A  more  serious  and  far  more  important  question  is  :  Has  the 
German  Empire,  as  such,  adopted  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part, 
of  the  Pan-Germanic  programme,  and  does  German  statesman¬ 
ship  work  at  its  realisation? 

II. 

I  daresay  that  the  Emperor  William,  all  the  German  Kings, 
Grand-Dukes,  Dukes,  and  Princes,  and  all  their  leading  ministers 
and  politicians  are,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts — Pan-Germans. 
There  is  no  German  who  from  time  to  time  does  not,  at  least 
academically,  indulge  in  patriotic  dreams  and  sentiments. 

But  all  those  amongst  them  who  are  serious  politicians,  and 
especially  those  who,  as  statesmen,  have  on  their  shoulders  and 
on  their  souls  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  all 
those  who  claim  to  be  what  is  in  Germany  called  ‘  ‘  lleal- 
Politiker” — the  politicians  who  in  their  practical  policy  take 
into  account  real  facts  and  circumstances,  and  aim  at  practically 
attainable  results — leave  the  ideals  or  objects  of  Pan-Germanism 
outside  the  sphere  of  their  “  Real-Politik.” 

And  that  they  are  quite  sincere  in  their  exclusion  of  Pan- 
Germanism  from  practical  policy,  can  be  recognised  the  moment 
we  consider  their  arguments  for  such  a  policy. 

Just  lately  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  on  Pan-Germanism 
with  a  foreign  ambassador,  who  represented  his  country  through 
many  a  year  at  the  Court  of  the  Kaiser.  I  ought  to  add  that  he 
belongs  to  a  nation  which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  like  Germans. 
He  explained  to  me  the  reasons  from  which  the  Kaiser  and  his 
advisers  are  against  Pan-Germanism  in  the  practical  policy.  We 
will  begin  with  the  less  important  ones. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
sentiment  and  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Germans  of  the 
North  and  the  Germans  of  the  South.  That  difference  is  as  real 
as  if  the  North-Germans  and  the  South-Germans  were  two  dis¬ 
tinct  nations.  The  German  Empire  of  to-day,  having  been 
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created  practically  by  the  Germans  of  Prussia,  bears  the  North- 
German  political  stamp.  The  North-Germans  in  general,  and 
Berlin  more  especially,  are  interested  that  that  should  continue 
to  remain  so.  It  could  not  remain  so  if  the  South-German  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Empire  should  be  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  the  Germans  of  Austria,  whose  type,  politically  and  morally, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  South-Germans.  The  incorporation 
of  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  with  the  German  ‘  ‘  Father- 
land  ”  would  seriously  change  the  political  character  of  the 
German  Empire,  which  change  is  simply  abhorrent  to  the  North- 
Germans. 

In  connection  with  this,  and  in  confirmation  of  that  view,  we 
must  remember  that,  although  containing  many  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics,  the  German  Empire  bears  at  present  the 
character  of  an  essentially  Protestant  organisation.  This  would 
be  changed  to  the  detriment  of  the  Protestants  if  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria,  with  their  intensely  Roman  Catholic  |x)piila- 
tion,  w^ere  incorporated  into  the  German  Empire.  German  Pro¬ 
testants  as  well  as  German  Liberals  are  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
increase  of  Roman  Catholic  forces  w'ithin  the  Empire.  That  fact 
is  so  well  known  that  the  Austrian  Pan-Germans,  who  ardently 
desire  the  union  with  the  German  Empire,  find  it  necessary  to 
soften,  if  not  quite  modify,  the  Roman  Catholic  character  of 
the  Austrian  Germans.  The  so-called  “  Los-vom-Rom  ”  move¬ 
ment  (the  Secession  from  Rome)  has  been  principally  for  that 
reason  inspired,  started,  and  led  by  the  Pan-Germans  of  Austria. 

But,  besides  these  important  arguments,  there  is  another  con¬ 
sideration  which  probably  weighs  heavily  with  practical  German 
statesmen. 

Austria-Hungary,  the  Dual  Monarchy,  is  a  peculiarly  con¬ 
stituted  political  organisation.  The  old  fallacy,  that  it  was  created 
by  the  intrigues  and  interests  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  must  be 
definitively  given  up.  No  doubt  the  dynastic  interests  of  the 
Hapsburgs  had  in  a  certain  measure  co-operated,  but  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  has  been  evolved  principally  out  of  the 
necessities  and  circumstances  not  only  of  the  peoples  who  form 
that  monarchy,  but  also  out  of  the  circumstances  and  necessities 
of  other  European  Powers.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  observed 
and  said  that  Austria  was  a  European  necessity,  a  Monarchy 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  European  equilibrium.  Even  such 
great  Pan-Slavists  as  the  Bohemian  leaders,  Palacky  and  Rieger, 
have  thought  and  said  that  if  Austria  did  not  exist,  it  w’ould  have 
been  necessary  to  create  her !  The  disappearance  of  Austria- 
Hungary  would  be  a  European  calamity,  because  it  would  seriously 
endanger  the  European  balance.  Yet  the  realisation  of  the  Pan- 
Germanic  programme  would  involve  the  disappearance  of  Austria- 
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Hungary!  In  that  case  the  realisation  of  the  Pan-Germanic 
programme  would  certainly  become  dangerous  for  European 
peace,  and  probably  more  dangerous  still  to  the  German  Empire 
itself!  The  duty  of  German  statesmen  is  to  safeguard  the 
German  Empire,  and  not  to  increase  its  dangers  and  risks. 
'I’herefore,  clearly,  it  cannot  be  the  duty  of  German  statesmen 
to  work  for  the  realisation  of  Pan-Germanism,  viz.,  for  the 
disruption  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  in  order  that 
the  German  provinces  of  Austria  might  be  absorbed  by  the 
German  Empire. 

This,  not  only  because  the  absorption  of  the  German  provinces 
of  Austria  by  the  German  Empire  would  disturb  the  European 
balance,  and  might  thereby  hasten  the  formation  of  a  formidable 
coalition  of  other  Powers  against  the  enlarged  Germany.  There 
are  some  additional  reasons  why  Germany’s  interest  is  to  uphold 
Austria  and  not  to  break  her  up. 

The  Austrian  Emperor  commands  the  regiments  which  tlu* 
Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Poles  and  Ruthenians  of 
Galicia,  Rumuns  and  Saxons  of  Translyvania,  Alagyars,  Slovaks, 
Servians  and  Croats  of  Hungary,  place  at  his  disposal.  Being 
the  ally  of  the  Austrian  Emjieror,  the  German  Kaiser  indirectly 
could  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  all  those  different  nationalities. 
This  advantage  the  Kaiser  could  not  have  if  the  Pan-Germanic 
ideals  were  accomplished.  On  the  contrary,  the  Slavs,  Magyars, 
and  Rumuns  would  be  naturally  filled  with  misgivings  and  dis¬ 
trust  against  the  enlarged  and  strengthened  Germany.  All  those 
different  nationalities  are  at  present,  nolenfs  voicns,  Germany’s 
allies.  After  the  disruption  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
—even  if  Hungary  were  to  obtain  her  independence — all  those 
nations  would  feel  and  probably  act  as  enemies  of  Pan-Germanic 
Germany. 

And  there  is  another,  somewhat  similar,  consideration  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Austria  stands  with  one  foot  in  Poland  and  with  the 
other  in  the  Balkans.  We  Servians  have  special  reasons  to  dis¬ 
like  the  fact.  But  even  without  the  occupation  of  two  Balkan 
provinces,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  already  the  geographical 
position  of  Austria  secures  to  her  a  certain  amount  of  economical 
and  political  influence  in  the  Balkans.  This  is  of  some  palpable 
advantage  to  Austria’s  ally — Germany.  Of  these  advantages  she 
would  deprive  herself  if  she  were  to  break  up  Austria  in  order 
to  annex  her  German  provinces.  Through  her  Austrian  ally 
Germany  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  herself  indirectly  a  Balkan 
Power.  Of  course,  the  Pan-Germans  declare  that  in  giving  up 
her  German  provinces  to  Germany,  Austria  would  not  necessarily 
cease  to  exist ;  on  the  contrary ,  she  would  only  become  a  ‘  ‘  more 
Eastern  Austria,”  receiving  compensation  in  the  Balkans.  But 
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the  “more  Eastern  Austria”  would  be  no  Austria  at  all.  It 
may  appear  as  an  independent  Kingdom  of  Hungary  which  will 
never  act  as  ally  of  Germany.  As  for  the  eventual  compensations 
in  the  Balkans,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Roumanians, 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  are  politically  wide-awake,  self-conscious 
nationalities,  with  comparatively  large  and  well-organised  armies, 
which  would,  as  in  duty  bound,  strenuously  defend  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  their  countries. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  all  these  arguments  combine 
together  to  lead  practical  German  statesmen  to  work  rather 
for  the  consolidation  of  Austria,  and  not  for  its  disruption.  And 
therefore  they  do  not — because  reasonably  they  cannot — work  for 
the  realisation  of  the  Pan-German  ideals. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  advanced  Pan-Germans 
dream  of  the  absorption  of  Holland,  and  of  turning  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam  into  German  ports. 

To  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  the  ancient  and  uninterruptedly 
continued  glory  of  Amsterdam  or  the  wealth  of  Rotterdam  that 
attracts  Pan-Germans.  If  those  two  great  and  world-famed  ports 
were  nothing  but  poor  fisher  villages,  and  all  Holland  nothing  but 
a  sandy  and  marshy  waste,  the  enthusiastic  Pan-Germans  would 
preach  with  equal  fervour  the  desirability  of  the  union  of  Holland 
wdth  the  German  Empire.  The  ethnical  fact  that  the  Dutch 
belong  to  the  family  of  Teutonic  nations,  coupled  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  fact  that  Holland  lies  on  the  frontier  of  Germany, 
justifies  in  the  eyes  of  the  patriotic  Pan-Germans  their  theory 
and  their  programme,  viz.,  that  the  Dutch  cousins  ought  to  bo 
united  with  their  German  cousins. 

German  practical  statesmen,  however,  cannot  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea.  They  know  that  the  Dutch,  although  not 
denying  their  Teutonic  family  connections,  have  a  deep  and  to 
them  very  dear  conviction  that  they  are  a  distinct  nation,  proud 
of  their  honourable  past,  and  hopeful  of  their  happy  future.  They 
know  w’ell  that  the  Dutch  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  be 
amalgamated  with  the  Germans,  not  even  in  a  federative  Re¬ 
public,  and  certainly  much  less  in  the  German  Empire.  That 
amalgamation  might  be  eventually  accomplisht'd ,  but  only  by  a 
military  conquest  and  by  a  systematic  oppression  through  genera¬ 
tions  over  a  hard-headed  and  hard-necked  people.  And  the 
military  conquest  of  Holland  would  be  surrounded  by  such  diffi¬ 
culties  and  risks  leading  to  war  with  a  European  coalition,  headed 
by  Great  Britain,  that  no  German  statesman  could  ever  advise  it. 
A  minor  consideration,  but  still  a  discouraging  consideration,  is 
that  the  Dutch  and  Deutsch  cousins  radically  disagree  on  several 
questions  of  great  national  importance,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
question  of  commercial  and  tariff  policy,  Holland  being  a  free- 
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trading  country,  while  Germany  sticks  to  the  protective  tariffs. 
As  the  accredited  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  Court  of  Holland,  1  came  often  enough  in 
touch  with  the  Dutch  statesmen.  1  never  met  one  who  had 
serious  apprehension  of  Germany’s  eventual  intentions  coneerning 
Bolland, 

There  is  another  consideration  which  1  should  think  is  not 
without  some  weight  with  the  German  statesmen.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  wars — and,  in  a  certain  sense,  just  because  of  the 
wars — the  world  has  made  considerable  progress  towards  the 
securing  of  general  and  permanent  peace.  The  idea  of  the 
solidarity  of  all  nations  has  been  evolved  into  more  visible  shape. 
The  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Eussia, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Japan  continue  naturally  to  con¬ 
sider  that  their  tir.st  and  uppermost  duty  is  to  safeguard  the  peace 
of  their  respective  eountries ;  but  at  the  same  time  most  of  them 
—probably  all  of  them — consider  it  their  hardly  less  pressing 
duty  to  co-operate  in  the  preservation  of  the  “  World’s  Peace.” 
The  Pan-German  ideals  could  not  be  realised  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  the  German  Empire  and  without  compromising 
the  Peace  of  the  World ;  in  other  words,  without  endangering 
the  objects  of  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  highest  duties  of 
German  statesmen.  Yes,  the  ‘‘  World’s  Peace,”  and  not  the 
”  World  Empire,”  is  the  worthy  device — indeed,  now  the  only 
possible  device — of  true  statesmen  marching  in  step  with  the 
most  progressive  ideas  of  our  time.  I  believe  the  leaders  of  the 
German  Real-Politik  to  be  such  statesmen.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  work,  openly  or  secretly,  at  the  realisation  of  the  Pan- 
Germanic  programme. 

******* 

To  recapitulate  the  principal  ideas  of  this  paper  : 

Pan-Germanism  exists  as  patriotic  sentiment,  not  as  practical 
policy. 

Some  German  patriots — most  irresponsible  politicians — have 
made,  and  continue  to  make,  efforts  to  transform  that  sentiment 
into  a  policy.  So  far  without  success. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  ever  succ('ed,  because  the  eventual 
realisation  of  a  Pan-German  programme  would  seriously  disturb 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  com|)romise  the  peace  of  that 
continent,  probably  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  and  would 
involve  Germany  in  very  grave  dangeis. 

Just  in  consequence  of  these  considerations — probably  also  of 
some  other  considerations  of  which  I  am  at  present  not  aware — 
German  practical  statesmanship  does  not,  and  in  all  probability 
will  never,  have  anything  to  do  with  Pan-Germanism. 

Chedo  Mi.tatovich. 


MAN’S  PLACE  IN  THE  UNIVEPtSES  :  A  FURTHER 
NOTE  ON  THE  VIEWS  OF  DR.  A.  R.  WALLACE. 


Dr.  a.  R.  Wallace,  in  the  number  of  this  Review  for  March, 
1903,  gave  reasons  for  reverting  to  the  belief  that  man  occupied 
a  central  and  unique  position  in  the  universe.  He  considered 
that  this  belief  had  been  too  hastily  abandoned  in  the  light  of 
medern  additions  to  knowledge  :  that  the  new  facts  called  for 
some  revision  in  form  of  statement  merely,  and  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  challenge  the  statement  itself.  Thus  we  cun  no  longer 
regard  the  earth  as  fixed,  with  the  heavenly  bodies  revolving 
round  it  as  centre,  for  we  now  know  that  the  earth  itself  rotates 
and  also  circles  round  the  sun  :  we  know  further  that  the  stars 
are  suns  similar  to  our  own,  and  probably  have  planets  revolving 
round  them  somewhat  similar  to  our  earth.  But  according  to 
Dr.  Wallace  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  these  planets  are 
inhabited  by  men  ;  he  thinks  it  quite  possible,  and  even  likely, 
that  our  earth  may  be  the  only  inhabited  j)lanet  in  the  universe. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  recall  here  most  of  the  arguments  he  used 
in  support  of  this  view,  nor  most  of  the  objections  to  it,  some 
of  which  were  stated  by  the  present  writer  in  the  following 
number  of  this  Review  (April,  1903).  The  purpose  of  the 
present  article  is  to  give  wider  publicity  to  a  totally  new  fact 
which  has  since  come  to  light,  and  which  not  only  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  Dr.  Wallace’s  views,  but  is  in  itself  of  startling 
importance. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  argument  that  the 
universe  of  stars  is  of  hnite  dimensions,  and  that  our  solar  system 
is  situated  near  its  centre.  If  the  first  proposition  is  true,  the 
second  cannot  be  true  for  long,  since  the  solar  system  is  moving 
among  the  stars,  and  at  its  present  rate  would  traverse  Dr. 
Wallace’s  finite  universe  of  stars  from  end  to  end  in  a  time  not 
much  greater  than  geologists  assign  to  the  life  of  our  earth. 
Still,  the  present  rate  may  not  be  permanent  or  even  lasting; 
we  may  be  going  to  turn  back  presently,  and  so  to  oscillate 
near  the  centre  ;  if  Dr.  Wallace  likes  to  assert  this,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  him  wrong. 

What  alters  the  case  completely  is  the  recent  discovery  that 
the  universe  of  stars  is  not  single,  but  multiple  in  character; 
we  are  surrounded  by  not  one  universe,  but  at  least  two,  and 
we  cannot  be  permanently  at  the  centre  of  both,  for  they  are 
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in  relative  motion.  The  only  way  to  render  Dr.  Wallace’s  posi¬ 
tion  still  tenable  is  to  make  the  extravagant  supposition  that 
the  relative  motion  of  one  universe  with  reference  to  the  other 
is  oscillatory ;  that  they  are  both  finite  and  have  approximately 
the  same  centre,  at  which  our  solar  system  is  placed,  and  that 
each  stellar  universe  is  oscillating  with  reference  to  that  centre. 
This  would  give  the  sun  a  proud  position  indeed,  but  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  anyone  will  claim  it  on  his 
behalf. 

The  honour  of  the  discovery  of  a  second  universe  of  stars 
belongs  to  Professor  J.  C.  Kapteyn,  of  Groningen,  who  devoted 
his  address  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904  to  this  topic,  pointing  out  how  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  stellar  universe  was  indicated,  without,  however,  giving 
details  for  distinguishing  one  from  another.  Following  up  the 
suggestion,  Mr.  A.  S.  Eddington,  recently  appointed  Chief 
Assistant  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  has  found  it 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  at  least  two  universes, 
and  to  estimate  their  relative  numerical  strength  and  relative 
motion  one  through  the  other.  His  ])aper  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  in  November  last,  and  is  printed  in  their 
Monthly  Notices  (Vol.  LXVII.,  p.  34).  It  may  be  added  that, 
before  Professor  Kapteyn’s  St.  Louis  address  had  been  published 
01  otherwise  made  known  to  him,  Mr.  H.  C.  Plummer,  of  the 
Oxford  University  Observatory,  independently  pointed  out 
(Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  LXV.,  pp.  566-9)  that  known  facts  in¬ 
dicated  the  existence  of  more  than  one  universe.  We  proceed 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  method  by  which  such  conclusions 
were  reached. 

It  is  a  familiar  experience,  when  walking  along  a  road,  hoping 
to  be  overtaken  by  a  tram  or  a  ’bus,  to  meet  a  great  number 
coming  in  the  reverse  direction  before  at  last  the  wished-for 
lingerer  comes  up  from  behind.  The  phenomenon  is  not  wholly 
due  to  the  perversity  of  Providence ;  our  own  imprudence  in 
walking  on  is  responsible  for  a  larger  share  in  it  than  we  might 
think.  If  we  walk  forward  at  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
’buses  are  running  at  six  miles  an  hour,  we  shall  meet  on  the 
average  ten  for  every  two  that  overtake  us.  This  is  the  “  cold 
calculating  rule,”  viz.  : — Add  the  two  paces  in  one  case,  and 
subtract  them  in  the  other ;  any  excess  over  the  ratio  thus  in- 
dicatc'd  we  may  then  reasonably  ascribe  to  malice  on  the  part 
of  Fate.  But  it  is  readily  seen  that  even  a  small  rate  of  advance 
will  produce  a  sensible  disparity  between  the  number  of  ’buses 
meeting  and  overtaking  us;  for  instance,  a  gentle  saunter  of 
two  Jiiiles  an  hour  would  make  the  ratio  eight  to  four,  or  two 
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to  one,  which  is  already  conspicuous,  while  as  our  pace  approaches 
that  of  the  ’buses  themselves  the  ratio  becomes  enormous;  in 
fact,  if  we  walk  at  the  same  rate  as  they  run,  none  will  ever 
overtake  us  at  all,  though  we  shall  continue  to  meet  plenty.  If 
we  walk  even  quicker  than  this,  we  begin  to  overtake  ’buses 
running  in  front  of  us,  which  will  in  effect  slowly  come  back 
to  us  from  the  same  direction  as  those  we  actually  meet ;  both 
services  are  approached  from  the  same  direction.  But  there  mav 
be  more  swiftly-moving  vehicles — say,  motor-cars — which  will 
still  overtake  us  from  behind ;  to  these  the  same  rule  would 
apply — add  our  own  pace  to  the  pace  of  the  motor-car  (if  any¬ 
one  can  gauge  it)  in  the  one  case,  subtract  it  in  the  other,  and 
ihe  results  represent  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  cars  met  to 
those  which  come  up  squawking  from  behind. 

In  short,  w^hatever  miscellaneous  traffic  there  may  be  on  the 
road,  provided  it  is  moving  backwards  and  forwards  equally, 
we  can  calculate  the  ratio  of  vehicles  which  meet  us  to  those 
catching  us  up  if  we  know  our  own  pace  and  the  general  pace 
of  the  vehicles.  The  proviso  should  be  noted,  and  we  shall 
presently  return  to  it.  The  vehicles  must  not  be  travelling 
generally  in  one  direction,  like  carts  on  a  market  day,  or  it  will 
upset  our  calculations ;  they  must  be  moving  backwards  and 
forw'ards  equally.  Further,  the  words  “general  pace’’  must 
not  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  average  pace  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  average ;  we  must  give  them  rather  a  special  meaning,  though 
we  need  not  stop  to  consider  it  here.  The  important  fact  for 
us,  indeed,  is  not  that  we  can  calculate  our  pace,  but  that  we 
can  infer  very  easily  our  direction  of  movement  (supposing  us 
to  be  unconscious  of  it)  by  counting  the  vehicles  coming  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  We  are  moving  in  that  direction  from  which 
come  most,  and  away  from  that  which  sends  least. 

Before  applying  these  considerations  to  “  the  stars  in  their 
courses  ’’  we  must  modify  some  important  details.  We  have  to  be 
so  tiresomely  complete  in  scientific  explanations ;  the  artist  can 
leave  out  a  good  deal  that  we  have  to  put  in.  “  Mr.  Conductor,” 
Mark  Twain  is  reported  to  have  asked  the  official  of  a  slow 
railway  in  the  West,  “did  you  ever  see  a  snail?’’  “  Wy, 
sutt’nly.’’  “  Then  I  suppose  you  met  him,  for  you  could  scarcely 
have  overtaken  him!  ’’  Artistically,  the  conception  is  complete, 
and  conveys  at  once  much  of  what  is.  above  laboriously  explained : 
scientifically,  one  is  driven  to  call  attention  to  the  omitted  alterna¬ 
tive  that  the  snail  might  have  overtaken  the  train.  Perhaps 
Mark  Twain,  knowing  Western  etiquette,  refrained  from  the 
more  insulting  suggestion  as  being  just  over  the  shooting-line. 

In  the  interests  of  completeness,  then,  we  proceed  to  note 
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that  the  stars  do  not  meet  or  overtake  us — at  least,  not  within 
human  knowledge.  No  doubt  they  have  done  so  in  the  remote 
past,  and  will  do  so  again,  but  in  the  few  thousand  years  of  our 
acquaintance  their  total  movements  have  not  much  altered  their 
apparent  positions.  But  they  have  moved,  and  their  movements 
are  measurable,  even  at  the  immense  distances  which  separate 
us  from  them.  These  great  distances  merely  render  the  measure¬ 
ment  more  laborious  and  more  difficult ;  they  do  not  prevent  it. 

A  more  important  consideration  is  that  the  stars  are  not  in  general 
moving  straight  towards  us  or  from  us,  as  are  vehicles  on  our 
own  road;  we  see  them  as  we  might  see  these  same  vehicles 
from  a  balloon  travelling  high  in  the  air,  or,  to  adopt  a  more 
modern  comparison,  from  one  of  the  airships  which  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  has  “  discovered  in  the  future,”  and  of  which  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  already  written  the  history.  Let  us  suppose  we  are 
travelling  in  such  an  airship  by  night,  and  regarding  vehicles, 
betrayed  only  by  their  lights,  travelling  in  all  directions  and  at 
all  paces  below  us.  By  the  principle  above  indicated,  we  could 
tell  the  direction  of  our  own  motion  (though  we  might  be  moving 
so  smoothly  as  to  be  unconscious  of  it)  by  simply  counting  the 
number  of  lights  travelling  towards  different  points  of  the 
compass.  Having  ascertained  from  which  quarter  most  ap¬ 
peared  to  come,  we  should  know  that  we  were  travelling  toxcards 
that  point;  or,  if  we  prefer  it,  we  might  identify  the  quarter 
from  which  fewest  appeared  to  come,  and  this  would  be  the 
point  from  which  we  were  travelling. 

But  a  new  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  discussion, 
which  requires  some  notice.  While  still  on  the  road  we  con¬ 
fined  our  attention  to  the  vehicles  on  the  same  road,  which 
could  only  go  either  forwards  or  backwards.  Now  that  we  are 
in  the  air  we  see  them  travelling  in  all  directions,  and  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  the  rule  is  still  applicable.  The  necessary  modi¬ 
fications  are  not,  however,  very  serious.  By  travelling  north  we 
shall  increase  the  number  of  vehicles  which  appear  to  come  from 
the  north,  and  diminish  those  from  the  south,  while  the  number 
from  east  or  west  will,  of  course,  not  be  affected.  What  about 
those  from  north-east  and  north-west?  There  will  be  a  certain 
apparent  increase,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  half-heartedly 
sidling  in  those  directions,  but  the  increase  will  not  be  so  great 
as  northwards.  Similarly,  for  those  from  south-east  and  south¬ 
west  there  will  be  a  decrease,  but  not  so  marked  as  the  decrease 
southwards.  As  w’e  go  round  the  points  of  the  compass  there 
will  be  one  maximum  and  one  minimum,  and  we  can  infer  our 
direction  of  travel  as  that  towards  the  maxiimini  or  from  the 
minimum. 
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Now  that  choice  of  alternatives  is  the  key  to  the  discovery  of 
the  new  universe.  Suppose  the  second  method  does  not  give  the 
same  result  as  the  first,  what  then?  That  is  to  say,  suppose 
the  maximum — the  direction  from  which  most  lights  are  coming 
— is  not  precisely  opposite  to  the  minimum,  how  should  we  inter¬ 
pret  the  fact?  Each  direction  should  indicate,  by  our  rule,  the 
direction  of  our  own  motion,  and  yet  we  cannot  be  travelling 
in  two  directions  at  once ;  there  must  be  something  wrong. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  assumptions 
originally  made,  and  we  remember  the  proviso  to  which  attention 
was  called  a  few  paragraphs  back,  that  the  traffic  must  be  moving 
indilferently  in  both  directions,  or,  as  we  should  now  re-state 
it,  in  all  directions.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  our  rule  will  not 
apply,  and  conversely,  if  our  rule  does  not  apply,  the  movements, 
whether  of  vehicles  or  stars,  cannot  be  indifferently  in  all  direc¬ 
tions — that  is  to  say,  the  traffic  of  vehicles  or  the  universe  of 
stars  cannot  be  considered  as  a  uniform  whole,  but  must  be 
made  up  of  portions  having  different  systematic  movements. 

It  might  be  objected  that  one  alternative  has  been  lost  sight 
of.  May  not  the  universe  be  still  single,  but  be  moving  as  a 
■whole  in  some  direction  different  from  that  of  the  solar  system? 
]\Iight  not  this  introduce  two  directions  of  motion  to  our  notice, 
and  so  explain  the  ambiguity  observed?  The  answer  is,  that  of 
the  movement  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  we  can  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  ;  we  can  only  deal  with  its  motion  relative  to  us,  or,  to  put 
it  more  politely,  with  our  own  motion  relative  to  the  universe. 
The  general  drift  of  market-carts  may  recur  to  us,  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  while  we  are  on  the  road  among  the  carts  we 
are  concerned  with  three  things  in  relative  motion — there  is  the 
road,  as  well  as  the  carts  and  ourselves.  If  we  stand  still  and 
note  that  the  carts  all  come  in  one  direction,  we  have  really 
noted  that  there  are  two  universes,  one  moving  relatively  to 
the  other,  viz.,  the  carts  moving  relatively  to  the  road.  If  we 
climb  in  our  airship  and  lose  sight  of  the  road,  the  drift  of 
the  lighted  carts  can  no  longer  be  interpreted  with  safety;  it 
might  mean  equally  well  that  i they  were  all  going  to  market, 
or  that  we  were  travelling  away  from  market.  If  lamps  were  lit 
on  the  road,  we  should  then  once  more  become  conscious  of 
the  two  universes  in  relative  motion — the  carts  and  the  road. 
And  one  evidence  of  their  existence  would  be  that  the  rule  for 
finding  our  own  velocity  would  give  us  different  results  when 
applied  to  different  objects — those  in  front  and  those  behind, 
say ;  the  maximum  would  not  be  opposite  to  the  minimum. 

In  just  this  way  Professor  Kapteyn  inferred  the  existence  of 
two  sets  of  stars  or  universes.  His  actual  words  are  : — 
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We  thus  in  reality  have  determined  the  apex  of  the  solar  motion 
separately  from  the  stars  having  direct  motion,  and  from  those  having  retro¬ 
grade  motion.  Instead  of  finding  the  same  point  (or  opposite  points),  we 
find  two  points  lying  about  125°  apart. 

We  will  conclude  that  there  are  tw’o  sets  of  stars.  The  motion  of  the  sun 
relative  to  the  mean  (the  centre  of  gravity)  of  the  one  set  differs  from  that 
relative  to  the  other  set. 

It  follows  that  one  set  of  the  stars  must  have  a  systematic  motion  relative 
to  the  other.i 

Professor  Kapteyn  proceeded  to  give  a  first  approximation  to 
the  relative  motion  of  the  two  streams.  The  line  of  approach  and 
recession  is  that  joining  our  sun  to  ^  Orionis,  and  lies  almost 
exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way.  But  he  preferred  to 
withhold  further  details  until  observations  made  with  the  spectro¬ 
scope,  which  give  a  totally  independent  measure  of  stellar  move¬ 
ments,  should  be  available  for  confirmation.  He  added  :  — 

I  shall  only  mention  that  the  way  in  which  I  conducted  the  solution 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  stars  without  exception  belong  to  one  of 
the  two  streams  (loc.  cit.,  p.  420). 

This  abstention  does  not,  however,  mean  that  Professor 
Kapteyn  had  not  done  a  very  great  deal  of  work  and  obtained  a 
fair  measure  of  certainty  in  his  conclusions ;  and  with  great 
interest  we  await  the  comparison  of  his  imjniblished  details  with 
those  obtained  independently  by  Mr.  Eddington — independently 
in  the  sense  that,  though  Mr.  Eddington  had  Professor  Kapteyn’s 
paper  before  him,  he  studied  a  totally  different  selection  of  stars. 
Kapteyn  took  the  stars  which  had  been  observed  by  Bradley  about 
1750;  Mr.  Plddington  those  ^observed  by  Groombridge  about  1810. 
.Modern  observations  compared  with  these  give  the  movements 
of  the  stars  in  the  interval — in  the  first  case  about  a  century  and 
a  half,  in  the  second  nearly  a  century.  But  Mr.  Eddington  found 
that  his  material  gave  him  such  consistent  and  definite  conclusions 
that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  publish  them.  The  reference  to  his 
paper  is  given  above,  and  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  figures  and 
diagrams  will  find  it  most  interesting  reading.  Others  who  dislike 
figures  may  still  have  the  patience  to  read  the  following  attempt 
to  reproduce  one  of  his  most  effective  points. 

We  have  said  that  when  observing  a  number  of  objects  travel¬ 
ling  indifferently  in  all  directions,  if  the  observer  is  himself  travel¬ 
ling  north,  he  will  see  most  come  apparently  from  the  north, 
fewest  from  the  south.  Suppose  him  to  represent  the  number 

(1)  CoiKjress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
edited  by  Howard  J.  Rogers,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Congresses.  Volume  IV. 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Sciences  of  the  Earth),  p.  419.  (Houghton, 
iliitlln,  1906.) 
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counted  from  any  direction  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  selected  origin 
in  that  direction  as  many  inches  long  as  the  count.  The  longest 
line  would  then  be  to  the  north,  the  shortest  to  the  south,  inter¬ 
mediate  ones  in  other  directions  :  and  a  curve  running  round  the 
ends  of  the  lines  would  form  an  oval  boundary.  Now  when  Mr. 
Eddington  drew  such  a  curve  for  his  stars,  he  found  that  he  did 
not  get  an  oval  at  all ,  but  an  irregular  curve ,  which  some  irreverent 
people,  seeing  it  on  the  screen,  compared  to  a  rabbit.  They  were 
so  far  justified  that  it  had  a  distinct  neck — a  contraction  near  one 
end  which  disqualified  it  as  an  oval ;  thus  illustrating  at  once  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kapteyn’s  point  that  there  was  more  than  one  stellar 
system.  But  the  special  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Eddington  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  more  constructive  manner  :  he  took  two  regular  ovals 
and  pieced  them  together  so  as  to  give  us  a  “  rabbit  ”  very  like 
the  one  already  exhibited.  Taking  them  apart  again,  he  was  able 
to  assign  to  each  the  universe  producing  it.  To  establish  his  con¬ 
clusions  firmly  he  did  this  six  times  with  different  groups  of  stars, 
and  show'ed  that  they  indicated  satisfactorily  the  same  pair  of 
universes  ;  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  “  drifts.” 

The  velocity  of  the  first  drift  relative  to  the  sun  is  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  second  (ratio  17  to  5)  .  .  .  and  for  this  reason  the  first 
drift  is  very  much  more  prominent  than  the  second  in  the  diagrams.  But 
the  result  of  the  analysis  is  to  show  that  they  contain  nearly  the  same 
number  of  stars,  drift  II.  containing  a  slightly  greater  proportion.  Another 
very  unexpected  result  is  that  the  proportion  of  drift  II.  to  drift  I.  stars  is 
very  nearly  constant  in  the  different  regions.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  the 
stars  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  we  should  hardly  have  expected  the  two 
drifts  to  possess  the  same  irregularities.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  stars 
are  much  more  numerous  near  the  Galactic  plane  than  elsewhere;  we  might 
expect  this  to  be  a  peculiarity  due  to  one  drift  alone.  Now  the  Galactic 
plane  passes  through  region  B  and  part  of  G,  and  we  see  that  actually  the 
special  abundance  of  stars  there  is  due  to  both  drifts  equally. 

Do  we  belong  to  one  of  these  drifts  more  than  the  other?  The 
disparity  in  velocity  rather  suggests  that  we  do.  One  of  them  is 
rushing  past  us — say,  at  seventeen  miles  a  second;  the  other  at 
only  five  miles.  If  we  are,  as  Dr.  Wallace  supposes,  at  the  centre 
of  one  of  them,  we  shall  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  longer  if 
it  is  the  five-miler.  But  then,  what  of  the  other,  which  contaias 
an  equal  number  of  stars  and  is  going  the  other  wmy?  Is  there 
not  room  for  at  least  one  inhabited  earth  in  that  too?  The  new 
fact  is,  in  all  truth,  a  stupendous  one,  and  brings  home  to  us  the 
immensity  of  space  and  time  in  quite  a  new  way.  That  two 
‘  ‘  drifts  ’  ’  of  stars  should  cross  each  other  suggests  times  when 
they  were  separate,  and  when  they  will  be  separate  again  :  and 
regions  of  space  in  which  they  m.ay  move  as  isolated  specks.  Has 
astronomy  even  vaster  ideas  than  this  in  store  for  us  in  the  future? 
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Without  failing  in  recognition  of  Professor  Kapteyn’s  claims  as 
discoverer,  we  may  cUvell  for  a  few  moments  with  pardonable  pride 
on  the  share  which  English  astronomers  have  had  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  these  wonderful  new  facts.  Kapteyn’s  researches 
were  based  on  the  Greenwich  observations  of  our  Astronomer 
Royal  Bradley,  with  wdiom  accurate  knowledge  of  the  heavens 
began.  Bradley  it  was  who  first  demonstrated  the  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  by  comparing  its  velocity  with  that  of  light — 
the  discovery  known  as  the  aberration  of  light.  He  also  discovered 
the  mutation  of  the  earth’s  axis,  and  (as  Mr.  Chandler  recently 
showed),  was,  at  his  death,  on  the  high  road  to  discovering  the 
variation  of  latitude.  Now  his  patient  observations  have  led,  in 
the  able  hands  of  Professor  Kapteyn,  to  the  revelation  of  another 
Universe. 

The  Boyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  has  also  a  large  and 
honourable  share  in  the  work  used  by  Mr.  Eddington,  who  is 
himself  a  recent  and  brilliant  addition  to  its  staff ;  but  the  foun¬ 
dations  are  due  to  one  of  our  English  amateur  astronomers,  a 
noble  body  of  whom  we  have  at  least  as  much  cause  to  be  proud 
as  of  our  National  Observatory.  Indeed,  the  National  Observatory 
itself  owes  its  origin  to  them,  for  it  was  an  amateur  astronomer, 
the  Rev.  John  Flamsteed ,  who  first  pointed  out  the  need  of  such 
an  institution  and  was  put  in  charge  of  it  when  built ;  and  several 
of  the  Astronomers  Royal  who  succeeded  him,  including  Bradley, 
were  drawn  really  from  the  same  class — of  which  the  greatest 
representative  to-day  is  Sir  William  Huggins,  recently  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Devotion  to  science  is  happily  peculiar  to 
no  country ;  but  we  look  with  pride  on  the  long  roll  of  English¬ 
men  who,  being  possessed  of  a  modest  competence  or  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth,  have  devoted  their  lives  to  astronomy.  Of  such  was 
Stephen  Groombridge,  “  astronomer  and  West  India  merchant,” 
in  the  terse  phraseology  of  the  index  to  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  We  can,  perhaps,  spare  a  few'  moments  to  glance  at 
a  portion  of  his  record,  as  given  in  the  annals  of  the  Royal  Astro* 
i  nomical  Society  at  his  death  in  1832  :  — 

The  late  Stephen  Groombridge,  Esq.,  was  well  known  for  many  years  to 
this  Society  as  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  intelligent  of  our  members, 
and  a  sincere  and  early  friend  to  our  Association,  in  the  formation  of  which 
(1820)  he  took  a  prominent  share. 

In  the  year  1806,  he  became  possessed^  of  a  splendid  transit-circle,  of  four 

(1)  The  instrument  was  set  up  at  Blackheath.  The  house  now  used  as  a 
club— the  Point  House  Club — near  the  top  of  Blackheath  Hill,  has  two  windows 
obviously  constructed  for  the  use  of  an  astronomer  (one  in  wh.at  is  now  a 
bath-room),  and  is  said  to  have  been  Groombridge’s  at  one  time.  But  it  was 
not  there  ihat  he  set  up  his  transit-circle  :  the  aspect  was  not  favourable.  His 
transit-circle  observations  were  made  in  Eliot  Place. 
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feet  in  diameter  (tlie  workmanship  of  our  celebrated  Troughton),  so  well 
known  by  his  name  and  the  excellent  use  to  which  he  applied  it;  and  he 
immediately  commenced  the  task  of  forming  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  stars 
as  low  as  the  8'9  magnitude  within  50°  of  the  North  Pole. 

In  this  arduous  undertaking  he  persevered  with  singular  assiduity  for  ten 
years,  and  in  the  year  1816  had  completed  about  60,000  observations  in  right 
ascension,  and  the  same  number  in  declination,  on  this  part  of  the  heavens 
— a  series  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  modern  astronomy. 

But  Mr.  Groombridge  was  not  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  register¬ 
ing  his  observations  :  he  applied  himself  with  equal  industry  to  the  harassing 
labour  of  reduction,  on  which  ten  years  more  were  exhausted,  until,  in 
1827,  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  com¬ 
pletely  recovered. 

Fortunately  the  work  was  completed  and  published  hy  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Board  of  Tjongitude,  and  on  the 
dissolution  of  that  Board,  continued  by  “  the  Lords  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  with  the  readiness  which  has  always  so  honourably  dis¬ 
tinguished  their  Lordships.”  The  catalogue  was  published  in 
1838. 

Such  is  the  brief  record  of  a  heroic  piece  of  labour,  of  which 
the  labourer  did  not  even  see  the  completion,  and  of  which  he  could 
never  have  hoped  to  see  the  fruits.  For  these  could  only  come 
long  after  his  death ,  when  his  patient  observations  were  compared 
with  others  made  after  a  sufficient  interval.  A  valuable  compari¬ 
son  of  this  kind  was  made  at  the  Eadcliffe  Obseiwatory ,  Oxford, 
about  1845  ;  but  the  comparison  used  by  Mr.  Eddington  was  made 
after  a  much  longer  interval  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
One  of  the  famous  star  catalogues  produced  by  our  National 
Observatory  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years  was  devoted  to  the 
re-observation  of  Groombridge’s  stars  and  w'as  published  in  190(1. 
To  render  the  comparison  of  old  and  new  more  accurate  and 
cifective,  the  whole  of  Groombridge’s  calculations  or  ‘‘reduc¬ 
tions  ”  of  his  observations  were  revised  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  so  as  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  material. 
The  names  of  two  members  of  the  Observatory  staff,  Air.  F.  W. 
Dyson  (then  Chief  Assistant,  but  since  apjxiintcd  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Scotland)  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Thackeray,  arc  honourably 
associated  with  this  work,  which  a])pcarcd  in  1905.  The  result 
of  it  all  is  the  admirable  series  of  ‘‘  proper  motions,”  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Eddington  has  divided  the  universe  into  two. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  above  the  substantial  aid  accorded  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  this  work.  Not  very  long  ago  a  less 
sympathetic  attitude  was  manifested  in  high  quarters  towards 
the  work  carried  on  at  our  National  Observatory,  and  similar 
researches,  as  not  directly  useful.  It  is  true  that  we  can  as  yet 
make  but  little  use  of  the  knowledge  that  there  are  two  separate 
star  drifts  now  that  we  have  got  it ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we 
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may  find  it  useful  in  some  unforeseen  way  in  the  future.  Who 
can  tell?  The  discussion  is  not  very  profitable,  and  the  existence 
of  men  like  Stephen  Groombridge  reminds  us  that  the  desire  for 
an  immediate  and  useful  outcome  for  scientific  work  is,  at  any  rate, 
not  universal.  But  one  does  not  willingly  forego  the  sympathy 
even  of  a  portion  of  the  community  ;  and  the  writing  of  the  earlier 
paragraphs  of  this  article  suggested  incidentally  a  very  definite 
prospect  of  usefulness  for  astronomical  work  of  the  highest 
accuracy  which  may  be  worth  setting  down  here.  We  talked 
of  future  airships  and  imagined  ourselves  looking  down  from  one 
on  the  lights  of  the  earth  below  us  and  watching  our  course.  If 
the  future  has  these  conveyances  in  store  for  us  (and  we  have 
already  reached  the  stage  when  newspapers  are  offering  prizes 
for  them) ,  the  early  voyages  will  no  doubt  be  guided  in  this  w’ay 
by  watching  earthly  lights.  But  these  will  only  correspond  to 
the  coasting  voyages  of  the  early  navigators,  when  they  dared  not 
venture  out  of  sight  of  land.  Are  there  not,  literally,  higher 
flights  ix)ssible  to  our  imagination?  May  our  grandsons  not  wish 
to  put  right  out  to  air  and  leave  the  earth  out  of  sight  below 
the  clouds?  If  so,  they  may  have  to  guide  their  course  by  the 
place  of  the  moon  among  the  stars.  The  seaman’s  horizon  has 
disappeared  and  they  may  not  be  able  to  find  a  substitute.  They 
may  find  some  way  (say)  of  dropping  something  and  watching  its 
flight,  which  will  satisfactorily  indicate  the  vertical  (and  so  the 
horizon) ;  but  this  may  not  be  found  practicable,  and  they  may 
have  to  go  back  to  observations  of  the  moon.  In  that  case,  all 
the  refinements  of  our  present  astronomical  skill  will  not  be  of 
much  service  :  we  must  improve  our  apparatus  for  observation 
certainly,  and  probably  our  theoretical  knowledge  very  consider¬ 
ably,  before  this  method  of  steering  an  airship  can  be  rendered 
practicable.  All  the  researches  which  appear  to  have  gone  beyond 
usefulness  for  the  sailors  on  the  sea  to-day  may  prove  of  vital 
importance  to  the  sailors  in  the  air  that  are  to  come. 

Is  this  too  imaginative?  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Wells  that  we 
are  not  nearly  imaginative  enough,  and  that  we  should  gain  by 
allowing  a  wider  outlook  to  fancy.  We  certainly  benefit  in  many 
ways  when  we  allow  him  to  act  as  guide;  and  yet,  in  thanking 
him  for  many  pleasant  hours,  may  a  matter-of-fact  astronomer 
ask  why  he  and  other  writers  have  always  stopped  short  at  a 
certain  point  in  their  exciting  flights  of  fancy?  Videlicet,  when 
they  take  us  to  the  moon,  it  is  always  in  some  uncomfortable 
conveyance  wdiich  leaves  the  earth  behind  :  either  M.  Jules 
Verne’s  projectile,  or  the  “repulsive”  Astronef  of  Mr.  George 
Griffith,  or  the  “  Cavorite  ”  sphere  of  Mr.  Wells  himself.  Why 
should  we  not  go  without  disturbance  on  the  earth  itself,  with  all 
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our  friends  around  us,  to  visit  some  other  member  of  the  solar 
system  or  of  some  distant  star?  It  only  needs  some  control  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  which  is  a  mere  trifle  already  familiar  to 
these  writers.  And  if  they  fear  to  leave  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  we  could  use  radium  to  warm  us;  or,  better  still,  why  not 
take  the  sun  with  us  too?  And  so  by  stretching  our  imagination 
further  and  yet  further  we  have  come  back  to  the  region  of  solid, 
sober  fact ;  for  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  Sun  and  earth 
and  planets — we  are  all  travelling  together  to  visit  (let  us  hope 
at  a  respectful  distance)  other  systems ;  and  the  latest  bulletin 
of  our  journey  is  that  we  have  a  double  series  of  visits  to  pay 
instead  of  one  only.  Dr.  Wallace  has  claimed  the  universe  for 
Man  by  tethering  him  to  the  centre  of  it.  As  though  in  protest, 
the  universe  has  disclosed  itself  to  us  as  two.  We  cannot  be 
fettered  to  both  :  shall  we  not  be  content  to  believe  that  we  have 
the  freedom  of  both? 

H.  H.  Turner. 

Univer.sity  Observatory,  Oxkord, 
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The  Agrarian  Question  in  Russia  towers  above  the  crowd  of 
problems  which  arc  now’  confronting  the  Government,  for  in  a 
country  with  more  than  a  milliard  acres  of  territory,  millions  of 
human  beings  are  starving,  and  the  cry  of  “  Land!  Land!  ”  is 
heard  on  every  side.  The  total  surface  of  European  Russia  is 
1,237,360,000  acres;  of  this,  1,018,737,000  acres  arc  registered, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  land  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation. 
The  registered  portion  may  be  roughly  divided  thus  :  — 

31 ’2  per  cent,  belonging  to  the  peasants. 

:i9'n  ,,  ,,  ,,  Crown. 

1'9  ,,  ,,  ,,  Imperial  family. 

24 '7  n  M  to  landed  proprietors  and  private  companies. 

2'3  ,,  ,,  ,,  tt)wns  and  monasteries. 

Of  this,  again,  only  592,650,000  acres  are  registered  as  capable 
of  paying  the  land  tax  ;  the  rest  consisting  of  lakes  and  un¬ 
reclaimed  marshes.  Seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  Euro])ean 
Iiussia  are  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  in  other  words,  that  part  of  the 
Empire  contains  upwards  of  63  millions  of  peasants.  Their  lot  is 
of  the  hardest.  Roughly  speaking,  they  possess  some  317,815,9 II 
acres  of  land,  of  which  91  per  cent,  is  unproductive.  After  de¬ 
ducting  this,  it  will  be  found  that  every  peasant  in  European 
Russia — man,  woman,  or  child — has  1 2V  acres  to  live  ii})on. 

Thus  on  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  position  is  different. 
In  central  Russia,  one-fourth  of  the  peasants  have  2’9  acres  per 
male  adult,  and  one-half  from  8^ — 11^  acres.  In  Roland,  jiarts 
of  Little  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine,  many  holdings  do  not  exceed 
8  acres.  There  arc  whole  districts  in  Great  Russia  where  they 
vary  between  2}  and  5.^  acres  per  male  adult,  whereas,  under 
the  triennial  system  which  prevails,  the  amount  required  is  from 
28-42  acres  per  male  adult. 

The  State  peasants,  i.c.,  those  whose  fathers  were  serfs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Crown  lands,  arc  not  much  better  off.  They  arc 
obliged  to  rent  land  from  the  nearest  large  proprietors,  and  often 
pay  a  very  high  price  for  it.  In  spite  of  the  common  grazing  land 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  commune,  their  breeds  of  cattle  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  for  the  pasturage  is  quite  insufiicient,  as 
when  the  serfs  were  liberated  the  proprietors  kept  the  best 
meadows  for  themselves.  Even  in  good  seasons  the  nioujiks' 
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COWS  arc  little  better  than  a  collection  of  skin  and  bones.  When  I 
released  from  their  miserable  sheds  after  the  winter  they  often  fall  I 
down  from  exhaustion ;  and  yet  milk  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  I 
the  staple  foods  of  the  peasantry.  I 

But  these  people  are  not  only  half-starved  ;  their  lives  arc  a  per-  I 
pctual  struggle  with  their  arch-enemy — the  tax-collector.  The  I 
average  amount  of  redemption  paid  for  small  allotments  is  equal  I 
to  about  17s.  of  English  money.  The  first  dessiatine  costs  twice  B 
as  much  as  the  second,  and  the  second  four  times  as  much  as  the  I 
third,  so  that  the  smaller  the  allotment  is  the  heavier  the  holder  P 
is  taxed.  This  burden,  together  with  the  land-taxes,  often  I 
amounts  to  between  180  and  280  per  cent,  of  the  normal  rental  L 
value  of  the  holding.  When  to  this  arc  added  the  perpetual  taxes  I 
to  cover  expenses  in  connection  with  recruiting,  church  building  P 
and  repairing,  road  mending,  local  administration,  and  so  forth, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  adult 
peasantry  leave  their  native  villages  and  tramp  round  Russia, 
begging  or  filching  their  daily  bread.  Such  are  to  be  seen  in 
crowds  in  the  towns — savage,  miserable,  and  scarcely  human. 
Those  they  leave  behind  at  home  are  not  much  more  civilised,  for 
they  drown  their  cares  in  vodka,  and  are  bom,  bred,  and  die  in 
surroundings  so  sordid  that  words  fail  to  depict  them. 

Prince  E.  Trubeckoi,  in  a  letter  recently  published  in  some  of 
the  Russian  papers,  deplores  the  utter  lack  of  ethical,  legal,  and 
political  ideas  among  the  peasant  masses.  The  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek,  for  they  arc  in  the  Government’s  policy,  and  in  that 
much-lauded  institution,  the  village  niir  or  community.  Created 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  mirs  were  confirmed  in  1861,  and 
flourish  at  the  present  day.  The  Ukases  of  that  year  excluded 
the  peasantry  from  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Code  and  placed 
them  under  that  of  Common  Law — which,  however,  had  long 
ceased  to  exist  except  in  the  imaginations  of  a  few  enthusiasts. 
Some  300  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  given  to  the  liberated 
serfs,  and  the  decision  as  to  the  extent  and  location  of  their 
holdings  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  mir.  Every  mir  elects 
a  starosta,  or  elder.  Too  often,  aided  by  the  local  police,  he  robs 
the  poorer  members.  Indeed,  the  system  affords  many  tempta¬ 
tions  to  dishonest  officials  and  village  dignitaries.  The  whole  of 
the  land  just  mentioned  belongs  to  these  communities,  the 
se])aratc  members  of  which  only  have  the  right  to  use  as  much 
as  the  mir  allots  them  for  working  purposes.  They  must  bear 
an  equal  part  in  the  charges  of  the  community,  and  are  supposed 
to  enjoy  equal  shares  in  any  profits  which  may  accrue  from  the 
land.  Needless  to  say,  the  starostas  and  local  police  officials  direct 
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the  proceedings  and  decide  all  disputes.  All  the  arable  land 
belonging  to  the  village  is  divided  into  three  large  fields,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality,  good,  medium,  or  bad,  of  the  soil.  Each  of 
these  is  then  sub-divided  into  as  many  lots  as  there  are  working 
units  in  the  community.  (A  working  unit  is  supposed  to  be  a 
male  adult,  but  the  presence  of  a  wife  or  grow’n-up  daughter  in 
the  family  is  taken  into  consideration  in  allotting  the  holdings, 
especially  when  bribes  are  forthcoming.)  The  forest  land  is  not 
always  laid  under  the  same  regulations ;  the  Russian  peasant 
likes  to  cut  down,  but  does  not  care  about  planting  new  trees  for 
his  children.  When  wood  is  scarce,  however,  every  trunk  is 
counted,  and  the  whole  divided  into  lots.  When  a  male  adult 
member  of  the  community  dies ,  there  is  a  redistribution  of  at  least 
part  of  the  land,  at  which  the  inevitable  vodka  again  plays  an 
im|X)rtant  part  in  guiding  the  judgment  of  the  starosta  and  the 
police  authority.  The  law  states  that  a  peasant’s  garden  and 
settlement  (osad)  is  his  own  personal  property ;  but  the  mirs  are 
laws  unto  themselves.  They  take  awmy  holdings  as  they  think  fit, 
leaving  the  owner  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  rural  proletariat.  This 
habitual  disregard  for,  and  careless  interpretation  of,  the  laws  at 
the  commune  meetings  and  tribunals  has  given  rise  to  the 
Kussian  proverb,  “  The  law  is  like  a  shaft,  it  will  go  where  you 
turn  it.”  Every  commune  has  the  right  to  institute  new  customs 
and  cut  off  the  holdings  of  its  members,  and  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  poor  man  suffers  the  most,  because  he  has  not  the 
means  to  bribe  the  influential  members  of  the  mir.  Instruction  in 
husbandry  docs  not  reach  the  villages,  for  the  Government  have 
hitherto  done  all  in  their  power  to  keep  these  63  millions  of 
the  Tsar’s  subjects  as  ignorant  as  possible.  Woe  betide  the  land- 
owner  who  attempts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  peasants  around 
him !  Not  only  do  the  objects  of  his  benevolence  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  his  intentions,  but  the  local  bureaucracy  report  the  matter 
to  headquarters,  and  the  w’ell-meant  efforts  are  nipped  in  the 
bud.  The  peasant  clings  to  the  same  superstitions  and  the  same 
methods  of  husbandry.  He  has  learned  nothing  new'  since  he  was 
liberated  but  the  habit  of  drinking  vodka,  which  a  considerate 
Government  supplies  him  with  whenever  he  has  a  few  copecks  to 
spare. 

Having  no  wish  for  anything  better,  he  still  uses  the  old  soJia 
or  peasants’  plough,  still  observes  a  multitude  of  customs,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  effect  iqxDn  the  land.  He  still  divides  his  holding 
into  three  fields — one  for  oats  for  the  horses,  one  to  lie  fallow  for 
pasturage,  and  one  for  the  winter  grain  (rye).  If  this  last  crop 
fails  he  eats  the  roots  in  the  forest,  makes  bread  of  tree  bark,  or 
(lies  of  want  and  the  diseases  want  engenders.  In  the  central 
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governments  the  peasants  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  I 
gather  in  enough  grain  to  pay  the  taxes  and  supply  themselves 
with  bread  for  100  days.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
a  good  meal,  to  feel  as  if  they  had  eaten  enough  food. 

Typhus  and  cholera  arc  always  with  them.  But  hard  as  their 
lives  are,  there  are  poorer  men  in  the  village.  There  are  peasants 
who  have  no  land  at  all ,  and  who ,  owing  to  some  oversight  in  the 
execution  of  the  Ukase  of  1861,  never  have  had  any.  In  Little 
Bussia  this  class  is  very  numerous ;  in  some  parts  of  Poland  it 
forms  21  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population.  Beyond  a  small 
garden  and  a  cabin  they  possess  nothing.  Bound  to  the  soil  as 
they  are  by  the  forces  of  custom,  atavism,  and  incapacity  for  any 
other  form  of  labour,  they  cannot  live  upon  it.  By  the  irony  I 
which  pervades  Russian  internal  administration  they  are  regis-  I 
tered  as  agriculturists  without  having  any  land  to  till.  If  they 
tramp  to  the  towns  the  prevailing  conditions  prevent  their  finding 
work.  Their  only  way  is  to  hire  themselves  out  when  they  can  on 
the  neighbouring  estates ;  but  here ,  too ,  the  supply  is  far  greater 
than  the  demand.  The  best  of  them  become  domestic  servants, 
carpenters,  etc.  ;  but  these  arc  the  rare  exceptions.  The  rest  are 
in  the  greatest  poverty,  brought  to  the  level  of  savages  by  constant 
hunger  and  wretchedness.  If  there  is  a  class  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  which  deserves  quicker  relief  than  the  others,  it  is  these 
landless  husbandmen,  who  can  barely  keep  themselves  alive 
whilst  young  and  strong,  and  are  doomed  to  perish  of  hunger 
when  they  grow  too  old  for  work,  or  when  a  bad  season  prevents 
their  being  hired. 

At  last  the  Government  have  realised  that  these  starving  masses 
must  have  some  means  of  living,  and  though  the  agrarian  question 
filled  hut  a  small  ix:)rtion  of  the  official  communication  of  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  M. 
Stolypin  is  sincere  in  his  intentions  to  carry  out  the  new  pro¬ 
gramme  of  agrarian  reform.  He  has  three  sources  from  which  to 
obtain  land  required  for  the  peasantry,  that  is — the  Crown  Lands— 
the  domains  in  the  |X)sscssion  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  estates 
in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  The  Crown  Lands  comprise 
about  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  European  Russia ;  of  these 
over  63  per  cent,  is  under  wood.  Indeed,  the  State  is  chief 
owner  of  Russian  forests,  having  upwards  of  272  millions  of  acres 
in  Europe.  These  forests  cannot  be  given  to  the  peasants  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  they  are  covered  with  debts,  of 
which  foreign  creditors  gave  money  solely  because  the  Russian 
Exchequer  has  over  a  hundred  millions  of  dessiatines  of  land. 
But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  there  is  a  law  providing  that 
a  man  may  only  cut  down  a  forest  once  in  fifty  years,  or,  if  the 
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forest  be  large,  one-fiftieth  part  each  year.  The  same  law  pro¬ 
vides  that,  as  he  fells  his  timber,  so  he  must  plant,  tree  for 
tree,  so  that  when  the  fifty  years  have  ex[)ire(I  his  successors 
will  find  another  forest  in  its  prime  to  replace  what  he  cut  down. 
The  needs  of  the  Itussian  peasantry  would  be  immediately  satis¬ 
fied  if  they  had  these  Crown  Lands.  Their  communes  woidd 
parcel  them  out.  Eager  for  so  much  wealth,  they  would  cut  down 
the  timber,  sell  it,  and  make  merry  with  vodka  upon  the  proceeds. 
But  one  of  the  State’s  greatest  sourc(‘s  of  income  would  be  gone, 
and  its  credit  vanish  with  the  felled  trees.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
in  these'  vast  estates  some  millions  of  acres,  planted  with  small 
trees  and  bringing  in  an  inconsiderable  revenue.  It  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  this  land  to  the  jx'asants.  There  are  also  between  nine 
and  10  millions  of  arable  land  which  the  Crown  owns  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Bussia,  and  lets  to  peasants  and  farmers  in  return  for  an 
annual  rental  of  over  seven  millions  of  roubles.  The  fact  that 
the  administrators  of  these  lands  are  being  asked  to  sell  them  out¬ 
right  to  the  lessees  jiroves  that  many  of  them  are  in  a  pxisition 
to  buy  settlements.  But  the  sale  of  such  estates  will  not  help 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  landless  peasants,  as  the  present 
leaseholders  will  be  the  first  to  profit  by  the  Government's  de¬ 
cision  to  dispose  of  them.  Over  3^-  millions  of  acres  of  this  land 
is  in  the  Government  of  Samara,  the  next  largest  tracts  being 
in  the  Governments  of  Astrakan,  Perm,  Cherson,  Orenburg,  Sara- 
tof,  Taurida,  Ekaterinoslaf ,  Tambof,  Ufa,  Bessarabia,  and 
Voronef.  According  to  the  computations  of  the  Cadet  (Constitu¬ 
tional-Democratic)  Party,  between  32  and  33  millions  of  des¬ 
siatines,  or  from  8G  to  89  millions  of  acres  will  be  required 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  landless  peasants,  and  of  those  who 
have  but  small  holdings.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
smaller  quantity — 86  millions  of  acres — will  suffice,  under 
judicious  distribution.  In  that  case,  allowing  that  Crown  Lands 
to  the  extent  of  ‘26^  millions  of  acres  (forest  and  arable)  will  be 
offered,  there  are  still  59 J  millions  of  acres  to  be  obtained  from 
the  two  remaining  sources  before  the  land-famine  can  be 
combated. 

The  domains  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperial  Family  hav( 
long  been  a  source  of  envy  to  men  of  many  parties  and  creed- 
in  Kussia.  Not  only  have  they  proved  an  ever-ready  weapon  foi 
the  drawing-room  agitator,  but  liberal-minded  people  point  to  them 
as  a  wasteful  luxuiw  in  a  country  where  famine  and  wholesale 
starvation  are  matters  of  yearly  occurrence.  But  hitherto  their 
owners  have  been  unwilling  to  forego  any  part  of  them.  As  late 
as  last  August  M.  Stolypin  declared  that  the  Tsar  considered  the 
final  decision  as  to  their  fate  as  his  own  prerogative,  of  which  he 
was  “  very  jealous,”  and  it  was  not  until  Seidcmber  7th  that  an 
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Ukase,  directing  that  portions  of  these  lands  should  be  olfered  to 
the  peasants,  was  published.  The  revenues  derived  from  these 
estates,  which  are  said  to  contain  upwards  of  100  millions  of 
acres,  are  supposed  to  be  wholly  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Imperial  Family.  But  official  reports 
point  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  various  bounties  and  reserved  for  a  special  fund.  The 
increase  in  the  Imperial  family  necessitated  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  revenues,  fietween  the  years  1806  and  1896  over 
millions  of  acres,  representing  a  territory  larger  than  Wales, 
were  added. 

But  however  important  the  decision  of  the  Tsar  with  resj)ect 
to  these  domains  may  be  in  itself,  it  will  not  do  very  much  towards 
helping  the  peasants,  as  something  under  millions  of  acres 
are  to  be  offered  to  them.  The  Government  of  Samara  contains 
the  largest  extent  of  over  1^-  million  of  acres,  the  next  largest 
tracts  being  situated  in  the  Governments  of  Simbirsk,  Saratof, 
Viatka,  Kief,  Podolia,  and  Voronef.  The  rest  of  the  domains 
suitable  for  dividing  into  holdings  are  scattered  over  European 
Kussia  in  comparatively  small  estates,  of  from  five  to  80 
thousand  acres,  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
rented  to  jxiasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  There  are, 
however,  two  exceptions — in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Podolia,  where 
only  47-6  per  cent,  is  let  to  the  peasantry.  The  rest  is  in  the 
hands  of  larger  proprietors,  principally  Poles.  These  men’s  an¬ 
cestors  have  rented  their  estates  for  generations,  handing  down 
the  leases  from  father  to  son.  The  prospect  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  met  with  a  bitter  outcry  on  their  yiart.  They  may 
possibly  offer  some  kind  of  organised  resistance.  After  allowing 
for  the  land  supplied  from  the  domains,  54  millions  of  acres  will 
still  be  needed.  These  will  be  supplied,  at  least  partially,  from 
the  third  and  last  source  :  private  estates.  The  position  of  the 
Bussian  landed  proprietors  has  undergone  great  changes  since 
their  serfs  were  liberated.  New’  and  less  favourable  conditions 
now  prevail.  Hired  labour  is  expensive,  and  “  European  ”  tastes, 
penetrating  to  the  manor  houses,  have  superseded  the  old  and 
simpler  ways  of  living.  The  consequence  is  that  the  country 
magnates  are  often  encumbered  with  debts.  Many  old  families, 
who  were  little  monarchs  before  the  year  1861 ,  have  been  obliged 
to  parcel  out  their  land  and  sell  it  to  the  sons  of  men  who  were 
theirs,  body  and  soul.  During  the  past  decade  the  sale  of  large 
estates  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Little  by  little  farms  have 
been  cut  off,  a  few’  hundred  acres  here,  a  few  there,  and  sold  :o 
peasant  communities  and  prosperous  townspeople.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  in  Poland.  Estate  after  estate  is  being  “  par- 
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celled  out  ”  and  sold  to  the  peasants,  until  the  sons  of  men  who 
owned  some  50  or  60  thousand  acres  are  reduced  to  the  home 
farm  and  a  manor  house  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  present 
size  of  their  property,  whilst  many  have  so  reduced  it  that  there 
is  little  but  the  house  and  garden  left.  In  Poland,  after  the 
insurrection  of  1863,  over  a  hundred  large  estates  were  confiscated 
and  given  to  the  Eussian  generals  and  officials.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  entailed  these  properties  in  order  to  keep  as  much  land 
as  possible  in  Eussian  hands.  But  the  new  owners  did  not  live 
on  their  estates,  and  let  the  land  to  Polish  tenants.  They,  too, 
have  become  impoverished ,  and  have  for  a  long  time  been  asking 
the  Government  to  permit  them  to  sell  their  estates  to  the  Polish 
peasants.  Permission  has  hitherto  been  refused,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  now  decided  to  grant  it,  in  view  of  the  land  famine. 
Taking  the  whole  of  European  Eussia,  and  judging  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  private  estates  are  being  offered  for  sale  in  small  lots,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  243  millions  of 
acres  in  private  hands  will  be  available  for  the  moujik  within  a 
reasonable  period.  In  this  way  about  24  millions  of  acres  will 
be  added  to  the  amount  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
There  still  remain  30  millions  of  acres  to  be  supplied.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Cadets,  in  forming  their  estimate, 
have  taken  the  peasants  with  moderately  small  holdings  into  con¬ 
sideration,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  would  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  both  ends  meet  if  they  only  knew  how  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  holdings  they  have  already.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  if  56  millions  of  acres  can  be  offered  to  the 
peasants  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  would  do  very  much  towards 
solving  Eussia’s  agrarian  problem.  Allowing  that  the  average 
peasant  family  consists  of  six  persons,  and  is  to  be  given  12 
dessiatines,  or  32|  acres,  it  will  be  possible  to  settle  nearly  KJl 
millions  of  people.  Even  when  this  land  is  disj^sed  of,  the 
Government  need  not  be  at  the  end  of  their  resources,  for  there 
are  large  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the  State  in  Asia,  where 
many  peasants,  both  with  and  without  land,  have  settled,  and 
where  easy  conditions  of  sale  can  be  offered.  It  is  supposed, 
how'ever,  that  the  w’orking  possibilities  will  first  be  tested  in 
European  Eussia  before  going  farther  afield.  The  scheme  is 
gigantic,  and  the  machinery,  especially  under  the  Eussian  Govern¬ 
ment,  necessarily  cumbersome.  The  huge  mass  of  information 
required,  including  details  of  the  quality  of  the  land  available, 
the  consideration  of  probable  climatic  changes  brought  about  by 
felling  the  forests,  the  prices  asked  by  private  owners,  and  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  the  peasants,  is  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Agrarian  Commissions  (Ziemleustroitielnya  Komisyi)  appointed 
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under  M.  Stolypin’s  directions.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
these  commissions  are  likely  to  live.  The  Liberal  Press  declares 
that  there  are  already  brought  face  to  face  wdth  great  obstacles, 
that  they  are  unpopular,  that  the  peasants  refuse  to  elect  members. 
On  the  other  hand,  official  reports  state  that,  up  till  the  middle 
of  Sei>temher,  there  are  already  184  district  commissions  at  work 
in  30  of  the  50  Governments.  Doubtless  the  real  difficulties  will 
arise  in  forming  the  Governmental  Commissions  with  delegates 
from  the  districts.  To  the  European  mind  it  would  appear  that 
the  weak  point  about  them  is  the  fact  that  most  of  their  members 
are  officials,  for  the  tchinovniks  are  hated  by  squires  and  peasants, 
and  only  a  complete  understanding  between  the  members  of  the 
Commissions  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  they  investigate 
can  bring  about  good  results. 

These  commissions  will  co-operate  with  the  Peasant  Land 
Bank  in  fixing  the  prices  of  land,  for  it  is  not  proposed  to  give 
any  portion  of  it  away  for  nothing.  Not  only  does  experienci' 
show  that  free  gifts  of  land  demoralise  the  peasantry  and  make 
them  idle — Galicia  is  an  example — but  the  State,  the  Imperial 
family,  and  the  private  owners  cannot  be  expected  to  part 
with  their  property  for  nothing.  The  probable  price  of  the 
Crown  Lands  will  be  about  100  roubles  per  dessiatine,  or  £10 
for  2/^  of  an  acre.  The  same  price  will  probably  be  asked  for  the 
domains.  In  the  Governments  of  Orenburg  and  Astrakan  the 
land  will  be  a  little  cheaper,  but  the  Peasant  Land  Bank  will 
charge  more  for  that  in  the  very  fertile  districts.  It  is  computed 
that  the  Government  will  require  about  one  milliard  50  millions 
of  roubles — even  counting  75  roubles  per  dessiatine — to  advance 
CO  the  {Xiasants  in  the  near  future.  If  to  this  sum  the  value  of 
the  domains,  equal  to  200  millions  of  roubles,  be  added,  together 
with  250  millions  of  roubles  paid  by  the  peasants  for  land  bought 
through  the  Bank  from  private  owners,  a  round  sum  of  at  least  one 
milliard  500  millions  of  roubles  will  have  to  be  paid  by  tie 
Russian  peasants  for  their  new  holdings.  Supposing  that  they 
have  to  pay  only  4  per  cent,  interest  upon  their  loans,  the  burden 
of  the  percentage  alone  wall  amount  to  some  60  millions  of  roubles. 
The  Peasant  Land  Bank  is  not  a  favoured  institution  with  the 
Russian  and  Polish  peasantry,  and  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  they  have  lost  confidence  in  it.  In  former  years  the  Govern¬ 
ment  used  to  advance  loans  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  market  value 
of  the  land,  but  during  the  year  1905  its  value  was  fixed  by  the 
commissions,  and  reached  a  very  low  figure.  This  is  why  the 
j)easants  prefer  to  go  straight  to  the  squires  for  their  land,  and 
pay  them  in  cash  or  by  instalments,  to  avoid  the  high  rate  of 
interest  (6J  per  cent.)  which  the  Bank  has  hitherto  exacted  from 
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them.  It  is  rumoured  that  this  institution  will  be  remodelled,  and 
a  project  for  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  has  already  been  formed, 
the  Treasury  agreeing  to  pay  the  difference  between  present  and 
future  rates.  In  valuing  the  land,  prices  will  be  fixed  according 
to  the  annual  income  derived  from  it,  and  not  according  to  present 
rent  or  lease.  Settlers  will  also  be  able  to  obtain  free  grants  of 
wood. 

The  question  is,  will  M.  Stolypin’s  project  succeed?  As  far  as 
the  amount  of  land  available  is  concerned,  there  should  be  no  great 
difficulty.  Not  only  is  the  sale  of  private  estates  likely  to  increase 
as  the  owners  become  convinced  of  the  Government’s  sincerity, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  large  numbers  of  peasants  will 
finally  settle  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia.  Neither  do  M.  Stolypin 
and  Prince  Vasilszykof — the  Agrarian  Minister — deny  that,  if 
the  need  arise,  private  estates  may  be  appropriated,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  owners’  sanction.  But  even  if  the  Government  be  able 
to  redeem  their  promise  to  bring  about  these  reforms  as  quickly 
as  possible,  years  must  elapse  before  the  work  will  be  complete. 
Another  doubt  is  as  to  w'hether  the  opinions  of  the  Agrarian  Com¬ 
missioners  will  be  at  one  with  those  of  the  bureaucracy.  The 
Constitutional  Democrats  have  already  criticised  the  project ; 
some,  possibly,  would  wdsh  the  moujik  to  have  his  land  for  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  obvious  advantages  in  the 
scheme.  The  fact  that  the  bonds  in  return  for  the  Crown  Lands 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  country  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  foreign 
market  will  do  much  to  simplify  the  financial  part  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  in  the  same  way  it  will  be  easier  to  locate  such  bonds 
as  the  Peasant  Bank  may  give  for  land  obtained  from  private 
owners.  Politically,  it  is  an  important  attack  upon  the  power 
of  the  Duma,  and  absolutely  disastrous  to  those  parties  who  count 
upon  the  support  of  the  rural  masses  in  their  struggles  wdth  the 
Government.  The  peasant  cares  little  who  gives  him  land — the 
Socialist,  the  Duma,  or  the  Tsar.  The  success  of  the  scheme 
will  therefore  depend  upon  the  conditions  upon  w’hich  the  land 
will  be  offered  to  him,  and  the  amount  of  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  receive  from  the  Liberals.  Not  only  50,  but  100 
acres  of  land  will  not  save  the  peasants  from  ultimate 
starvation  if  they  are  not  taught  how  to  till  it,  and  in  this  task, 
also,  the  Government  and  the  Ijiberals  must  act  together. 

B.  C.  Baskerville. 
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Some  years  ago  the  late  Dr,  Traill,  in  one  of  his  witty  dialogue^B 
written  after  Lucian’s  manner,  represented  Samuel  Richardses  ■ 
as  inflamed  with  jealousy  because  posterity  had  raised  a  statut  I 
to  Henry  Fielding  and  left  him  without  one.  Whereupos  ; 
Fielding  offered  the  satirical  consolation  that  in  one  particular  at 
least  they  had  been  treated  impartially — for  that  posterity  did 
not  read  the  works  of  either  of  them. 

This  statement,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  probability,  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  proof.  Publishers  occasionally  assure  ns 
that  such  and  such  an  author  is  “  the  favourite  reading  ”  of  such  i 
and  such  a  great  personage  ;  the  novels  of  Gaboriau ,  for  instance, 
have  been  described  as  “  the  favourite  reading  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.”  The  Waverley  novels  accompanied  Napoleon  on  his 
campaigns,  and  Charles  II.  took  especial  delight  in  Hndihras.  1 
have  not  discovered  that  any  person  of  note  has  admitted  tb 
works  of  Henry  Fielding  to  the  first  place  in  his  regard— Horac'r 
Walpole  actually  says  he  found  them  stupid  and  vulgar- 
hut  I  do  know  that  a  British  admiral  who  came  home  from  hi> 
last  cruise  about  1850  always  made  Tom  Jones  a  part  of  his  sea 
library.  These  attested  facts  do  not,  of  course,  materially  help 
us  to  gauge  the  taste  of  ‘‘the  great  variety  of  readers.”  But  as 
the  majority  of  them  are  usually  credited  with  a  good  appetite  for 
fiction,  it  would  certainly  be  strange  if  Henry  Fielding,  whom 
Sir  Walter  deemed  the  father  of  the  English  novel,  were,  inth 
multitude  of  his  descendants,  left  stranded  high  and  dry  ;  if  Tow 
Jones,  ‘‘that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners,”  as  Gibbon 
called  it,  so  far  from  outliving  ‘‘the  Palace  of  the  Escurial  and 
the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria,”  were  to  pass,  along  with  tk 
hobby-horse,  to  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten. 

Whether  that  History  of  a  Foundling  would  continue  to  exist 
if  nobody  read  it,  let  metaphysicians  decide.  Dr.  Traill’s  state¬ 
ment,  sweeping  as  it  is,  must  not  be  taken  literally.  Fielding 
still  has  readers,  still  has  admirers.  But  Dr.  Traill,  who  was  an 
excellent  judge  of  such  matters,  clearly  thought  that  their  number 
was  not  very  extensive,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  he  was 
right.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  if  I  supposed  that  all  the 
readers  of  this  Review  knew’  as  much  of  Henry  Fielding  and  his 
works  as  they  desire  to  know,  I  would  hold  my  hand;  but  it  is 
because  I  surmise  the  contrary  that  I  have  dared  to  string 
together  some  random  thoughts  about  the  man  and  his  writings. 
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now  that  the  bi-centenary  of  his  birth  approaches.  Even  so 
might  a  Lilliputian  who  had  made  a  study  of  Gulliver  during 
many  nights  and  days  discourse  of  the  Man-Mountain  to  other 
Lilliputians,  whose  avocations  had  debarred  them  from  so  close 
a  scrutiny.  For,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  Fielding,  he  is 
admittedly  among  the  Titans  ;  and  as  to  the  comparative  neglect 
which  has  overtaken  him,  it  may  be  partially  explained  by  the 
fairly  common  feeling  that  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  which  he  wrote,  is  an  especially  ignoble  period  in  our  annals. 
Yet  it  may  be  of  service  to  cast  a  backward  glance  at  that  noisy, 
robustious  age,  when  our  rude  forefathers  were  (it  appears)  so 
very  different  from  their  polite  descendants. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  most  striking  instance  of  that 
contrast  in  manners  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Squire  Western, 
Tory,  fox-hunter,  and  preserver  of  the  game.  Bred  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  talked  the  broad  dialect  of  Somersetshire,  cursed  and 
swore  and  used  foul  language  in  the  presence  of  his  women - 
kind  on  any  provocation,  was  a  cruel  tyrant  to  his  daughter 
Sophia  (whom  at  the  same  time  he  idolised)  and  got  drunk  every 
Jay  of  his  life.  What  is  worse,  he  constantly  vilified  his  late 
wife,  an  unhappy  and  inoffensive  lady,  in  Sophia’s  hearing;  to 
no  purpose,  be  it  said,  for  Sophia  loved  and  reverenced  her 
mother’s  memory,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  assent  to  his 
abuse.  In  this  one  particular  he  was,  we  may  hope,  rather  worse 
than  his  neighbours,  but  in  his  other  characteristics  Fielding 
would  have  us  take  him  for  an  average  specimen  of  his  class.  Thus 
the  language  with  which  he  “  bespattered  ”  Jones  on  one  occasion 
is  described  as  of  that  kind  ‘  ‘  which  passes  between  country  gentle¬ 
men  who  embrace  opposite  sides  of  the  question,”  and  included 
a  certain  invitation  ‘‘  which  is  generally  introduced  into  all  con¬ 
troversies  that  arise  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  gentry 
at  horse-races,  cock-matches,  and  other  public  places.”^  Well 
might  Anthony  Trollope  exclaim,  in  describing  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  that  if  Western  was  a  true 
representative  of  the  race  of  squires,  that  race  had  made  mar¬ 
vellous  progress  in  improvement  in  a  hundred  years. ^  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  take  upon  himself 
to  assert  that  there  cannot  be  found  to-day  in  that  position  any 
man  as  violent,  as  brutal,  and  as  drunken  as  Western;  but  the 
difference  is,  that  such  a  man  is  now  exceptional.  He  is  frowned 
upon  by  his  class,  probably  reduced  to  a  minority  of  one,  and  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  company  of  inferiors ,  who  drink  with  him  and 
are  his  toadies,  but  laugh  at  him  behind  his  back.  Western,  on 
the  other  hand,  set  the  tone  in  his  country.  Yet  we  must  not 
(1)  Tom  Jonta,  Book  II.,  ch.  ix.  (2)  Barchester  Towers,  ch.  xxii. 
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forget  that  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Allworthy,  was  in  every  respect  ' 
his  exact  opposite.  Allworthy,  however,  filled  his  house  (as  did  ^ 
Ealph  Allen,  his  original)  with  educated  men,  so  as  to  be  in. 
dependent  of  the  society  of  his  fellow-squires — I  had  almost  said 
in  Allworthy’s  case,  with  educated  scoundrels. 

But  that  “  if  ”  of  Trollope’s,  though  it  may  not  have  “much 
virtue,’’  has  at  least  much  suggestiveness.  As  to  Western 
Fielding  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  his  great  contemporan 
John  Wesley,  who  tells  how  at  Newcastle  he  “  met  a  gentleman  ' 
in  the  streets  cursing  and  swearing  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  that 
I  could  not  but  stop  him.’’  Wesley  managed  to  appease  the  ' 
gentleman,  who  said  he  would  come  and  hear  him  preach,  “onh 
he  was  afraid  I  should  say  something  against  fighting  of  cocks."' 
At  Bradford-on-A von ,  too,  which  is  on  the  border  of  Squire 
Western’s  county,  Wesley’s  discourse  was  interrupted  “  especially 
by  one,  called  a  gentleman,  w^ho  had  filled  his  pockets  with  rotten 
eggs ;  but  a  young  man  coming  unawares  clapped  his  hands  on 
each  side,  and  smashed  them  all  at  once.  In  an  instant,”  the 
entry  concludes,  w  ith  pardonable  humour,  “  he  was  perfumed  all 
over,  though  it  was  not  so  sw'eet  as  balsam.”^  Western’s  truth 
to  nature ,  then ,  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  question ;  but  the 
doubt  which  lurked  in  Trollope’s  mind  crops  up  unbidden  in  other 
connections,  as  one  turns  the  pages  of  Tom  Jones  or  of  Jmdw 
Is  there  indeed  (or  was  there  then)  such  a  preponderance  in  the 
mass  of  mankind  of  meanness  over  generosity,  of  hypocrisy  over 
candour,  of  callousness  over  humanity?  Were  women  in  general 
so  careless  of  their  honour,  and  men  in  general  so  ready  to  betray 
it?  Were  the  manners  and  customs  of  eighteenth-century 
England  really  so  corrupted?  In  a  word,  has  Henry  Fielding 
drawn  his  picture  with  impartiality,  or  are  we  to  allow  for  any 
bias  due  to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  to  the  sort  of  life  he  had  led, 
or  to  that  excessive  employment  of  contrast  which  perhaps  no 
imaginative  writer,  however  great,  has  been  able  wholly  to 
avoid? 

One  who  promises  to  be  an  avid  reader,  and  upon  whose  eyes 
the  wide  and  noble  prospect  of  English  literature  has  just  begun 
to  dawn,  said  lately  in  my  hearing  that  he  did  not  want  to  knoiv 
anything  about  the  lives  or  characters  of  authors,  for  such  know¬ 
ledge  would  tend  to  destroy  the  illusion  created  by  their  works. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  view — if  we  are  satisfied 
to  rest  in  an  illusion.  But  if  we  would  see  further  into  the 
matter,  if  we  would  be  assured  how  far  the  illusion  is  just,  we 
cannot  afford  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  and  tern- 

(1)  Wesley’s  Journal,  January,  1743. 

(2)  Wesley’s  Journal,  September  19th,  1769. 
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peraraent  of  its  creator.  No  man  or  writer  can  be  wholly  im- 
|)ersonal.  Shakespeare  gets  very  near  it;  he,  of  all  writers, 
seems  most  aloof  from  any  bias  due  to  disposition  or  surround¬ 
ings;  his  detachment  is  Olympian.  Yet  even  in  his  works  the 
voice  of  intimate  personal  experience  is  occasionally  heard. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  hardly  think  him  human.  But 
such  aloofness  as  his  is  extremely  rare.  We  do  not  find  it,  for 
instance,  in  Burns  or  Shelley,  in  Thackeray  or  Sterne.  And 
hence  it  is  that  two  or  more  writers  will  survey  the  features  of 
their  age,  and  will  portray  them  very  variously.  They  look  at 
them  through  different  glasses.  Three  eighteenth-century 
novelists.  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith — a  realist,  a  senti¬ 
mentalist,  and  an  idealist,  if  a  rough  classification  may  be  hazarded 
—have  recorded  their  impressions  of  their  times,  which  impres¬ 
sions,  as  everyone  is  awmre,  are  various  and  individual.  Fielding 
was  a  more  exact  observer  than  the  other  two,  and  their  superior 
in  talent ;  but  even  in  his  case  it  does  not  do  to  overlook  (if  I 
may  borrow  an  astronomical  phrase)  the  personal  equation. 

Let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  circumstances  of  his  early  man¬ 
hood.  Macaulay,  in  a  famous  and  justly  admired  passage,^  has 
drawn  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  denizens  of  Grub  Street  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Samuel  Johnson  joined 
:  their  ranks  ;  how  they  were  ‘  ‘  sometimes  blazing  in  gold-laced 
hats  and  waistcoats ;  sometimes  lying  in  bed  because  their  coats 
had  gone  to  pieces,  or  wearing  paper  cravats  because  their  linen 
was  in  pawn ;  sometimes  drinking  champagne  and  tokay  with 
Betty  Careless ;  sometimes  standing  at  the  window  of  an  eating- 
house  in  Porridge  Island ,  to  snuff  up  the  scent  of  what  they  could 
not  afford  to  taste,”  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  which 
is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  This  was  the  company 
in  which  Fielding  found  himself  thrown  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Practically  without  resources  except  those  afforded  by  a  good 
education,  good  health,  and  abundant  animal  spirits,  he  had,  as 
he  said  afterwards,  to  choose  between  turning  hackney  writer 
or  hackney  coachman.^  The  choice  was  soon  made.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Dryden,  and  to  challenge 
fortune  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  He  met  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success  at  once,  and  managed  to  rub  along  in  this  fashion 
for  a  dozen  years.  His  plays  served  their  purpose,  and  he  was 
probably  quite  aware  that  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  only  an 
ephemeral  value.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  seamy  side  of  life, 
so  much  of  it ,  indeed ,  that  he  inclined  to  take  a  poor  opinion 

(1)  Essay  on  Croker’s  Edition  of  lioswelVs  Life  of  Johnmn. 

(2)  Letter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  June 
25rd,  1754. 
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of  humanity.  He  rubbed  shoulders  with  those  noisy  comrades 
described  by  Lord  Macaulay,  perhaps  with  Savage,  for  instance 
whose  act  of  bloodshed  in  an  unlucky  broil  may  have  suggested 
the  similar  misfortune  w’hich  befell  Tom  Jones.  But  we  need 
not  suppose  he  had  no  better  society,  though  Boswell  says  he 
never  kept  any  polite  company  in  his  life.  His  friendship  with 
Lyttleton,  for  instance,  which  began  at  Eton,  lasted  till  the  end, 
and  his  family  connections  must  socially  have  stood  him  in  some 
stead.  In  the  main,  however,  we  may  suppose  that  the  majority 
of  his  intimates — and  he  was  the  most  sociable  of  men— were 
occupied  with  much  the  same  pursuits  as  himself.  Their  moral 
standard,  even  after  making  allowances  for  Macaulay’s  rhetoric, 
was  not  a  high  one,  and  Fielding  nowhere  pretends  to  have  been 
any  better  than  his  fellows.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  confession  to  Minos  of  the  narrator  of  A  Journey  from 
this  World  to  the  Next  is  Fielding’s  own.  The  narrator  admits 
that  he  had  been  far  from  strait-laced  in  his  youth,  “  but  had 
never  done  an  injury  to  any  man  living,  nor  avoided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  good.”^  There  is  also  an  explicit  statement  in 
Amelia  which  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  w’e  may  look  for  autobiographical 
touches  in  the  persons  of  Tom  Jones,  Captain  Booth,  Horatio, 
and  Mr.  Wilson.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Fielding!, 
second  cousin,  bluntly  identifies  him  with  Booth.  “I  wonder,' 
she  adds,  referring  to  Jones  and  Booth,  “  he  does  not  perceire 
them  to  be  sorry  scoundrels.”^  To  this  description  of  these 
gentlemen  I  must  return  a  little  later.  As  to  the  identification, 
it  is  to  be  accepted  with  the  reserve  that  w^hile  in  the  general 
outline  of  character  Booth  may  stand  for  a  likeness  of  Henry 
Fielding,  it  is  unfair  and  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  in  any 
particular  actions  of  his  hero  he  has  registered  or  pilloried  his  own 
In  Fielding’s  picture  of  Horatio  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  toucn 
which  it  is  very  important  to  remark.  Horatio  ‘‘had  wit  and 
humour,  with  an  inclination  to  satire  which  he  indulged  rather 
too  much.”^  This  is  an  exact  description  of  one  aspect  of  our 
author’s  genius.  The  wit  and  humour  will  be  acknowledged  at 
once  by  anyone  who  has  made  acquaintance  with  Parson  Adam? 
or  with  Partridge,  figures  in  the  very  front  rank  of  humorous 
portrayal.  The  inclination  to  satire  is  only  less  apparent  than 
the  wit  and  humour.  It  is  explicitly  the  driving-power  of 
Jonathan  Wild  and  Joseph  Andrews,  implicitly  of  Tom  Jones  od 


(1)  A  Journey  from  This  World  to  the,  ^’ext,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  above  quoted. 

(3)  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  II.,  ch.  iv. 
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Amelia.  And  Horatio  indulged  it  rather  too  much.  That  is  a 
statement  of  considerable  moment. 

The  would-be  satirist  looks  round  upon  the  society  which  he 
knows,  and  sees  it  full  of  imperfections.  These,  in  the  interests 
of  virtue,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  expose.  His  task  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  any  more  than  the  scavenger’s,  but  insensibly  he 
grows  to  like  it.  His  gaze  is  fixed  so  constantly  upon  the  blemishes 
and  blots  of  humanity  that  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unable 
to  see  anything  else.  He  indulges  his  inclination  to  satire  rather 
too  much. 

This  propensity  Fielding  did  not  altogther  escape.  The  social 
conditions  amid  which  he  lived  while  connected  with  the  theatre 
are  reflected  and  intensified  in  his  plays,  and  their  operation  is 
not  limited  to  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden,  but  extended,  not 
always  fairly,  to  other  strata  of  society.  He  has  eyes,  at  this 
period  of  his  career,  for  imperfections  only.  Virtue,  enshrined 
in  her  remote  fane,  is  for  the  time  forgotten.  Satire,  unchecked 
by  her  frown,  runs  into  exaggeration  and  degenerates  into  in¬ 
decency.  The  very  stones  of  Grub  Street  cry  out  against  him. 
The  journal  named  after  that  delectable  alley  falls  foul  of  the 
licence  of  some  of  his  early  plays,  and  avers  that  they  “  met  with 
the  universal  detestation  of  the  town.”  A  case  of  Satan  rebuking 
sin,  perhaps,  but  that  does  not  make  sin  any  whiter.  “  The 
great”  and  ”  the  polite,”  however,  accept  the  dedications  of  his 
comedies — Sir  Eobert  Walpole  himself.  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  a 
brace  of  dukes.  One,  Love  in  Several  Masques,  he  inscribes  to 
Lady  Mary;  it  is  comparatively  inoffensive,  but  the  bare  fact 
that  she  saw  it  played  twdce  reminds  us  of  the  change  that  has 
since  then  taken  place  in  the  standard  of  propriety.  Meanwhile 
the  dramatist  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  being  young  and 
strong,  finds  his  lot  quite  tolerable.  In  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
to  Walpole  he  petitions  for  any  sort  of  post  under  Government, 
and  laments  the  presence  of  duns  and  the  absence  of  dinner ;  but 
seems  only  half  in  earnest.  No  doubt  the  lines  were  penned  in 
one  of  his  impecunious  seasons.  Again  we  are  reminded  of 
Macaulay.  ‘‘They  knew  luxury;  they  knew  beggary;  but  they 
never  knew  comfort.”  Most  true,  and — thus  far — most  applic¬ 
able.  But  Fielding  differed  in  one  respect,  and  that  the  most 
important,  from  his  fellow-scribblers.  ‘‘  These  men,”  the  indict¬ 
ment  proceeds,  ‘‘were  irreclaimable.”  And  that  emphatically 
he  was  not.  He  extricated  himself,  before  it  was  too  late,  from 
the  quagmire  which  engulfed  so  many.  His  great  works  were 
all,  as  yet,  unwritten  ;  but  if  we  find  in  them  at  times  an  unneces¬ 
sary  bitterness,  a  low  estimate  of  human  motives  too  widely 
diffused ,  and  a  degree  of  coarseness  which  might  have  been 
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avoided ;  if  the  stage  is  so  crowded  with  unworthy  characters 
that  we  are  tempted  to  recall  the  disproportionate  bread  and  sack 
in  Falstaff’s  tavern  bill — we  may  refer  these  blemishes  to  those  I 
early  days  when  a  disposition  naturally  prone  to  cynicism  found 
in  the  men  and  women  around  it  so  little  to  admire  and  so  much 
to  despise.  What  wonder  if  a  young  man,  thrown  into  such  a 
vortex  at  a  most  impressionable  age,  was  in  some  degree  infected 
with  the  sordid  views  and  loose  opinions  of  those  among  whom  he  " 
moved?  The  infection,  in  his  case,  never  wholly  disappeared; 
but  if  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  holding  of  these  views  and 
opinions  detracts  something  from  the  value  of  Fielding’s  picture 
of  contemporary  character,  that  does  not  unmake  the  picture  as 
a  whole ;  it  only  means  that  a  great  artist  has  fallen  short  of 
perfection.  The  fare  provided,  as  the  first  chapter  of  Tom  Jones 
assures  us,  is  no  other  than  Human  Nature;  but  Thackeray 
himself  admits,  with  decent  reluctance,  that  the  cloth  mignt  j 
have  been  cleaner.^  “  Seeing  life”  is  one  thing;  ‘‘to  see  life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole  ”  is  another.  Fielding  has,  it  seems  o 
me,  just  missed  the  latter  qualification,  which  Matthew  Arnold 
claimed  for  Sophocles,  and  which  we  may  claim  for  Shakespeare; 
but  he  has  seen  certain  aspects  of  life,  and  makes  his  readers  see 
them,  as  clearly  as  any  other  writer  of  fiction  since  the  world 
began.  And  about  the  condition  of  the  cloth  I  have  only  one  thing 
more  to  say,  and  that  is,  that  the  host  himself  was  quite  unaware 
of  it.  We  may  attribute  this  fact  to  an  obliquity  in  his  own 
vision,  or  to  the  temper  of  his  age,  or  to  a  combination  of  both. 
But  fact  it  is.  It  did  not  strike  him  that  his  novels  might  not 
suitably  be  put  in  everybody’s  hands.  On  the  contrary,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  ‘‘  some  tender  maid,  whose  grandmother 
is  yet  unborn  ”  should  be  numbered  amongst  their  readers.® 

That  imaginary  damsel  would,  at  any  rate,  meet  with  two 
characters  of  her  own  sex  from  whom  she  could  get  no  harm ;  I 
refer  to  Sophia  Western  and  Amelia  Booth.  The  creator  of  these 
heroines  has  certainly  pushed  contrast  to  the  furthest  limit,  but 
for  so  amiable  a  reason  that  he  is  readily  forgiven.  They  are  both 
portraits  of  his  wife.  Sophia  and  Amelia  represent  Miss  Charlotte 
Cradock  before  and  after  she  became  Mrs.  Henry  Fielding.  Their 
noble  qualities  arc  heightened  by  the  conspicuous  defects  of  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  In  Tom  Jones  there  is  besides 
the  heroine  one  other  female  character  who  is  endurable ;  in 
Amelia  there  is  hardly  that.  Is  there  not  something  almost  artless 
in  this  method  of  enhancing  praise?  Artless  or  not,  it  is  in  the 

(1)  Lectures  on  the  English  Huniorist.s. 

(2)  Tom  Jones,  Book  XIII.,  ch.  i.  This  is  the  pass.Tge  in  which  he  tells  us 
who  it  was  that  sat  as  model  for  Sophia. 
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highest  degree  effective.  From  such  woirien  as  Miss  Bridget 
Allworthy,  Mrs.  Waters,  Lady  Bellaston,  and  Mrs.  Ellison  (the 
list  could  easily  be  doubled)  the  reader,  disgusted  and  sometimes 
sickened,  turns  with  intense  relief  to  the  society  of  Sophia  and 
Amelia.  In  them  he  knows  that  he  will  find  nothing  to  shock 
his  moral  sense  or  to  offend  his  taste,  though  it  may  for  a  moment 
surprise  him  that  Amelia  should  base  her  idea  of  Heaven  upon 
Vauxhall  Gardens.^  Sophia  Western  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
,  English  gentlewoman.  She  is  high-spirited,  yet  kind  and 

I  .courteous  to  all ;  faultless  in  temper  and  in  breeding ;  has  a  per¬ 
fect  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  others  and  of  what  is  due  to 
herelf.  To  a  tender  heart  she  adds  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  person  is  an  index  of  the  soul  that  lodges  there.  To 
her  the  words  of  Steele  might  well  apply,  that  “  to  love  her  is  a 
liberal  education.”  (I  am  afraid  this  is  almost  dithyrambic,  but 
I  am  one  of  those  in  whom  Fielding’s  prophecy^  is  amply  fulfilled, 
for  I  am  greatly  in  love  with  his  heroine.)  What  male  reader 
is  there  whose  blood  does  not  boil  at  the  persecutions  to  which 
Sophia  is  subjected,  to  force  her  to  accept  the  odious  Blifil  as  .i 
husband?  Who  but  wmuld  cheerfully  assault  her  brutal  father,  at 
the  risk  of  bodily  harm  or  legal  penalty,  w'hen  he  flings  his 
daughter  from  him  with  such  violence  upon  the  polished  floor  that 
I  the  blood  flows  from  her  mouth?  Oh,  Sophia,  Sophia,  thou  art 
I  almost  too  ready  to  forgive ;  it  is  indeed  thine  only  fault,  as  it  is 
p  Amelia’s  also ;  too  ready  to  overlook  the  Squire’s  cruelty ;  too 
ready  to  forgive  the  infidelities  of  Mr.  Jones — who  is,  to  say  the 
truth,  not  fit  to  tie  thy  shoestring ! 

Sophia’s  attitude  to  her  father  (to  resume  a  less  impassioned 
strain)  marks,  as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  the  period  of 
the  story.  In  Fielding’s  day  daughters  did  not  criticise  their 
parents.  Sophia  never  wavers  in  her  love  and  reverence,  in  spite 
of  all  that  Western  does,  and  says,  and  is.  She  does  not  even 
ask  herself,  it  appears,  whether  he  might  not  employ  his  time  more 
profitably  than  in  getting  dramk  every  afternoon.  She  will  not 
marry  a  man  whom  she  hates,  but  short  of  that  she  will  obey  her 
father  in  all  things  ;  will  submit  to  his  abuse  and  his  punishments, 
without  a  murmur  or  an  inw’ard  question.  Such  a  situation  is 
no  longer  possible.  Nowadays  a  daughter  might  conceivably  love 
such  a  father,  but  could  not  revere  him.  She  might  try 
to  reclaim  him — a  course  w^hich  Sophia  would  have  deemed 
undutiful ;  or  she  might  leave  him  for  good ;  or  she 
might  stay,  and  by  acquiescence  in  his  proceedings  herself, 
perhaps,  deteriorate.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  paths  of 
men  and  women,  which  in  the  twentieth  converge  and  intermingle 
at  so  many  points,  were  rigidly  distinct.  Drunkenness  did  not 
(1)  Amelia,  Book  IX.,  ch.  ix.  (2)  Tom  Jonrtt,  Book  III.,  cb.  x. 
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beseem  a  lady,  but  it  was  so  common,  in  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  as  scarcely  to  arouse  her  censure  or  surprise.  Hence 
Sophia  regarded  this  habit  in  her  father,  with  its  attendant 
failings,  as  part  of  the  natural  order.  She  was  as  content  with 
him  as  he  with  her.  A  better  spirit  was  already  abroad  among 
the  younger  men.  Tom  Jones  is  usually  temperate  in  his  pota¬ 
tions  ;  so  is  Nightingale,  so  is  Booth.  They  do  not  wilfully  appear 
before  ladies  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

Such,  then,  was  Sophia  Western.  And  if  her  advent  is  so 
welcome  a  relief  to  readers  of  Tom  Jones,  how  much  more  wel¬ 
come  must  that  of  her  original  have  been  to  Henry  Fielding, 
weary  of  the  dissolute  society  among  which  he  moved !  He  had 
known  and  admired  Miss  Charlotte  Cradock,  a  country  girl  from 
Wiltshire,  some  years  before  he  married  her.  His  marriage  was 
the  turning-point  in  his  career.  All  his  great  wmrk  is  subsequent 
to  it.  Joseph  Andreics  and  Jonathan  Wild  appeared  in  his 
wife’s  lifetime,  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia  after  he  had  lost  her. 
The  classical  quotations  prefixed  to  Amelia  (the  last  of  his  novels) 
are  retrospective  in  their  bearing,  and  surely  sum  up  his  owm 
experience  : — “  Happy  and  thrice  happy  they  who  are  united  by 
unbroken  bonds”  ;  ‘‘A  man  can  get  nothing  better  than  a  good 
wife,  and  nothing  w’orse  than  a  bad  one.”  A  closing  reflection 
in  Tom  Jones  is  of  the  same  purport.  “  Thus,  reader,  we  have 
at  length  brought  our  history  to  a  conclusion  ;  in  which ,  to  our 
great  pleasure,  though  contrary  perhaps  to  thy  expectation,  Mr. 
Jones  appears  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  human  kind ;  for  what 
happiness  this  world  affords  equal  to  the  possession  of  such  a 
woman  as  Sophia,  I  sincerely  own  I  have  never  yet  discovered.” 
For  eight  years  this  happiness  was  Fielding’s.  There  are 
touching  references  to  his  wife  in  the  preface  to  the  Miscellanies, 
published  shortly  before  her  death.  He  speaks  there  of  “the 
dangerous  illness  of  one  from  whom  I  draw  all  the  solid  comfort 
of  my  life.”  Later  on  he  writes  :  ‘‘  The  extreme  danger  of  life 
into  which  a  Person  very  dear  to  me  was  reduced  rendered  me 
incapable  of  executing  my  task.”  And  once  more:  “I  was 
last  winter  laid  up  with  the  gout,  with  a  favourite  child  dying 
in  one  bed,  and  my  wife  in  a  condition  very  little  better  on 
another,  attended  with  other  circumstances  which  served  as  very 
proper  decorations  for  such  a  scene.”  But  her  loss  could  not 
rob  him  of  his  happiest  memories ;  and  he  looked  forward  to 
reunion  in  another  life.  “  This  is  a  hope,”  he  writes,  ‘‘which 
no  reasoning  shall  ever  argue  me  out  of,  nor  can  any  man  show 
me  its  absolute  impossibility  till  he  can  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  bestow  it  on  me.”^  That 
(1)  .4  Remedy  for  Affliction. 
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in  this  life  he  did  not  forget  her,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the 
pages  of  Tom  Jones  and  of  Amelia. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  what  is  good  and  admirable  than 
on  the  reverse  of  those  qualities,  but  that  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  the  less  worthy  characters  in  the  novels  are  drawn 
to  admiration,  and  that  many  of  them  are  more  often  a  source 
of  wholesome  laughter  than  of  repulsion.  So  it  is,  to  name  but 
two  examples,  with  Squire  Western  and  with  Mrs.  Slipslop, 
Lady  Booby’s  waiting-gentlewoman,  who  maltreats  the  King’s 
English  so  delightfully.  “  Do  you  intend  to  result  my  passion?  ” 
she  asks  the  unhappy  Joseph  Andrews.  “Is  it  not  enough, 
ungrateful  as  you  are,  to  make  no  return  to  all  the  favours  I  have 
done  you,  but  you  must  treat  me  with  ironing?  Barbarous 
monster !  How  have  1  deserved  that  my  passion  should  be 
resulted  and  treated  wdth  ironing?’’  “Madame,’’  answ’ers 
Joseph,  “  I  don’t  understand  your  hard  words. ’’^  And  no 
wonder.  Think,  too,  of  the  amount  of  diversion  forthcoming 
when  we  are  on  the  road  with  Parson  Adams  and  Joseph,  or  with 
Jones  and  Partridge.  There  is  no  manner  of  question  about 
Fielding’s  humour,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  moral.  And 
with  that  I  must  come  to  those  two  very  faulty  heroes,  Tom  Jones 
and  Captain  Booth,  on  whom  Lady  Mary  passed  such  summary 
condemnation. 

It  seems  hard  measure  to  describe  as  sorry  scoundrels  men  who, 
however  deeply  they  offended,  w’ere  capable  of  repentance  and  of 
amending  their  ways.  Of  the  two  Booth  has  the  better  moral 
character,  for  when  he  repents  it  is  in  dust  and  ashes.  New¬ 
gate,  whither  he  had  been  committed  for  siding  with  the  weaker 
party  in  a  street  disturbance,  is  the  scene  of  his  downfall.  It 
was  one  of  the  infamies  of  the  age  that  prisons  were  forcing- 
houses  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness.  Fielding’s  description  of  the 
horrors  of  Newgate  may  have  helped  to  arouse  the  public  con¬ 
science.  Ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  Amelia  John  Wesley 
records  that  the  Bristol  Newgate  had  been  entirely  cleansed  ;  that 
fighting,  cheating,  drinking,  and  vice  had  all  been  swept  away.“ 
In  the  uncleansed  London  New^gate  vice  throve  in  the  tainted  soil 
and  was  fostered  by  the  venality  of  the  keeper.  Booth  succumbs 
to  temptation,  but  his  repentance  is  sincere  and  effectual.  Re¬ 
leased  from  Newgate,  he  returns  to  his  proper  allegiance,  w'hich 
he  does  not  afterwards  forsake.  He  has,  unhappily,  the  love  of 
gambling  in  his  blood,  and  by  its  indulgence  comes  near  to  ruining 
his  family  and  himself;  but  this  failing,  too,  he  conquers.  He 
is  distinctly  a  good-hearted  man,  although  a  weak  one;  not  too 
weak,  moreover,  to  pull  himself  up  in  time.  We  may  part  with 

(1)  Joxep/i  AndrncK,  Book  I.,  ch.  6.  (2^  Wesley’s  Journal,  January  2nd,  1761. 
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him  in  the  author’s  own  words,  with  which  the  novel  closes  : 

“  Amelia  declared  to  me,  the  other  day,  that  she  did  not  remember 
to  have  seen  her  husband  out  of  humour  these  ten  years ;  and 
upon  my  insinuating  to  her  that  he  had  the  best  of  wives,  she 
answered,  with  a  smile,  that  she  ought  to  be  so,  for  that  he  had 
made  her  the  happiest  of  women .  ’  ’ 

With  .Tones  it  is  less  easy  to  deal  fairly.  While  he  is  in  many 
respects  a  more  amiable  character  than  Booth,  he  is  a  far  worse 
offender.  He  is  brave,  generous,  affectionate,  hates  meanness 
and  hypocrisy,  and  is  “  nobody’s  enemy  but  his  own.”^  For  these 
characteristics  the  reader  is  disposed  to  love  him,  and  for  their 
sake  to  pardon  (while  regretting)  his  early  irregularities.  Our 
sympathies  are  won  by  the  Spartan  fortitude  with  ’  which  he 
endures  the  severe  corrections  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Thw’ackum,  his 
tutor,  sooner  than  betray  his  accomplice  in  a  boyish  escapade; 
and  by  his  generosity  to  the  family  of  his  friend  Black  George, 
the  gamekeeper,  to  supply  whose  needs  he  sells  the  “  little  horse  ” 
which  Mr.  Allworthy  had  given  him.  We  think  of  him  as  a 
fine,  manly  young  fellow,  who  will  soon  outgrow  his  follies.  We 
are  angry  with  him  for  his  behaviour  at  Upton — angry,  and 
astonished  that  he  can  think  of  any  other  woman  when  sworn 
to  love  Sophia  only.  It  is  not  what  we  expected  of  him,  but  we 
do  not  give  up  hope.  But  the  crowning  offence  is  too  much  for 
us.  After  his  cold-blooded  and  mercenary  intrigue  with  Lady 
Bellaston  we  wMsh  our  hands  of  him.  How  can  any  self-respect¬ 
ing  reader  tolerate  one  “who  sold  himself’’  (as  Colonel  New- 
come  put  it)  while  professing  himself  to  be  Sophia’s,  and  Sophia’s 
only?  True,  his  last  shilling  was  gone;  but  anything  was 
better  than  this.  He  was  young  and  strong  :  he  had  better  have 
bought  a  porter’s  knot,  as  the  bookseller  advised  .Johnson  to 
do.  and  laboured  for  his  living.  That  would  have  been  a  safer 
WTiy  to  Sophia’s  heart.  The  only  means  of  regaining  our  lost 
liking  is  to  discredit  the  episode  altogether.  I  am  going  to  be 
greatly  audacious.  For  once.  I  humbly  but  seriously  think. 
Fielding’s  psychology  is  at  fault.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man 
with  the  undoubted  good  qualities  which  Jones  possessed  would 
have  stooped  to  such  an  infamy — the  lowest,  or  almost  the 
lowest,  degradation  to  w’hich  any  man  could  descend. 

If  the  reader  cannot  see  this  matter  as  I  do,  I  hope  he  may 
find  some  explanation  that  can  satisfy  him.  We  may,  at  any 
rate,  agree  that  .Tones  w^as  not  fortun.atc  in  bis  upbringing. 
True,  he  enjoyed  the  protecting  care  of  Mr.  A1 1  worthy ;  but  the 
good  man  (as  Fielding  loves  to  call  him)  was  mistaken,  as  the 
sequel  showed,  in  the  character  of  those  whom  he  appointed  to 
(1)  Tom  Jones,  Book  IV.,  ch.  v. 
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instruct  his  adopted  son.  Thvvackum,  who  was  a  great  njdiolder 
of  religious  observance,  “  too  much  neglected  virtue  ”  ;  Square, 
who  insisted  perpetually  upon  the  natural  beauty  of  virtue,  “too 
much  neglected  religion.”  “In  one  point  only  they  agreed,” 
says  the  author,  “  in  all  their  discourses  on  morality  never  to 
mention  the  word  goodness.”  ^  Thwackum  was  a  bully,  and 
Square  a  time-server.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  pupil  grew 
up  with  some  confusion  in  his  principles.  Things  might  have 
turned  out  differently,  had  Parson  Adams  been  his  tutor. 

Of  all  Fielding’s  male  characters,  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  seems 
to  me  at  once  the  most  lovable  and  the  most  diverting,  though 
in  the  latter  quality  some  may  give  the  preference  to  Partridge. 
He  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  most  wddely  known,  and  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  supreme  excellence  with  which 
he  is  drawn.  To  talk  about  him  is  almost  presumptuous;  yet 
how  can  one  write  of  Fielding  and  not  mention  Adams? 
Besides,  I  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture  that  it  is  time  to  come  out  into  the  sunshine.  The 
character  of  Parson  Adams,  then,  who  was,  like  the  poet  Gay 
(according  to  Pope’s  testimony) 

In  wit,  a  man;  simplicity,  a  child, 

would  appear  to  have  been  devised  in  the  happiest  and  gayest 
hour  of  Fielding’s  genius.  He  is  compounded  of  good  sense  and 
good  humour,  is  learned  yet  credulous,  goes  about  the  world 
thinking  everyone  as  honest  and  good-natured  as  himself,  has 
the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  with  a 
dash  of  harmless  vanity  which  there  is  no  resisting.  Do;  -  the 
reader  recollect  Mr.  Wilson’s  tirade  against  vanity,  and  how 
the  parson  received  it  ?  “  Adams  now  began  to  fumble  in  his 

pockets,  and  soon  cried  out,  ‘  Oh,  la  !  I  have  it  not  about  me.’ 
I’pon  this  the  gentleman  asked  him  what  he  was  searching  for. 
He  said  lie  searched  after  a  sermon ,  which  he  thought  his  master¬ 
piece,  against  vanity.  ‘  Fie  upon  it,  fie  upon  it,’  cries  he,  ‘why 
do  I  ever  leave  that  sermon  out  of  my  pocket?  I  wish  it  was 
within  five  miles;  I  would  willingly  fetch  it,  to  read 
it  to  you.  ...  I  am  confident  you  would  admire  it ; 
indeed,  I  have  never  been  a  greater  enemy  to  any  passion  than 
that  silly  one  of  vanity!  ’  Yet  of  all  the  passions  he  was  a 
notable  opponent ,  and  their  conquest  may  have  formed  the  matter 
of  those  nine  volumes  of  sermons  to  sell  which  he  set  out  to 
London,  but  which  he  had  unluckily  forgotten  to  put  in  his 
saddle-bags.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  delightful  picture 
of  inconsistency  than  the  scene  in  which  he  harangues  Joseph  at 

(1)  Tom  Jones,  Book  III.,  ch.  iv.  (2)  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  III.,  ch.  iii. 
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great  length  on  the  sin  of  indulging  overmuch  the  passion  of  love. 
“  No  Christian,”  he  concludes,  “  ought  so  to  set  his  heart  on  any 
person  or  thing  in  this  world,  but  that  whenever  it  shall  be 
required,  or  taken  from  him  in  any  manner  by  divine  Providence, 
he  may  be  able  peaceably,  quietly,  and  contentedly  to  resign 
it.”  ‘‘At  which  words,”  the  narrative  proceeds,  ‘‘one  came 
hastily  in  and  acquainted  Mr.  Adams  that  his  youngest  son  was 
drowned.  He  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  soon  began  to  stamp 
about  the  room  and  deplore  his  loss  w’ith  the  bitterest  agony. 
Joseph,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  concern  likewise,  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  attempt  to  comfort  the  parson ;  in  which 
attempt  he  used  many  arguments  that  he  had  at  several  times 
remembered  out  of  his  own  discourses,  both  in  private  and  public, 
but  he  was  not  at  leisure  now  to  hearken  to  his  advice.  ‘  Child, 
child,’  said  he,  ‘do  not  go  about  impossibilities.  Had  it  been 
any  other  of  my  children,  I  could  have  borne  it  with  patience; 
but  my  little  prattler,  the  darling  and  comfort  of  my  old 

age - ”  and  so  he  goes  on  lamenting,  we  respectfully  sharing 

his  grief,  when  on  a  sudden  little  Johnny  appears,  ‘‘  not  dead, 
but  very  wet  ”  (like  the  character  in  The  Stranger)  and  lamen 
tation  is  exchanged  for  all  the  extravagances  of  joy.  But  the 
best  is  yet  to  come.  ‘‘  When  these  tumults  were  over,”  we  read, 
‘‘  the  parson,  taking  Joseph  aside,  proceeded  thus — ‘No,  Joseph, 
do  not  give  too  much  way  to  thy  passions,  if  thou  dost  expect 
happiness.’  ”  This  was  more  than  Joseph,  for  all  his  patience, 
could  endure,  and  he  turned  upon  his  admonisher.  The  ensuing 
dialogue,  together  with  the  intervention  of  good  Mrs.  Adams, 
is  too  long  to  quote,  but  every  word  of  it  is  admirable.  The 
episode,  from  beginning  to  end,  touches  the  high-water  mark  of 
[)urc  comedy.^ 

The  full  and  even  flow  of  Fielding’s  narratives  has  won  much 
admiration.  Equally  to  be  admired  is  the  naturalness  of  his 
conversations.  They  are  always  spontaneous  and  appropriate, 
packed  with  ready  rejoinders,  and  casting  flashes  of  light  upon 
contrasted  characters.  Fielding’s  practice  as  a  writer  of  plays 
no  doubt  helped  to  give  him  a  facility  in  this  direction,  which, 
however,  was  mainly  the  outcome  of  his  own  disposition.  ‘‘  Con¬ 
ference  maketh  a  ready  man,”  and  he  loved  to  confer  with  persons 
of  all  classes.  He  did  not  think,  with  Parson  Adams,  that  all 
knowledge  is  contained  in  books.  On  his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  when 
his  fellow-travellers  were  prostrate  below,  and  the  sailors  wholly 
occupied  with  their  duties,  the  absence  of  all  conversation  could 
not  have  befallen,  he  tells  U8,y6ne  who  disliked  it  more  than  he 
did.  Talk  was  the  food  his  social  disposition  craved,^  and  his 
(1)  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  IV.,  ch.  viii.  (2)  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 
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love  of  it  made  it  easy  for  him  to  imagine  conversations  when 
he  came  to  write.  It  is  in  the  course  of  conversation,  as  much 
as  in  action,  that  character  (in  novels)  is  discerned;  and  it  was 
in  the  delineation  and  development  of  character,  we  may  fancy, 
that  Fielding,  as  a  writer,  took  the  keenest  pleasure.  ^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  high  spirits  are  at  their  highest  in  The 
History  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his  friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams, 
that  “comic  epic  poem  in  prose,’’  as  he  calls  it,  which  is 
avowedly  written  in  Cervantes’  manner;  written,  too,  while 
his  wife  was  still  living,  and  before  his  own  health  began  to  give 
him  trouble.  Launched  with  the  design  of  ridiculing  Richard¬ 
son’s  Pamela,  it  soon  sails  out  upon  more  open  waters.  It  is 
the  gayest  of  his  novels,  as  Tom  Jones  is  the  most  powerful, 
and  Amelia  the  most  sombre.  Yet  even  in  Joseph  Andrews 
there  is  visible  that  tendency  to  moralise  which  is  accentuated 
in  the  later  works.  In  them  the  author  constantly  reminds  us 
that  he  writes  with  moral  purpose.  The  Bow'  Street  magistrate 
(for  such  is  Fielding  now  become)  is  perpetually  confronted  with 
human  nature  in  its  darker  aspects  :  with  crime,  with  vice,  with 
subterfuge,  with  misery.  Association  with  these  grim  facts,  and 
the  depression  caused  by  declining  health,  have  certainly  infected 
the  atmosphere  of  Amelia.  Tom  Jones,  his  masterpifxe,-is-  of 
the  middle  period,  when  he  was  a  working  T^rister  and  journalist, 
went  the  Western  Circuit,  and  enjoyed  Ralph  Allen’s  hospitality 
at  Prior  Park.  The  reader  need  only  refer  to  the  prefaces  of 
these  works  to  be  reminded-that  their  author  assures  us  they  were 
written  “to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue.’’  And  so,  in  the 
main,  they  were.  Of  one  virtue,  it  is  true,  he  is  a  questionable 
champion,  and  is  too  lenient  to  its  corresponding  fault.  Jones’s 
code  in  this  matter — for  he  had  a  code — is  explicitly  stated-rsind 
is  not  condemned.^  But  what  about 'the  others ?  What  about 
unselfishness,  generosity,  bravery,  honesty,  and  truthfulness? 
Of  these  F’ielding  is  a  stout  and  consistent  upholder.  Sometimes 
he  commends  their  excellence  by  positive  examples,  such  as 
Parson  Adams,  Allworthy,  and  Dr.  Harrison  ;  more  often  he  makes 
us  feel  it  by  showing  us  what  hrrman  beings  may  become  without 
them.  Vice  in  general  he  does  not  make  attractive.  One  would 
sooner  be  Booth  who  loses  his  money  to'  Trent,  than  Trent  who 
wins  it;  sooner  be  Jones  when  turned  out  of  Allworthy’s  house, 
than  Blifil,  the  treacherous  instrument  of  his  ejection,  who 
remains  there.  Western’s  example  does  not  tempt  to  drunken¬ 
ness,  nor  Lawyer  Scout’s  to  knavery.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  P’ielding  arraigns  public  evils  as  well  as  private ;  the 

(1)  Tom  Jones,  Book  XIII.,  ch.  vii.  Compare  with  this  his  admonition  of 
his  friend  Nightingale  (Book  XIV.,  ch.  vii.). 
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condition  of  prisons  and  of  spunging-hoiises,  the  scandalous 
favouritism  which  regulated  promotion  in  the  public  services,  the 
cruelty  of  imprisonnumt  for  debt,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
by  those  who  were  intended  to  protect  them — Justice  Thrasher 
for  instance,  in  town,  and  Justice  Frolick  in  the  country.  The 
sight  of  a  mother  and  her  children  in  undeserved  distress 
“  affords,”  he  declares,  ‘‘  a  juster  motive  to  grief  and  tears  in  the 
beholder  than  it  would  be  to  see  all  the  heroes  who  have  ever 
infested  the  earth  hanged  all  together  in  a  string.”^  in  his  last 
piece  of  writing  he  deplores  the  fact  that  in  London  there  is  not 
one  poor  palate  in  a  hundred  that  knows  the  taste  of  fish,  except 
that  of  sprats,  although  it  is  so  plentiful,  and  ought,  but  for  the 
shortsighted  greed  of  ‘‘a  few  monopolising  fishmongers,”  to  be 
so  cheap.-  Anxiety  for  the  reform  of  social  evils,  and  sympathy 
with  those  who  suffer  by  them,  pervade  and  dignify  the  novels. 
Add  to  this  that  their  author  has  few  equals  as  a  story-teller,  and, 
if  confirmation  be  needed,  turn  to  that  incident  in  Tom  Jones 
which  is  headed,  “  A  receipt  to  .regain  the  lost  affections  of  a  wife, 
which  hath  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases, or  to  the  entire  last  book  of  that  history,  where  incidents 
hardly  noticed  at  the  time  are  all  seen  to  have  conduced  to  the 
working  of  the  plot ,  and  where  the  complications  of  what  was  once 
called  the  fable  are  unravelled  with  an  ease  and  mastery  which 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Lastly,  let  the  host  of  characters 
with  which  he  has  peopled  the  highways  and  villages  and  green 
lanes  of  England  certify  us  of  his  great  creative  stature.  In  a 
sense  his  range  is  limited.  Once  only  (in  Amelia)  does  he  cross 
the  Channel.  Except  for  this,  he  confines  himself  to  the  rural 
life  of  our  island,  and  to  certain  sections  of  society  in  London. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  his  novels  only  occupied 
a  tithe  of  his  time,  and  that  he  died  at  forty-seven.  His  world, 
if  contrasted  with  that  of  Scott  or  Balzac,  may  appear  a  narrow 
one,  but  we  may  fearlessly  adapt  to  his  case  the  words  of 
Cassius  :  — 

He  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus, 

extracting  from  it  as  much  mirth,  as  much  pathos,  and  as  muco 
horror  as  he  pleases. 

Harry  Christopher  Minchin. 


(1)  Amelia,  Book  IX.,  ch.  i.  The  type  of  hero  he  has  in  mind  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

(2)  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

(3)  Tom  Jones,  Book  II.,  ch.  vi. 


THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

“  A  Plea  for  one  Practical  Result.” 


The  first  item  in  the  Agenda  of  the  Conference,  according  to  Lord 
Elgin’s  despatch  (dated  January  4th,  and  published  February 
25th,  1907  (Cd.  3337),  will  be  the  constitution  of  future  Con¬ 
ferences.  Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  resolutions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  on  the  constitution  of  an 
Imperial  Council. 

The  Australian  resolution  runs  as  follows  :  — 

That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Council  to  consist  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Colonies  chosen  ex  officio 
from  their  existing  administrations. 

That  the  objects  of  such  a  council  shall  be  to  discuss  at  regular  conferences 
matters  of  common  Imperial  interest,  and  to  establish  a  system  by  which 
members  of  the  council  shall  be  kept  informed  during  the  periods  between 
the  conferences  in  regard  to  matters  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  subjects 
for  discussion. 

That  there  shall  be  a  permanent  secretarial  staff  charged  with  the  duty 
of  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the  council,  of  attending  to  the 
execution  of  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  correspondence  on  matters 
relating  to  its  affairs. 

That  the  expenses  of  such  a  staff  shall  be  borne  by  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  council,  in  proportion  to  their  populations. 

It  is  known  that  the  Governments  of  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony, 
and  Natal  are  in  general  agreement  with  those  proposals,  from 
the  answers  made  to  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  despatch  (Cd.  2785).  The 
position  of  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  Governments  is  open 
to  some  doubt.  The  reply  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  Mr. 
Lyttelton’s  despatch,  and  statements  made  by  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  lead  one  to  the  belief  that 
while  the  Canadian  Government  is  willing  to  discuss  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  future  Conferences,  it  is  averse  to  the  constitution  of  an 
Imperial  Council,  but  the  impression  gathered  by  the  writer  when 
he  visited  Canada  in  conjunction  with  Sir  F.  Pollock,  in  the 
autumn  of  1905  was,  that  the  Canadian  Government  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  secretariat  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  which  would  act  as  an  Intelligence  Department  for  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Canadian  Ministers  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  this  a  step  the  Imperial  Government  might  take  without  any 
more  ado,  and  even  without  consulting  the  Colonial  Governments. 
To  judge  from  Sir  R.  Bond’s  reply  (Cd.  2785)  the  attitude  of  the 
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Newfoundland  Government  seemed  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  I  j 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  proposals.  The  views  of  the  Govern-  1 1 
ment  of  the  Transvaal  Colony ,  whose  Premier  will  receive  a  warm  I 
welcome,  are  as  yet  unknown.  If 

One  hopes  that  the  debates  of  the  Conference,  under  the  ex-  || 
perienced  guidance  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  may  lead  to  a  coni-  h 
plete  agreement  of  the  Governments  represented ;  meanwhile  il  If. 
is  as  well  for  those  of  us  who,  as  private  individuals,  have  long 
been  w’orking  for  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire,  to  remember 
the  wise  words  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  :  “  There  is  no  danger.” 
he  said  in  1902,  “  that  appears  to  me  more  serious  for  the  time 
that  lies  before  us  than  an  attempt  to  force  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  into  a  mutual  agreement  for  which  they  are  not  ready, 
and  which  will  only  produce  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  state 
of  things.”  Festina  lente  must  be  our  motto.  The  present 
paper,  therefore,  wall  only  attempt  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
practical  objects  which  it  will  be  possible  to  attain  if  the  result 
of  the  Australian  proixisal  only  takes  the  form  of  a  properly 
equipped  Intelligence  Department  for  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Empire  attached  to  the  Colonial  Conference,  a  plan  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection  either  in  the  Old  Country  or  in 
His  Majesty’s  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas. 

To  present  these  objects  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will  be  best 
to  tabulate  them  in  a  business-like  form,  without  any  attempt  at 
literary  grace,  and  it  should,  perhaps,  be  added  that  the  table  so 
presented  is  the  result  not  only  of  repeated  visits  to  tiie  Colonies 
and  foreign  countries  in  former  years,  but,  in  particular,  of  special 
inquiries  made  by  the  writer  during  a  journey  with  Sir  F.  Pollock 
through  Canada  in  1905,  and  of  a  correspondence  on  behalf  of 
Sir  F.  Pollock’s  Committee  from  1904  onwards,  with  leading  men 
in  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  India,  and  elsewhere;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  from  personal  visits  in  1906  to  meetings  of 
the  principal  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
which  resolutions  w’ere  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  here  supported.  These  resolutions  culminated  in  one  in 
favour  of  an  Imperial  Council,  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  in  Ijondon 
last  July. 


A. — Organisation  of  Information. 

1.  The  collection  of  information  and  the  co-ordination  of  opinion 
on  matters  of  high  Imperial  })olicy. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  questions  like  those  relating  to 
Alaska  and  the  New’  Hebrides,  which  primarily,  indeed,  concern 
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one  portion  of  the  Empire  in  the  highest  degree,  but  which,  when 
they  become  acute,  may  at  any  time  concern  the  whole  Empire, 
if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  Empire  to  take  action  as  a  w’hole. 
The  preamble  of  the  writ  of  Edward  I.,  summoning  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1295,  states  :  “  It  is  a  most  equitable  rule  that  what  con¬ 
cerns  all  should  be  approved  by  all,  and  common  danger  should 
be  repelled  by  united  effort.”  The  first  step  to  take  is  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  all,  and  this  should  be  done  betimes. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  questions  of  the  past ;  in  the 
future  also  there  are  questions  imminent,  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  Union  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  the  relations  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  matters  con¬ 
cerning  Newfoundland.  To  deal  with  the  first  of  these  only  as 
the  least  thorny ;  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  a  closer  union  of 
Canada,  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  and 
British  Guiana,  and  such  a  union  has  been  advocated  in  Canada, 
at  any  rate,  for  many  years  past.  It  is  recognised  both  in  the 
Dominion  and  the  West  Indies,  that  Canada  has  as  great  a  future 
before  her  as  the  United  States,  and  it  is  felt  that  as  the  latter 
are  now  acquiring  tropical  possessions  to  supply  their  people  with 
the  tropical  products  which  now  enter  largely  into  their  daily 
diet,  so  Canada  must  obtain  a  tropical  annexe  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  her  own  position,  and  complete  her  existence  as  a  nation. 
The  West  Indies  have  recently  benefited  from  the  friendly  action 
of  Canada  in  trade  matters,  and  are  anxious  that  the  relations 
should  become  even  more  close.  But  it  is  obvious  that  before 
any  such  plan  could  be  considered  all  the  States  in  the  Empire 
would  have  to  be  consulted,  and  information  collected  showing 
the  effects  of  such  a  step  politically  and  commercially,  as  well  as 
from  a  naval  and  military  standpoint,  in  view  of  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  is  at  present  no  organ  by  which  Colonial  statesmen  and 
Colonial  business  men  can,  to  quote  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  G.C.M.G.,  Chief  Justice  of  Australia,  “without  in¬ 
curring  the  blame  of  impertinent  intrusion,  make  communications 
which  might  be  of  great  value  on  matters  which ,  under  the  present 
system,  only  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  by  acci¬ 
dent,  if  at  all.”  “  My  owm  experience,”  adds  Sir  Samuel, 
“suggests  many  such  instances.”  The  close  of  the  war  was  an 
occasion  on  which  it  seemed  Colonial  opinion  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  have  been  collected  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the  new  Colonies. 
I  proposed,  in  1900,  that  the  Colonies  should  be  consulted  as  to 
any  settlement  to  be  made  after  the  w\ar,  and  have  alw'ays  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted  when  the  war  came 
to  an  end. 

X  X  2 
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2.  Systematic  knowledge  is  also  required  of  the  organisation, 
policy,  and  methods  of  the  Colonial  Offices  and  Colonial  adminis- 
tration  of  foreign  countries.  This  w^ould  fall  into  two  groups 

(a)  French,  German,  and  Dutch. 

(b)  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  American. 

The  times  are  long  past  wffien  we  can  afford  to  treat  either 
the  views  and  experience,  or  the  objects  and  efforts  of  foreign 
countries  with  supreme  disdain.  We  are  close  neighbours  of  the 
French  and  German  colonies  in  Africa.  It  would  do  no  harm 
if  we  studied  their  methods.  It  is  said  that  we  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  French  experience  in  Northern  Africa.  It  is  certain 
we  can  learn  something  from  German  methods  in  East  Africa, 
if  only  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  roads  and  camps.  No 
doubt  both  nations  hold  different  views  to  our  own  on  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  of  coloured  and  indentured  labour,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  change  our  views.  But  as  we  are  neighbours  we  ought 
to  know  how  they  work,  and  that  from  trustworthy  official  reports. 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  work  done  by  the  Dutch  in  the  East 
Indies. 

It  is  even  more  important  that  we  should  have  first-hand 
information  as  to  the  policy  these  countries  are  likely  to  pursue, 
and  that  our  information  should  be  accessible  to  the  great  self- 
governing  Colonies  who  are  affected  by  it.  I  wall  not  touch  on 
the  New  Hebrides  question,  but  take  a  less  burning  question,  that 
affecting  Madeira,  which  lies  on  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
trade  routes.  The  efforts  made  by  a  German  syndicate,  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Charles  Hohenlohe,  to  obtain  conces¬ 
sions  on  that  island,  which  w^ould  have  given  Germany  a  footing 
there,  are  tolerably  well  known  in  England,  and  would,  if  success¬ 
ful,  eventually,  no  doubt,  lead  to  the  absorption  of  the  island  into 
the  German  colonial  system.  Has  any  statement  of  these 
attempts  been  made  to  the  Governments  of  Cape  Colony  and 
Australia,  or  is  there  anyone  at  the  Colonial  Office  competent  to 
give  a  connected  account  of  wffiat  has  taken  place  ?  Again ;  is 
there  anyone  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  whom  Colonial  Premiers 
could  apply,  and  obtain  any  connected  view,  either  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  French  or  German  colonial  departments  or  the  policy 
of  their  chiefs?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Agents-General  might 
apply  to  the  Foreign  Office  itself  in  vain.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
a  question  of  application,  such  information  ought  to  be  circulated 
without  application.  Again,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
are  making  experiments  in  the  Philippines  on  which  information 
would  be  of  value  to  the  Governments,  say,  of  some  of  our  semi- 
tropical  Colonics.  Further,  did  w’e  not  read  in  our  Times  the 
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other  (lay  that  the  Queensland  Government  required  Italian  immi¬ 
grants?  Was  it  the  business  of  anyone  to  advise  them  how  to 
proceed,  and  did  not  they  meet  a  rebuff,  did  not  their  agents 
suddenly  find  that  the  sanction  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  and 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  necessary  for  any  such  project,  and 
that  the  terms  of  the  contracts  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Emigration  Department  as  well? 

Lastly,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  opjwrtunities  of  acquiring  places 
as  valuable  to  the  Empire  as  Delagoa  Bay  have  again  and  again 
been  lost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  one  in  London  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  acquisition,  and  the  people  on  the  sjxjt  either  did 
not  know  of  the  negotiations,  or  had  no  means  of  getting  a  hearing 
for  their  views  ? 

3.  Apart  from  methods  and  policy,  there  are  facts  of  importance 
to  be  learnt  from  foreign  Powers  by  a  methodical  examination 
of  the  blue  books  and  statistics  published  by  their  several  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  foreign  scientific  periodicals.  It  is  probable  that 
there  is  no  one  at  the  Colonial  Office  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  blue  books,  let  alone  the  admirable  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Italian  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  population.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  No  one  ever 
expected  such  information  would  be  of  use  to  our  Government, 
but  it  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  would  be 
of  value  to  our  African  administrators  to  examine  the  reports,  for 
instance,  as  to  railway  administration  in  the  German  sphere  of 
influence  at  Kiaochau,  or  Japanese  methods  in  Korea. 

It  is  certain  that  Administrators  of  Crown  Colonies  could  learn 
a  great  deal  from  foreign  methods  in  the  collection  of  statistics. 

4.  Turning  to  our  own  Imperial  and  Colonial  blue  books,  it 
would  probably  be  an  advantage  to  Colonial  Governments  if  they 
could  have  provided  for  them  precis  as  to  the  treaty  obligations  of 
the  Empire  with  foreign  countries,  w'hich  may  at  any  time  involve 
us  in  war. 

All  round  the  Eussian  Empire  the  British  Government  has 
been  obliged,  by  the  aggressiveness  of  that  Power,  to  build  a  wall 
of  treaty  guarantees.  To  whom  could  a  Colonial  statesman  apply 
for  sound  information  on  the  subject? 

Quite  apart  from  treaty  obligations  to  foreign  Powers  there 
are  a  mass  of  official  documents  which  one  might  call  the  ‘  ‘  Title 
Deeds  of  Empire,”  which  form  a  sort  of  no  man’s  land  between 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  tolerably 
notorious  that  documents  of  great  importance  w  ith  regard  to  British 
Guiana  were  mislaid  owing  to  the  overlapping  of  those  two  de¬ 
partments  during  the  Venezuela  troubles  a  few  years  ago;  and, 
as  to  the  Alaska  question,  it  is  currently  reported  that  there  was 
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not,  either  at  the  Colonial  Office  or  the  Foreign  Office,  anyone 
with  any  adequate  knowledge  either  of  the  Kiissian  language,  or 
the  Russian  documents,  during  the  Alaska  negotiations  with  the 
United  States. 

The  head  of  the  new  Intelligence  Department  ought  to  be  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  these. 

5.  The  organisation  of  adequate  information  as  to  the  trade 
of  the  Empire. 

There  is  at  present  (i.)  No  common  statistical  method  within 
the  British  Empire,  (ii.)  No  common  statistical  year,  (iii.)  No 
annual  report  on  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  (iv.)  No  common  year¬ 
book  of  the  trade  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  (v.)  No 
common  report  of  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  (vi.)  No 
common  system,  as  there  should  be  for  India,  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  other  Asiatic  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
(vii.)  The  information  with  regard  to  the  Crowm  Colonies  in 
which  it  should  always  be  remembered  we  have,  apart  from  India, 
an  area  of  2,678,330  square  miles,  a  population  of  over  36  millions, 
a  total  trade  of  £180,000,000  a  year,  and  a  revenue  of  nineteen  and 
a  half  millions  sterling,  is  very  deficient  and  lacking  in  uniformity, 
(viii.)  There  is  no  trustworthy  criterion  of  trade  and  production 
W'ithin  the  Empire,  and  no  means  of  establishing  satisfactory  com¬ 
parisons  as  to  the  production  of  the  several  States  of  the  Empire, 
(ix.)  Even  the  statistics  we  have  are  difficult  to  understand,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  customary  to  prefix  a  note  explaining  the  system 
of  valuation,  of  registration  of  origin  and  destination,  inclusion 
and  exclusion  of  transhipment  and  transit  trade,  bullion  and 
specie,  bunker  coal,  &c. 

It  seems  hard  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  dogmatise 
about  the  trade  of  the  Empire  till  we  have  better  information. 
The  present  chaos  is,  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  overlapping 
of  such  departments  as  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

6.  The  organisation  of  adequate  information  as  to  industrial 
questions  within  the  Empire. 

Here,  again,  there  are  entirely  new  questions  coming  into 
view,  such  as  those  raised  by  the  Canadian  Alien  Law.  On  July 
16th,  1905,  ]\Ir.  Justice  Anglin  pronounced  a  judgment  in  the 
Pere  Marquette  case,  in  w’hich  he  held  that  the  act  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  (60  and  61  Viet.  C.  11,  as  amended  by  1 
Edw.  VII.,  C.  13),  to  restrict  the  importation  and  employment 
of  aliens,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  for 
the  reason  that  in  compelling  the  return  of  such  aliens  to  the 
United  States  it  had  authorised  certain  acts  to  be  done  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  Canada,  this  being  an  exercise  of  juris- 
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diction  ^liich  could  only  be,  but  had  not  been,  confeiTed  on  the 
Dominion  Parliament  by  Great  Britain. 

But  aj'.art  from  such  knotty  questions,  there  are  industrial 
matters  within  the  Empire  on  which  there  might  be  a  fund  of 
most  valuable  information  readily  accessible  to  all  Governments. 

(1)  Labour  questions  pure  and  simple,  such  as  wages,  hours 
of  labour,  conditions  of  labour,  factory  legislation,  trade  unions, 
co-ojierative  societies,  friendly  societies,  the  laws  relating  to  arbi¬ 
tration  and  conciliation,  old-age  pensions,  and  so  forth.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  send  a  Commissioner  at  great  expense  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  New  Zealand  to  investigate  Wages  Boards,  when  there 
exists  very  full  material  in  the  shape  of  official  reports  on  the 
subject,  which  might  first  be  digested,  when  it  would  probably 
become  apparent  that  an  inquiry  would  add  little  thereto. 

(•2)  The  less  complex  questions,  such  as  those  relating  to  migra¬ 
tion  of  labour,  both  white  and  coloured,  free  and  indentured.  It 
would,  for  instance,  have  been  a  great  advantage  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  East  Africa  if  there  had  been  adequate  knowledge  acces¬ 
sible,  in  a  handy  form,  to  the  res|X)nsible  officers  with  regard  to 
the  experience  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

B. — There  are  what  one  may  term  Chamber  of  Commerce  ques¬ 
tions,  that  is,  reforms  constantly  advocated  in  vain  at  meetings 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  touching  the  everyday  life  of  business 
men  throughout  the  Empire.  The  passing  of  resolutions  by  these 
“Parliaments  of  Commerce  ”  should  entitle  them  to  careful  ex¬ 
amination  and  report  by  some  responsible  authority.  So  far 
nothing  is  done.  The  resolutions  are  forwarded  to  one  of  the 
departments,  which  overlap  here,  as  in  other  matters;  they  are 
duly  pigeon-holed,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  them  till  the  next 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  or  Chambers. 

These  Chamber  of  Commerce  questions  fall  under  two  heads  : 
Legislation  and  Administration. 

First  as  to  Legislation.  One  notices  that  the  question  of 
naturalisation  is  coming  up  again.  It  was  raised  as  long  ago  as 
the  Colonial  Conference  of  1897.  In  1899  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  which  drew  up  an  admirable  report,  which  was  presented 
in  1901,  but  nothing  has  been  done.  The  grievance  is  a  simple 
one.  As  matters  now  stand  a  British  subject  naturalised  for  in¬ 
stance  in  Canada,  is  not  a  British  subject  if  he  comes  to  London 
or  goes  to  Melbourne.  The  matter  might  be  referred  to  the  new 
Intelligence  Department,  which  would  prepare  a  draft  bill  to  be 
simultaneously  introduced,  not  only  into  the  Imperial,  but  also 
into  the  Colonial  Parliaments,  and  we  should  soon  see  which  Par- 
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liament  treated  the  proposal  in  the  most  businesslike  way.  One 
great  advantage  w'ould  result  from  the  process  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  draftsmanship  of  the  Imperial  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  not  only  as  bad  as  can  be  (remember  cases  like  the 
West  Riding  Judgment  on  the  Education  Act  of  1902),  the  drafts¬ 
manship  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Acts  is  about  as  good 
as  can  be,  and  Australian  draftsmen  w’ould  naturally  be  amongst 
those  consulted  before  the  Bill  was  prepared. 

Naturalisation  is  only  one  of  many  subjects.  There  is  the 
question  of  patents.  It  is  a  grave  anomaly  that  to  secure  an  in¬ 
vention  throughout  the  King’s  Dominions  it  is  necessary  to  take 
out  not  one  but  at  least  twenty -eight  patents,  and  w^hereas  a  patent 
good  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  costs  T20,  a  patent  good 
for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  costs  iTOO,  and  for  the  whole 
Empire  from  £500  to  £600. 

There  are  similar  disadvantages  owing  to  want  of  uniformity 
in  legislation  wdth  regard  to  trade  marks,  copyright,  currency, 
weights  and  measures,  insolvency,  and  marine  insurance. 
English  legislation  as  to  partnership  and  bills  of  exchange  has 
been  largely  adopted  in  the  Colonies,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  begin  with  these. 

But,  as  it  is,  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  an  Intelligence  Department  to  keep  the  Government 
at  home  informed  of  what  Colonial  Parliaments  are  doing,  we 
have  legislation  like  the  recent  New'  Zealand  Shipping  and  Sea¬ 
men’s  Act  and  the  Harter  Act,  passed  by  the  Commonwealth, 
making  a  tangle  that  it  wdll  take  the  shrewdest  heads  to  unravel. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  question  of  codification  and 
consolidation,  which  has  long  been  a  hobby  of  mine.  As  a 
German  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1884,  I  became 
familiar  with  the  far  greater  difficulties  overcome  by  German 
lawyers  ;  indeed,  I  published  a  translation  of  the  German  Criminal 
Code  in  1885,  as  an  object-lesson,  and  have  constantly  brought  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Government.  No  Government  will 
take  the  subject  up  seriously,  because  it  is  a  thorny  one,  from 
which  no  votes  can  be  gained.  Here,  again,  Australia  is  before 
us.  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths’  Queensland  Code  has  been  wddely 
adopted,  while  our  Colonial  Office  has  been  for  years  dallying  with 
a  proposed  Criminal  Code  for  the  Crown  Colonies.  New  men  and 
new"  methods  are  wanted,  but  to  say  this  does  not  imply  a  failure 
to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  Office  ;  it  is  really  wonder¬ 
ful  that  so  much  sterling  work  has  been  done  there,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  red  tape  which  has  till  recently  prevailed.  Sir 
George  Clarke  would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit  that,  had  he 
been  a  Colonial  Office  official,  and  not,  as  he  has  been,  an  inde- 
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pendent  man  with  a  free  hand,  he  could  not  have  achieved  one 
tithe  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  administration.  Here,  first  and 
foremost,  is  the  question  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  Men  of 
the  high  experience  and  position  of  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith, 
G.C.M.Cr.,  ex-Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir  F.  Fryer, 
K.C.S.I.,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Burma,  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths,  G.C.M.G., 
Chief  Justice  of  Australia,  Sir  John  Forrest,  G.C.M.G., 
Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  all  written  to  me  supporting 
very  strongly  the  institution  of  such  a  court ,  and  similar  opinions 
were  expressed  in  Canada. 

An  Intelligence  Department  would  soon  be  able  to  put  forward 
a  workable  plan  for  this  necessary  reform,  which  it  is  now  no 
one’s  business  to  press. 

In  addition  there  are  minor  administrative  grievances,  like 
those  connected  with  light  dues,  which  Great  Britain,  alone  of 
all  civilised  Powers,  levies  on  shipping  that  frequent  her  ports. 
In  Canada  the  Dominion  Government  undertakes  the  duties  of 
lighting  the  coast,  but  Canadian  shipping  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
American  ports  owing  to  the  tax  imposed  in  the  Alother  Country. 
There  are  smaller  questions,  like  the  taxation  of  commercial 
travellers  by  some  Colonial  Governments;  there  are  large  ones, 
such  as  the  reorganisation  of  the  consular  service,  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Colonies,  improved  postal  and  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tions;  there  are  the  questions  of  “shipping  rings,’’  of  foreign 
subsidies  and  English  shipping,  some  of  which  are  now  being 
made  the  subject  of  Eoyal  Commissions  and  departmental  in¬ 
quiries.  One’s  only  fear  is  that  the  labour  of  these  inquiries  may 
be  wasted,  and  that  the  Government  will  do  nothing  when  the 
public  interest  slackens.  All  Governments  in  this  are  alike. 

C.  Educational  and  professional  questions ;  reciprocity  of  quali¬ 
fications  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  as  to  barristers, 
medical  men,  surveyors,  teachers,  &c. 

D.  The  organisation  of  an  Imperial  system  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  seamanship,  in  view  of  the  alarming  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  British  seamen,  and  the  absence  of  any 
ladder  by  which  ordinary  seamen  can  rise  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  As  the  chairman  for  four  years  of  a  training 
ship  (the  Exmouth)  which  has  put  3,000  boys  in  the  Eoyal  Navy 
and  3,700  in  the  mercantile  marine,  this  is  a  subject  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  I  am  only  too  familiar.  It  was  thoroughly 
inquired  into  by  two  committees,  one  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
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other  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  our  own  point  of  view  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1903,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  carry  out 
their  recommendations,  though  the  present  Government,  it  is  fair 
to  add,  has  appointed  another  committee. 

E.  The  dissemination  of  information  on  the  above  subjects  in 
the  form  of  :  — 

(a)  Confidential  papers  for  the  information  of  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments,  c.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  colonial  policy  of  foreign  Powers 
or  our  own  foreign  policy. 

(b)  Official  summaries  for  the  information  of  the  general  public. 
It  might  be  convenient  to  issue  a  special  periodical.  This  is  most 
important. 

A  famous  professor  interested  in  Indian  questions  once  toil 
me  how  he  explained  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  weakness  of  our 
position  in  India.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  leaning  on  a  stick,  ml 
there  w^as  a  map  on  the  wall  of  the  room.  He  replied,  “Yju 
are  wrong,  professor;  see,”  said  he,  pointing  to  Australia  with 
his  stick,  ”  see  how  strong  we  are  getting  there.  They  wall  come 
from  there  to  defend  us.” 

I  believe  that  to  be  true,  but  would  Colonists  always  come  if 
they  did  not  know  the  causes  of  a  w’ar,  or,  rather,  would  they 
come  as  willingly  and  fight  as  keenly?  General  Kuropatkin’s 
book  shows  what  a  difference  it  made  to  Bussians  not  to  know 
and  feel  the  justice  of  their  cause  against  the  Japanese. 

There  was  an  instance  in  the  South  African  war.  The  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  causes  of  the  wmr  was  not  disseminated  by 
Government,  as  it  should  have  been,  but  b^  a  private  association, 
of  wdiich  Lord  Plymouth  (then  Lord  Windsor)  was  president,  and 
I,  being  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  w-as  chairman.  Members 
of  Colonial  Parliaments  have  often  told  me  that  the  information 
then  circulated  by  the  Imperial  South  African  Association  was  the 
only  trustworthy  statement  they  could  get. 

F.  The  preparation  of  the  work  for  Colonial  Conferences. 

G.  The  conduct  of  inquiries  such  as  the  Colonial  Conference 
may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

In  conclusion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  w’ork  to  be  done 
by  the  Civil  Intelligence  Department  might  be  done  by  a  new 
department  of  the  Colonial  Office  under  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Some  of  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  so  attempted,  and  before 
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the  publication  of  the  Australian  proposals  I,  for  one,  would  have 
acquiesced  in  this  course,  as  better  than  nothing,  merely  pointing 
out  the  prejudice  that  still  exists  against  the  Colonial  Office 
throughout  the  Empire  in  spite  of  all  the  many  recent  reforms. 
But  after  reading  the  last  White  Paper  (Cd.  3337)  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  a  proper  independent  department  will  be  constructed , 
that  the  Colonies  will  not  only  contribute  to  its  support,  but  that 
the  Imperial  Government  will  consult  them  as  to  its  constitution, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  ap^wintment  of  its  officers,  so  that  they 
may  feel  the  office  is  really  theirs.  Then,  indeed,  the  foundation 
stone  will  be  well  and  truly  laid  of  an  Imperial  unity,  resting,  as 
rest  it  must,  on  a  partnership  of  free  and  independent  autonomous 
nations  under  one  law,  one  flag,  one  King. 

Geoffrey  Drage. 


P.S.— While  these  pages  have  been  passing  through  the  press, 
telegrams  have  been  published  in  the  daily  papers  showing  a  very 
decided  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  the 
proposal  of  an  Imperial  Council.  The  stronger  that  objection 
proves,  the  more  one  hopes  that  the  efforts  of  Imperialists  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  establishment  of  an  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Empire,  to  which  no  opposition 
has  been  offered  from  any  quarter. — March  16th,  1907. 
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There  is  nothing  odder  in  politics  than  the  v.  ay  in  which  party  ■ 
managers  always  forget  the  odd  man.  Here  are  ten  men,  of  ■ 
whom  five  are  wearing  blue  and  five  are  wearing  red  :  party  men  I 
all,  avowed  and  open,  known  and  seen  of  all  men;  and  here  is  I 
one  more,  the  eleventh,  w’ho  wears  no  colours  and  is  committed  to  ■ 
no  party.  Would  you  not  suppose  that  he  w’ould  be  the  man 
whom  all  agents  and  candidates  and  party  leaders  would  make 
their  court  to,  that  his  w^ould  be  the  political  levee  crowded  by 
all  aspirants  to  the  fame  and  fortune  that  come  of  elections?  || 
But  not  at  all.  The  men  in  blue  and  red  get  all  the  attention,  I 
and  the  bluer  and  redder  their  colours  the  greater  is  the  respect  I 
paid  to  them.  Yet  they  are  ob\uously  of  no  importance.  We  all  I 

know  their  woof  and  texture  :  they  are  given  I 

In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things,  I 

of  things  which  you  can  see  every  day,  and  see  every  inch  of,  ■ 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt ,  no  mystery ,  and  consequently  no  I 
interest.  All  the  poetry,  and  all  the  sporting  interest,  too,  is  with  ■ 
the  uncertain  individual  who  has  not  chosen  to  don  either  the  blue  ' 
or  the  red.  The  whole  fun  of  the  thing  lies  in  knowing  which  | 
w'ay  he  will  ultimately  go.  And  the  whole  power  lies  with  him 
too.  The  five  blue  and  the  five  red  are  set  off  against  each  other 
every  time  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  safely  ignored.  The 
true  Great  Elector  of  modern  times  is  always  the  odd  man;  and  ^ 
he  has  never  shown  his  power  mor-e  nakedly  than  in  the  General 
Election  of  1906  and  the  London  County  Council  Election  of 
1907. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious,  and  yet  nothing  seems  to  be 
more  completely  overlooked.  Party  leaders  and  party  managers 
are  always  courting  their  extreme  supporters,  although  the  evi¬ 
dence  stares  them  in  the  face  that  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
courting  disaster.  What  is  the  electoral  history  of  the  last  thirty  ; 
years  ?  Lord  Beaconsfield  comes  into  power  on  a  wave  of  weari-  * 
ness  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s  over-legislation  ;  and  what  does  he  do 
with  it?  He  proceeds  to  listen,  not  to  the  moderate  people  who 
had  reluctantly  deserted  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  to  the  Jingo  ultras 
of  his  party,  who  soon  proved  his  ruin.  For  the  odd  man  is  not  a 
Jingo,  any  more  than  he  is  any  other  kind  of  extremist.  So  the 
master  of  the  balance  replaced  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880.  But  still 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  listen  to  him.  He  listened  first  to  the  Little 
Englanders  who  made  him  desert,  or  seem  to  desert,  Gordon;  and 
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the  odd  man  is  not  a  Little  Englander ;  so  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
fare  so  well  in  1885  as  he  had  in  1880.  But  he  learnt  nothing,  and 
in  1886,  less  inclined  than  ever  to  listen  to  his  moderate  men,  be 
be^an  to  listen  to  the  most  violent  of  all  extremists,  the  preachers 
of  rapine  and  dismemberment.  That  was  final,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  He  never  enjoyed  real  power  again.  He  had  de¬ 
finitely  presented  the  all-powerful  odd  man  to  the  Conservatives 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And,  for  a  time,  Lord  Salisbury  seemed 
to  realise  at  whose  hands  he  had  received  the  great  inheritance. 
He  ignored  the  Jingoes  and  snubbed  the  Protectionists.  The 
record  from  1886  to  1892,  and  from  1895  to  the  war,  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  record  of  that  sound  administration  and  moderate  legisla¬ 
tion  which  the  odd  man  likes.  But  then  another  person  began  to 
loom  very  large  on  the  iwlitical  landscape.  As  Lord  Salisbury  more 
and  more  retired  into  the  secret  places  of  the  Foreign  Office,  his 
position  in  the  eye  of  the  world  came  to  be  occupied  by  one  who 
had  no  taste  for  secret  places  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
stepped  forward  and  was  the  master  spirit  of  the  wnr.  Then  the 
Great  Elector  was  in  a  difficulty.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 
He  did  not  like  the  new^  diplomacy  nor  ISIr.  Chamberlain’s 
methods.  But  then  he  did  not  like  Mr.  Kruger’s  either.  And, 
on  the  whole,  wffien  the  business  was  once  started,  he  wms  human 
enough  to  catch  a  little  war  fever,  was  as  proud  of  Lord  Eoberts 
and  the  soldiers  as  he  was  furious  with  the  German  slanderers  and 
their  abettors  at  home,  and  thought  that,  at  any  rate,  war  time 
was  not  the  time  for  changing  his  servants  and  plunging  into  the 
administrative  unknown.  Hence  the  election  of  1900.  Then 
came  the  rapid  disillusion.  The  wmr  wms  not  finished,  as  he  had 
been  told,  and  South  Africa  was  not  an  Eldorado,  and  the  ugly 
spectre  of  Chinese  Labour  began  to  appear  in  the  distance.  He 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  spectre  to  frighten  the  mugwump.  How 
was  that  invaluable  person  to  be  conciliated  ?  By  strict  economy 
in  finance,  by  strict  sobriety  of  speech,  by  prudence  and  modera¬ 
tion  and  the  things  he  is  known  to  like?  One  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  so.  But  not  at  all.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  very  half-heartedly 
resisted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  once  more  flew  in  the  face  of  all  ex¬ 
perience,  and  decided  to  make  his  appeal,  not  to  the  men  whose 
votes  are  dophtful  and  therefore  decisive,  but  to  the  men  whose 
votes  are  known,  and  therefore  unimiwrtant.  He  brushed  aside 
all  suggestions  of  caution ,  whether  they  came  from  the  intellectual 
hesitation  of  iMr.  Balfour,  or  the  alarmed  commonsense  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  the  sound  party  instinct  of  Sir  iMichael 
Hicks-Beach.  One  would  have  thought  that  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  would  have  taught  him  that  what  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  says  in  the  Cabinet  is  what  the  plain  man  is  saying  in  the 
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street.  But  he  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  counsels  of  prudence 
from  any  quarter,  and,  being  a  man  who  does  not  do  things  bv 
halves,  he  invented  a  policy  which  should  at  one  stroke  combine 
the  forces  and  revive  the  activity  of  the  two  ancient  evil  spirits 
of  the  Conservative  Party  :  Jingoism  and  Protection.  But  the 
odd  man  does  not  like  noise,  and  the  louder  the  drum  was  beaten 
the  more  averse  he  became  to  it.  And  when  the  day  of  counting 
heads  came  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the  Chaplins 
and  Howard  Vincents  on  his  side,  whom  he  would  have  had 
equally  well  with  any  policy  under  the  sun ;  but  he  had  almost 
nobody  else.  He  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  handed  back  with  interest 
to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  the  present  they  had  received 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886.  The  mugwump  who  rules  this 
country,  though  no  Little  Englander,  is  neither  a  wild-cat  Im¬ 
perialist  nor  a  Protectionist,  and  he  had  gone  over  absolutely 
solid  to  the  enemy. 

But  did  any  of  the  party  leaders  note  the  obvious  moral? 
Apparently  not ;  and  no  one  so  little  as  the  fortunate  victor.  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
that  the  election  of  1906  was  won  by  the  plain  man’s  dislike  of  a 
revival  of  Protection,  and  not  at  all  by  his  liking  for  Socialism 
or  Dr.  Clifford.  The  plain  man,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  not  at  all 
enamoured  of  cither,  and  w^as  a  little  surprised  and  disconcerted 
when  he  found  after  the  election  how  much  that  savoured  of  boti 
had  slipped  unobserved  into  the  House  of  Commons  under  the 
cloak  of  Free  Trade.  And  he  has  watched  them  suspiciously  ever 
since.  And  one  would  have  supposed  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  would  have  taken  great  pains  to  quiet  his  suspicions 
and  calm  his  fears.  But  no  such  matter.  The  great  majoriiy 
has,  so  far,  been  made  to  dance  chiefly  to  the  tune  called  either  by 
Dr.  Clifford  or  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen 
could  by  any  possibility  combine  wdth  the  Conservatives.  No 
alliance  between  them  and  Mr.  Balfour  could  last  a  week.  One 
would  therefore  have  supposed  that  they  w’ere  just  the  people  who 
did  not  matter.  And  one  w^ould  have  supposed  that  the  people 
who  did  matter  w^ere  the  non-party  men  who  voted  Liberal  last 
time,  but  are  by  no  means  certain  to  do  so  again.  Yet  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill,  and  the  Anti- Voluntary  Schools  Bill,  and 
the  Bill  for  feeding  children  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  Bill 
that  went  as  far  as  it  dare  in  setting  up  dual  ownership  in  English 
land,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  experience  of  Ireland,  are  not 
exactly  calculated  to  gratify  and  retain  this  kind  of  voter. 


And  so  the  final  wmrning  comes  with  the  London  County 
Council  Election.  The  truth  is  that  the  odd  man  was  never  more 
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uncomfortable  in  his  life  than  he  has  been  during  the  last  year. 
What  is  he  to  do?  The  Tories  outstayed  their  welcome,  and  he 
does  not  greatly  want  them  back ;  but  still  less  does  he  want  to 
be  ruled  by  Labour  men  and  rated  by  Socialists.  At  any  rate  he 
wishes  to  give  the  Prime  Minister  a  very  strong  hint  that  things 
have  not  been  going  to  his  liking.  So  the  London  part  of  him, 
which  voted  so  decidedly  Liberal  a  year  ago,  has  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  anti-Liberal  in  the  borough  elections  of  November 
and  the  county  elections  of  March.  For  he  is  before  all  things 
a  sober  person,  who  likes  to  see  where  he  is  going.  He  would  not 
follow  Mr.  Balfour  into  the  unknown  a  year  ago,  and  he  will  not 
follow  the  Progressives  into  it  now.  He  cannot  be  sure  where 
the  new  road  would  take  him,  and,  in  spite  of  the  respectability  of 
his  recent  guides,  he  has  a  disagreeable  fancy  that  he  sees  figures 
at  the  distant  end  of  it  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  Guardians  of 
Poplar  and  West  Ham.  So  he  is  frightened,  and  will  not  start 
upon  it.  Then,  again,  he  wdshes  to  keep  honest  servants  in  his 
house  as  long  as  he  can,  and,  though  he  does  not  doubt  that 
his  late  servants  were  honest  themselves,  he  thinks  their  keeping 
company  with  young  men  from  Poplar  a  very  bad  sign  of  what 
they  might  come  to.  And  his  common  sense  objects  to  ser¬ 
vants  who  want  to  do  other  people’s  business  besides  their  own, 
for  he  feels  pretty  sure  that  there  is  plenty  for  his  servants 
to  do  in  looking  after  his  house,  and  that  he  will  be  no  gainer 
if,  in  a  misplaced  enthusiasm,  they  set  themselves  to  supplant 
the  coachmaker  in  building  his  carriage,  or  the  tailor  in  cutting 
his  clothes.  He  is  something  of  a  business  man  himself,  and 
his  business  instinct  tells  him  that  municipal  trading  is  dan¬ 
gerous  nonsense.  For  a  man  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
If  he  is  in  the  County  Council  chamber  he  cannot  be  in  a 
place  of  business ;  and  it  is  people  whose  lives  are  passed  in 
places  of  business  who  slowly  acquire  the  capacity  to  manage 
such  big  concerns  as  tramways,  and  steamboats,  and  electricity. 
Finally,  he  has  a  weakness  for  servants  who  know  themselves 
to  be  unprofitable.  Mr.  Balfour’s  appeals  to  posterity  as  alone 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  great  work  done  by  his  ministry, 
true  as  they  were  on  the  Imperial  side  at  least,  only  irritated  a 
master  who  expects  to  be  served  in  humility  and  content.  And 
when  Mr.  Burns  deserted  his  new  statesmanlike  manner  for  the 
purposes  of  this  election,  and  w’ent  back  to  the  old  bluster  and 
swagger  about  the  finest  municipality  in  the  universe,  he  only 
completed  the  ruin  of  his  party.  The  Great  Elector  is  sensitive 
and  objects  to  being  patronised  by  his  own  servants ;  and  he  had 
in  this  case  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  these  upper  servants  of  his 
were  engaging  a  crowd  of  underlings  who  looked  to  them  for  their 
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orders,  and  that  if  he  was  not  very  careful,  he  would  soon  cease 
to  be  master  in  his  own  house. 

So  he  has  sent  the  Progressives  about  their  business,  and  given 
one  more  striking  demonstration  of  his  power.  And  it  is  no¬ 
where  so  great  as  in  municipal  elections,  where  fewer  people  vote, 
party  ties  are  less  felt,  and  the  non-party  men,  being  more 
numerous,  have  the  situation  more  entirely  in  their  hands.  All 
that  has  happened  in  this  election  is  that  the  outside  man  has 
come  to  the  poll  in  greater  numbers  than  he  ever  did  before,  and 
that  all  his  votes  have  gone  against  the  Progressives.  They  kept 
their  own  men,  apparently,  polling  about  20,000  more  votes  than 
they  polled  in  1904,  a  reasonable  increase,  probably,  in  accordance 
with  the  increase  of  population.  But  the  Municipal  Reformers 
increased  from  143,000  to  240,000,  which  means  that  they  got  the 
whole  of  the  angry  and  frightened  mugwumps  who  voted  for  the 
first  time.  Even  so  their  majority  of  votes  is  not  enormous. 
They  polled  about  45,000  more  than  the  Progressives.  If  25,OJO 
of  these  critical  outsiders  go  the  other  way  next  time ,  the  majority 
is  gone.  The  odd  man  is  king.  Let  the  Municipal  Reformers 
take  warning  and  keep  in  his  good  graces.  He  is  very  liberal 
and  universal  in  the  warnings  he  gives.  He  has  just  given  one 
in  Germany,  where  a  general  election  has  been  decided  by  his 
going  to  the  poll  for  the  first  time,  and  voting  for  the  thing  he 
cares  most  about  in  Germany,  the  thing  Wellington  referred  to 
when  he  asked  how  the  Queen’s  Government  was  to  be  carried 
on.  Our  outsider  in  Germany  does  not  greatly  admire  all  the 
w’orkings  of  the  official  machine ,  but  he  had  a  notion  that  if  the 
Socialists  got  all  their  w^ay  it  would  cease  working  altogether. 
So  he  came  out  of  his  tent,  and,  unnoticed  little  man  as  he  is, 
proved  big  enough  to  slay  the  Socialists.  He  is  not  very  big  in 
England  either ;  but  he  has  again  and  again  proved  big  enough  to 
kill  Governments  that  have  sometimes  looked  like  giants  till  he 
touched  them.  A  shifting  of  221,000  votes  out  of  a  total  of  nearly 
5,000,000  in  1895  changed  a  Liberal  majority  of  43  into  a  Unionist 
majority  of  152.  Even  so  gigantic  a  reversal  of  the  jxjsition  of 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  that  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  General  Election  of  1906  means  only,  when  the  figures  are 
examined,  that,  whereas  in  1900  54  |x'rcent.  of  the  electors  voted 
Unionist,  and  46  per  cent,  voted  Liberal,  in  1906  56^  per  cent, 
have  voted  Liberal,  and  43^-  per  cent,  have  voted  Unionist.  Seven 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  decide  the  issue  every  time.  So  small 
is  the  margin,  so  almighty  is  the  odd  man. 

Is  it  not  simply  amazing,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  should  still  be  courting  Dr.  Clifford 
and  the  Socialists,  and  Conservative  statesmen  still  flattering  the 
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ultras  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League?  When  will  party  managers 
learn  that  the  people  who  do  not  count  in  |x)litics  are  those  who 
(TO  to  meetings,  and  canvass  and  make  a  noise,  and  belong  to 
Liberal  and  Conservative  clubs  ;  and  that  the  people  who  do  count 
in  |X)litics  are  those  who  stay  at  home,  and  keep  quiet  and  belong 
to  no  parties?  The  Tory  leader  who  shapes  his  |X)licy  to  please 
Mr.  Chaplin,  or  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  or  the  Protectionist 
country  gentlemen,  or  the  Stock  Exchange  patriots,  or  the 
warriors  of  the  music-hall,  is  w'asting  his  time,  for  he  has  their 
votes  in  his  pocket  whatever  he  does.  So  is  the  Liberal  leader 
who  goes  an  inch  out  of  his  way  to  please  Dr.  Clifford  and  the 
political  Nonconformists;  they  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
vote  for  the  Tories.  The  worst  that  extremists  on  either  side  can 
do  is  to  abstain  ;  and  they  are  generally  too  much  of  party  men  to 
go  even  so  far  as  that  when  the  time  comes.  Further,  in  any 
case,  they  cannot  go.  To  vote  Tory  would  give  Mr.  Hirst 
Hollowell  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  to  vote  Radical  would  send 
Sir  Frederick  Banbury  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  A  moderate 
number  of  abstentions,  therefore,  is  the  worst  a  leader  has  to  fear 
from  offending  his  stalwarts,  however  i)ained  they  may  be  at 
his  doings.  But  the  mugwump  is  a  much  more  irritable  creature, 
and  has  no  aversion  whatever  to  changing  sides  if  the  people  he 
has  support(‘d  do  not  behave  themselves.  In  fact,  he  knows  he 
is  master,  and  will  continue  to  let  other  people  know  it  in  a  way 
they  do  not  like,  until  they  have  recognised  it,  and  shaped  their 
course  accordingly.  And  that  is  the  moral  of  all  recent  elections. 

Is  it  such  a  bad  moral,  after  all?  Well,  it  would  bo,  of  course, 
if  it  were  suggested  that  it  covered  the  whole  ground.  Every 
Government  worth  the  name  must  be  prepared  on  occasion  to  do 
iinix)pular  things  and  risk  or  dissipate  its  majority.  The  difference 
between  a  body  of  statesmen  and  a  caucus  of  wirepullers  lies  just 
in  that.  Everyone  who  thinks  of  political  life  as  an  honourable 
career  treasures  among  its  brightest  pages  those  which  tell  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  patiently  pursuing  their  difficult  way 
to  the  Alabama  Arbitration,  of  Lord  Salisbury  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  Jingoes  in  the  Venezuela  affair,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  breaking 
up  his  party  when  once  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  No  one  can  have  a  word  to  say  against 
such  actions ;  they  are  the  salt  that  keeps  [political  life  pure.  But 
everyone  knows  that  the  call  to  these  high  abnegations  cannot 
come  every  day.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  subjects  in  which  a 
statesman  has  a  right  to  consider  the  effect  of  his  action  upon 
public  opinion  and  iqx)!!  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  He  is,  of 
course,  a  trustee  for  the  nation  first  of  all;  but,  subject  to  that, 
he  is  a  trustee  for  his  party  too.  He  believes  his  party  to  be  a 
?reat  instrument  of  j)olitical  good,  and  he  is  bound  to  keep  it  in 
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the  strongest  position  he  honestly  can.  With  that  object  in  view 
he  may  fairly  give  great  weight  to  considerations  of  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  in  the  constituencies  by  the  passing  of  a 
certain  measure.  The  complaint  here  made  is  not  that  leaders 
occasionally  injure  their  parties  by  insisting  on  carrying  out  their 
own  convictions ;  but  that  they  often  ruin  them  by  allowing  them 
to  be  devoured  by  their  own  children.  In  these  cases,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  leaders’  own  convictions  are  not  involved.  Front  benc.h 
men  are  rarely  extremists.  At  any  rate,  to  take  the  most  recent 
cases  of  surrender,  nobody  supposes  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  failure  to 
resist  the  Protectionists  was  due  to  any  earnest  convictions  in  their 
favour ;  and  nobody  supposes  that  the  present  Cabinet  has  any 
burning  faith  either  in  Dr.  Clifford  or  in  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  It 
was  not  a  sense  of  duty  that  made  Mr.  Balfour  a  half-hearted 
Protectionist ;  nor  is  it  a  sense  of  duty  that  makes  the  present 
Ministers  half-hearted  Socialists.  The  motive  in  both  cases  is 
the  same  :  a  desire  to  do  good  business  for  the  party.  In  both 
cases  the  result  is  total  failure  ;  so  that  there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere.  May  it  not  lie,  first,  in  seeking  the  opinion  of  the 
parties  in  political  clubs,  associations,  and  meetings,  which  always 
consist  maijily  of  those  most  unrepresentative  people,  the  party 
stalwarts;  and,  secondly,  in  forgetting  that  neither  the  Liberal 
Party  nor  the  Conservative  Party  has  ever  by  itself  won  a  General 
Election?  The  winner  one  year  is  the  Liberal  Party  plus  the 
mugwumps,  and  next  year  it  is  the  Conservative  Party  plus  the 
same  fickle  but  invaluable  allies.  When  leaders  listen  to  their 
extreme  wings,  they  at  once  lose  the  mugwumps,  and  with  them 
goes  the  election.  The  leader  who  can  find  out  the  way  not  only 
to  gain,  but  to  keep,  the  confidence  of  the  odd  man  will  have 
won  the  political  rubber.  For  the  moral  of  the  elections  is  that 
the  odd  man  is  king.  And  on  the  whole  it  is  a  happy  thing  that 
he  is  :  for  he  is  after  all,  as  a  rule,  simply  the  man  who  thinks  for 
himself. 

John  C.  Bailey. 
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Public  attention  has  been  attracted  of  late  to  Clubs  and  some 
discussion  aroused  concerning  club  life.  It  has  been  urged  that 
London  clubs  are  approaching  the  grand  climacteric,  that  disease 
and  decay  are  showing  themselves,  and  that  these  time-honoured 
institutions,  hitherto  so  full  of  vigorous  growth,  are  verging  upon 
decline.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  verdict  has 
been  given  somewhat  hastily  and  from  too  limited  knowledge  and 
observation.  Candidates’  waiting  lists  may  be  diminishing  in 
some  clubs,  but  hardly  in  those  long  established,  and  where  it  is 
the  case  it  is  for  reasons  other  than  those  adduced ;  such  as  the 
competition  of  the  modern  restaurant,  the  prevalence  of  high  play, 
the  lack  of  sociability  and  exclusiveness  among  members,  the 
exclusion  of  the  feminine  element,  the  inci'ease  in  club  tariffs, 
charges  all  of  which  coidd  be  largely  challenged  and  refuted.  But 
the  club  still  fills  a  large  space  in  London  society  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  all  attack  or  the  alleged  dry  rot. 
They  are  still  bound  up  with  the  daily  needs  of  a  great  number 
who  seek  in  them  something  more  than  the  gratification  of  appe¬ 
tite,  the  card  table,  the  gossip  of  the  smoking-room.  Privacy, 
peace  and  quiet,  fiiendly  converse,  and  the  intelligent  exchange  of 
ideas  may  still  be  had  in  good  clubs  with  an  assured  position,  if 
not  in  those  of  mushroom  growth  and  still  on  their  promotion  ;  and 
it  is  these  last  that  presumably  have  evoked  most  adverse  criticism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  best  clubs  still  flourish  on  a  firm  basis ;  if 
in  some  fewer  candidates  seek  election  it  is  because  more  opportu¬ 
nities  offer  for  admission  elsewhere,  more  clubs  in  fact  exist  to 
compete  for  members.  Really  good,  high-class  clubs  still  thrive, 
few  suffer  appreciably  from  the  supposed  change  in  social  habits  ; 
never,  or  quite  rarely,  has  any  club  of  fair  fame  closed  its  doors  in 
recent  years.  But  instead  of  speculating  further  as  to  the  future 
of  London  clubs  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  consider  what  they 
have  been,  how  they  have  increased  and  multiplied,  and  what 
they  actually  are  in  these  latter  days. 

For  generations  past  there  has  been  no  end  to  the  making  of 
clubs.  Every  class,  every  profession,  every  habit  and  taste  has  for 
the  most  part  its  own  representative  gathering-place ;  the  softer 
sex  will  not  be  denied  the  joys  and  benefits  thought  to  be  afforded 
by  club  facilities,  and  ladies’  clubs  flourish  in  increasing 
number  with  growing  popularity.  Clubs  epitomise  social  move¬ 
ments  and  ethical  changes  as  the  centuries  pass.  Some  of  the 
earliest  were  formed  for  purposes  that  still  hold  good. 
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Many  have  had  their  origin  in  the  desire  for  pleasant 
intercourse  and  the  enjoyment  of  good  cheer ;  the  club 
table  is  furnished  forth  with  toothsome  food,  the  club 
cellars  still  hold  choice  vintages,  although  eating  and 
drinking  are  seldom  carried  to  excess  nowadays.  Political  clubs 
are  as  old  as  the  invention  of  party  and  still  have  inlluence,  what 
though  opinions  are  not  so  strongly  held  as  in  past  days  and 
membership  is  not  always  strictly  governed  by  political  creed.  A 
man  will  sometimes  change  his  coat  rather  than  his  club  even  at 
the  dictation  of  a  committee  aiming  at  orthodoxy.  We  have  heard 
of  purists  perambulating  the  Reform  in  search  of  a  true 
Radical,  and  statesmen  in  Conservative  Cabinets  arc  still  found 
in  Brooks’s,  that  ancient  stronghold  of  Liberalism.  Dilferenccs 
are  most  strongly  marked  in  the  juircly  social  club.  A  few  stand 
j>re-eminent,  of  assured  rank  and  universally  accepted  high  tone. 
After  them  comes  a  long  tail  of  quite  respectable  but  still  mediocre 
and  un])retending  establishments.  It  is  counted  a  great  honour  to 
belong  to  the  Alarlborough ,  because  election  to  it  is  imj)ossible 
without  the  imprimatur  of  its  august  founder.  The  Royal  Yacht 
Club  stands  on  an  even  higher  |X'destal  because,  if  it  were  con¬ 
ceivable,  the  King’s  backing  would  hardly  impose  an  unwelcome 
candidate  upon  the  club.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  entrance  to  which  is  a  passport  to  the  highest  place  and  an 
unquestionable  guarantee  of  “  good  form.”  There  are  many 
others  jealously  guarded  by  the  eclecticism  of  the  ballot-box ;  a 
man  must  be  hall-marked,  well  vouched  for,  and  well  backed  up  to 
pass  the  jxu'tals  of  the  Travellers’,  Brooks’s,  Boodles’,  White’s, 
the  Garrick,  Turf,  the  Portland,  St.  James,  the  Beefsteak. 
Wyndham’s,  and  a  few  more.  Distinction  in  any  field  is  the  only 
sure  warranty  for  membership)  of  the  Athenaeum.  The  pieculiar 
merits  ap5p)lied  to  the  expression  ‘‘  clubbable,”  the  fair  assumj)tion 
that  he  will  be  a  persona  grata  to  his  fellows,  are  indispensable  to 
the  candidate  for  the  Garrick.  The  same  qualifications  are 
needed  at  the  Arts  and  Saville,  with  an  added  flavour  of  fondness 
for  literary,  scientific,  or  artistic  piursuits.  The  Service  clubs 
maintain  their  character  more  or  less  unchanged  although  clique- 
ism  is  not  unknown  in  them,  so  do  the  learned,  if  the  University 
clubs  may  be  so  called.  A  great  developiment  in  the  theatrical 
profession  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  clubs  like  the  Green¬ 
room,  the  Playgoer,  and  the‘‘O.P.”  The  spiorting  clubs 
vary  somewhat,  ixirhapis,  in  the  games  to  which  they  are  addicted ; 
but  good  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  the  law,  exercises  a  chasteninfi 
effect  on  speculation,  and  the  days  of  the  old  gambling  clubs,  when 
fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  night,  have  disappx^ared  entindy 
into  the  limbo  of  the  “  has  beens.” 
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There  are  cakes  and  ale  still,  even  if  we  become  virtuous; 
Bohemian  clubs  still  prosper,  and  greatly  increase  in  favour. 
Some  remain  true  to  the  conditions  under  w’hich  they  were 
created  and  are  still  ragged  but  jovial,  as  unsiwiled  as  the  potatoes 
in  their  jackets  that  flank  the  smoking  chops  and  foaming  flagons, 
the  buck  rarebits,  the  cold  pork  and  port  wine  that  are  among 
their  favourite  viands.  Others  have  taken  to  dress  suits  and  the 
entertainments  of  persons  of  the  nicest  consideration.  We  can 
never  forget  one  old  haunt  of  roystering  character,  nor  the  story 
of  the  demure  country  parson  who,  arriving  by  a  night  train, 
apiieared  seeking  breakfast  and  was  told  by  a  sleepy  waiter  that 
no  suppers  were  served  after  G  a.m.  It  is  of  the  same  club  that 
another  story  is  told  of  a  member  who  dropped  a  live-pound  note 
on  the  floor  in  the  writing-room,  and,  hurrying  back  when  he 
discovered  his  loss,  found  a  waiter  had  picked  it  up  and  restored 
it,  remarking  sentcntiously ,  “  Lucky  one  of  the  members  did  not 
sec  it.”  The  emancipation  of  another  club  which  shall  be  name- 
loss  from  the  thraldom  of  a  clique  that  threatened  to  ruin  it  is  a 
story  worth  recording.  By  an  assumption  of  authority  perfectly 
illegal  one  half  assembled  in  a  general  meeting  and  decreed  to 
expel  the  other  half,  which  was  presently  done,  and  the  remnant 
carried  the  club  on  afterwards  very  creditably.  The  chief  risk  run 
by  these  ‘‘  outside  ”  shows,  is  that  of  degeneracy  in  devious  ways, 
the  intrusion  and  supremacy  of  evil  elements,  and  the  {X)ssible 
interference  of  the  jK)lice. 

.\s  time  passed  and  the  years  grew  on  into  the  nineteenth 
century  the  character  of  clubs  changed,  and  many  were  started  to 
meet  particular  needs  and  the  desires  of  various  constituencies. 
The  Alfred,  created  in  1808,  was  the  prototype  and  precursor 
of  the  Athenaeum  for  men  of  letters,  travellers,  and  dilcttayiti. 
It  had  its  first  home  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  in  its  early  days  was 
called  by  the  Lord  Dudley  of  the  period  the  “asylum  of  doting 
Tories  and  drivelling  quidnuncs.”  Lord  Byron,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  a  member,  tells  us  that  “  it  was  pleasant,  a  little  too 
sober  and  literary.”  Lord  Alvanley  was  at  one  time  a  member  and 
said  once  at  White’s  :  “  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could,  but  when 
the  seventeenth  bishop  was  proposed  I  gave  in  ;  I  really  could  not 
enter  the  place  without  being  put  in  mind  of  my  catechism.”  It 
may  be  added  that  the  bishops  are  reported  to  have  taken  their 
names  off  the  list  when  a  billiard  table  was  introduced  into  the 
club.  The  Travellers’  originally  started  in  1814.  It  was 
planned  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  “  serve  as  a  resort  for  gentlemen 
who  had  resided  or  travelled  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer 
hospitality  to  foreigners  temporarily  in  this  country.”  The  quali¬ 
fication  was  to  the  effect  that  candidates  must  have  “  travelled 
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out  of  the  British  Isles  to  a  distance  of  at  least  five  hundred  miles 
from  London  in  a  straight  line,”  and  the  rule  still  stands, 
although  not  rigorously  enforced  in  our  days.  It  is  still  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  first  clubs  in  London  in  popularity  and  social 
prestige. 

The  oldest  “  Service  ”  club  in  England  and  probably  in  the 
world  was  the  Royal  Naval  Club,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
created  in  1674,  when  Admiral  Sir  John  Kempthorne  became  the 
first  steward  of  the  institution.  It  was  renewed  in  1765  and 
became  the  Royal  Naval  Club,  which  exists  to  this  day  and 
regularly  celebrates  its  meeting  by  dining  together  at  Willis’s 
Rooms.  The  club  was  organised  on  the  plan  of  the  conviviil 
clubs  of  early  days,  but  was  limited  exclusively  to  naval  officers. 
The  names  of  the  most  famous  admirals  and  others  have  been 
borne  on  its  list  of  members.  Boscawen,  Rodney,  and,  later, 
Nelson  and  Sir  Philip  Durham  belonged  to  it,  while  William  IV., 
when  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  an  unfailing  affection  for  his  old 
service,  was  constantly  to  be  seen  there.  The  first  club  for  the 
services  combined,  and  hence  called  the  United  Service  Club,  was 
founded  by  that  famous  old  Scotch  hero.  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
who  afterwards  became  Lord  Lynedoch,  in  conjunction  with 
Viscount  Hill  and  other  officers,  on  the  31st  May,  1815.  It  was 
then  named  the  General  Military  Club,  and,  having  been 
opened  to  naval  officers  also  in  January  the  following  year,  the 
title  of  the  United  Service  Club  was  adopted  in  December, 
1816.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  known  as  the  ‘‘  Senior”  in 
contradistinction  to  the  “  Junior,”  founded  in  18‘27  and  therefore 
the  second  oldest  Service  club  in  England.  Two  other  Service 
clubs  now'  flourish  with  robust  vitality,  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
Naval  and  Military,  but  both  of  these  were  considerably  later  in 
their  formation,  the  first  in  1839  and  the  second  not  before  1864. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Senior  and  Junior  United 
Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  ”  Rag,”  have  long  been  dis¬ 
tinctively  known  by  the  three  nicknames  of  ”  Cripplegate,” 
‘‘  Billingsgate,”  and  “  Hellgatc.”  The  United  Service  got  its 
appellation  from  the  supposed  advanced  years  and  infirmity  of  its 
members,  a  peculiarity  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  for  now 
the  club  takes  in  officers  of  all  ranks  and  the  average  age  of  its 
members  runs  the  lowest  of  the  three.  The  day  is  long  past 
since  the  hall  porter  fiercely  pursued,  with  a  view  to  summary 
ejection,  a  young  commander  of  the  navy,  who  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  modern  promotion  had  gained  admittance  prematurely, 
as  it  seemed  to  the  old  official.  The  second  sobriquet  was  earned 
by  the  Junior  United  Service  by  its  supposed  addiction  to  strong 
language.  Its  members  were  asserted  to  be  the  direct  descend- 
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ants  of  that  famous  army  which  swore  in  Flanders.  The  third 
was  said  at  one  period  of  its  long  and  honourable  record  to  be 
rather  given  to  high  play ,  and  the  character  was  supposed  to  have 
led  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  threaten  to  resign.  Probably  an 
apocryphal  story ;  at  least  the  threat  certainly  was  never  carried 
into  effect. 

A  club  of  ancient  origin  which  became  more  famous  in  after  life 
and  still  holds  a  foremost  place  is  the  Union  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  It  came  into  existence  in  the  early  part  of  1805  and  was 
on  the  ix)int  of  being  named  the  Cumberland,  as  its  first 
meetings  were  held  in  a  house  of  that  name.  The  exact  basis  on 
which  it  was  formed  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  name  chosen  it 
was  clearly  intended  to  represent  many  sections  of  the  community 
and  was  neither  ultra-fashionable  nor  purely  political.  The 
principal  promoter  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  is  said  to  have  been 
John  Wilson  Croker  when  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  as  a  home 
for  men  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  was  convened  in  1824  and  attended  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Sir  Thomas  Laurence,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Tom  Moore,  while  Professor  Faraday  acted  as  secretary.  A  letter 
is  extant  from  Lord  Lansdowne  in  reply  to  Moore  consenting  to 
join  “if  Croker  will  keep  the  club  select,  lest  it  should  bo  over¬ 
run  with  pretenders,  than  wdiom  there  is  nowhere  a  more  odious 
race.”  The  name  of  the  club  was  to  have  been  the  Society, 
but  it  was  soon  changed  to  the  Athenmum.  The  character  of  the 
constituency  has  been  studiously  maintained  at  the  high  level  on 
which  it  started.  The  judicious  rule  that  empow^ers  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  bring  in  eminent  persons  by  special  election  has  promoted 
this,  and  the  club  has  alwmys  included  the  fine  flower  of  London 
society,  clerical,  political,  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic.  Cabinet 
Ministers,  great  ecclesiastics,  leaders  in  the  law.  Royal  Acade¬ 
micians,  historians,  novelists,  inventors,  prominent  soldiers  and 
sailors,  are  cordially  invited  and  glad  to  accept  membership. 
Indeed,  those  admitted  to  the  inner  penetralia  of  the  club  may  rub 
shoulders  with  the  men  who  make  history  and  leave  their  mark 
upon  the  age.  It  has  been  calculated  in  this  regard  that  sixty- 
nine  members  of  the  Athenaeum  have  been  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  thirty-two  in  St.  Paul’s.  How  far  the  Ministers  of 
the  day  frequented  it  is  seen  in  the  custom  of  one  Cabinet  (that 
of  1836)  which  had  a  weekly  dinner  in  the  club  on  Wednesdays. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  always  supposed  to  include  “Cabinet 
pudding,”  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  last  occasion  when  the  members 
of  the  Government  met,  after  it  had  fallen,  the  same  pudding  wms 
ordered,  but  it  was  to  be  made  without  plums.  The  predominance 
of  bishops  in  a  measure  still  obtains ,  but  they  are  not  perhaps  so 
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numerous  as  when  the  club  was  styled  Bishopsgate.  Abraham 
Hayward  once  remarked  that  “  bishops  are  beginning  to  swarm, 
the  atmosphere  is  full  of  them ,  and  I  expect  every  moment  to  see 
one  drop  into  my  soup.”  Yet  those  ecclesiastics  were  not  too 
liberal-minded,  for  when  Bishop  Colenso  visited  England  his 
admission  to  the  Athenoeum  as  an  honorary  member  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  bishops. 

Officers,  civil  and  military,  returning  home  from  Indian  service 
on  furlough  during  the  tw’o  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century- 
had  no  regular  house  of  call.  Although  there  existed  several  small 
clubs  for  them,  such  as  the  “Calcutta,”  the  “Madras,”  the 
“  Bombay  ”  and  the  “  China  ”  Clubs,  none  were  niiieh  more  than 
news-rooms.  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  18‘2'2  called  tlu'  Oriental  into 
being,  and  it  soon  won  wide  support.  It  is  interesting  among 
other  reasons  that  Thackeray’s  Colonel  Ncwcome  was  drawn  from 
a  type  found  in  the  Oriental,  and  Sir  William  Hunter  has  fixed 
the  original  in  Colonel  John  Dow-deswell  ShakesjK'are,  and  others 
believe  him  to  have  been  one  of  two  brothers  Carmichael  Smith. 
Serious  comjoetition  arose  when  the  East  India  United  Service 
Club  was  started,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  their  amalgama¬ 
tion.  The  Alfred,  already  mentioned,  when  moribund,  also 
proposed  to  coalesce  with  the  Oriental. 

The  Garrick  Club  was  instituted  in  1831  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  “bringing  together  the  patrons  of  the  drama  and  its 
professors  and  to  offer  literary  men  a  rendezvous.”  It  owed  its 
birth  very  largely  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Frank  Mills  and  Mr. 
Henry  Broadwood,  and  was  first  established  at  35,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  “  Market.”  The 
neighbourhood  was  at  one  time  most  fashionable ;  all  manner  of 
notabilities  lived  in  it,  people  of  rank,  wits,  men  of  genius,  artists 
of  eminence,  and  famous  Utferateurs.  One  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  who  served  for  many  years  on  the  committee  was  the  Eev. 
Bichard  Barham,  the  world-renowned  author  of  the  Inqoldshv, 
Legends.  He  wrote  also  a  strange  account  of  many  of  his  fellow- 
members  which  was  privately  printed  long  afterwards.  The 
Garrick  has  always  gathered  within  its  folds  all  the  notabilities  of 
their  generation  from  the  creation  of  the  club  to  the  present  day. 
Thackeray,  whose  sensitiveness  was  so  delicate  that  he  brought 
about  the  expulsion  of  Edmund  Yates  for  having  offended  against 
the  law  of  privacy,  used  the  club  constantly  as  a  preserve  in  which 
he  bagged  his  characters,  and  it  was  well  knPw-n  at  the  time  he  was 
writing  Pendennis  that  a  fellow-member.  Archdeckene,  sat  for 
the  portrait  of  Foker  and  was  very  proud  of  it.  Theodore  Hook 
was  fond  of  the  Garrick  and  Sydney  Smith  came  there  often,  and 
his  son,  known  to  his  death  as  “  Assassin  ”  Smith,  not  for  his 
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murderous  tastes,  but  because  he  was  at  one  time  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fortunes  of  a  horse  of  that  name,  was  to  be 
constantly  seen  glowering  from  a  chair  in  the  smoking-room. 

The  Carlton  Club  was  born  in  1832  and  began  in  a  house  in 
Carlton  Gardens,  then  built  itself  its  ]ircsent  handsome  home 
in  Pall  Mall,  which  is  a  copy  of  Sansovino’s  Library  of  St.  Mark’s 
in  Venice.  It  was  essentially  a  Tory  house.  The  Reform  Club 
was  an  answer  from  the  Liberal  party,  another  beautiful  edifice 
taken  from  the  P’arnese  Palace  in  Rome,  of  which  Michael  Angelo 
was  the  author.  The  Reform  has  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for 
the  excell(!iice  of  its  cuisine,  its  kitchen  having  long  been  presided 
over  by  that  eminent  cordon  bleu,  Alexis  Soyer,  a  half  forgotten 
name  nowadays  outside  the  annals  of  gastronomy.  Soyer  first 
came  to  England  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who  w’as  chef  to  the  old 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  son  of  George  III.,  and  soon  after  took 
service  with  various  noblemen  in  turn  until  he  was  appointed  chef 
to  the  Reform  Club.  He  was  a  man  of  original  character  and 
“composed”  dishes  with  great  inventiveness,  after  the  manner 
of  his  representative  in  fiction ,  the  Mirabolant  whom  Thackeray 
liroiight  into  Pcndciinis.  Soyer’s  fame  was  so  great  that  he 
was  imported  into  the  social  movements  of  the  time.  He  was 
sent  to  Ireland  during  the  great  famine  to  teach  the  starving 
l)oo|)lc  how  to  dine  on  nothing  at  all,  and  again,  at  the  worst 
leriod  of  the  Crimean  winter,  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  make 
up  for  defective  commissariat  arrangements  by  his  gastronomic 
conjuring.  But  the  most  excellent  receipts  hardly  availed  much 
in  the  dearth  of  sufficient  materials.  When  Soyer  left  the  Reform 
he  was  succeeded  as  chef  by  Francatelli. 

In  1837  the  pressure  upon  the  waiting  lists  of  the  United  Service 
and  Junior  Service  Clubs  w^as  so  great  and  the  hoi)es  of  election 
so  small  that  a  number  of  officers,  headed  by  Sir  Edward  Barnes, 
resolved  to  establish  a  new  Service  club.  It  was  to  be  called  the 
.\rniy  Club  and  to  be  o^xin  to  all  officers  on  full  or  half  pay. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  when  invited  to  become  patron, 
declined  to  accept  the  office  or  become  a  member  unless  naval 
officers  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Marines  w'ere  also  made  eligible 
for  membershi]).  His  Grace’s  condition  was  deemed  just  and  the 
result  was  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  The  first  premises  occupied 
were  the  house  at  the  corner  of  King  Street  and  St.  James’.^ 
Square,  that  numbered  16,  which  had  been  recently  vacated  by 
another  club,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  Old  University  Club. 
The  Army  and  Navy  remained  for  some  years  at  No.  16,  but  in 
1848  the  present  freehold  premises  were  built  on  the  model  of  the 
Palazzo  Rezzonico  in  Venice.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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chib,  when  it  was  the  home  of  men  whose  names  are  fast  fading 
out  cf  memory,  that  it  obtained  its  universally  known  sobriquet  of 
the  “  Rag.”  Its  godfather  was  the  famous  “  Billy”  Duff,  who 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  and  who  in 
his  time  was  both  the  terror  and  amusement  of  London.  ‘‘  Billy” 
Duff’s  museum  contained  a  very  heterogeneous  collection  of 
articles,  curiously  and  sportively  acquired  from  the  shirt  pins  of  his 
personal  friends  to  the  door  knockers  and  area  bells  of  London 
householders.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  ‘‘  Billy  ”  Duff 
entered  the  clubhouse  late  and  called  for  supper.  The  bill  of  fare 
was  so  meagre  that  he  angrily  declared  it  was  a  ‘‘  rag  and  famish 
affair.”  The  nickname  caught  on,  and  was  quickly  knowm  and 
appreciated  as  a  good  joke  both  in  the  club  and  out  of  it.  Captain 
Duff  was  himself  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  soon  afterwards 
designed  the  club  button,  which  was  at  one  time  worn  by  many 
members  of  the  club  in  evening  dress. 

The  Conservative  Club,  and  afterwards  the  Junior  Carlton,  were 
called  into  existence  to  relieve  the  long  waiting  list  at  the  Carlton. 
The  St.  James’s  Club  has  served  largely  for  the  admission  of  the 
diplomatic  body  and  foreigners  of  distinction.  The  stagnation  in 
tlic  Service  clubs  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Naval  and  Military  in 
the  early  ’sixties.  It  began  in  a  small  way  w  ith  junior  officers  for 
the  most  part  w’ho  occupied  a  house  in  Clifford  Street,  which  was 
soon  outgrown  as  its  vogue  increased  and  many  members  joined. 
They  were  mostly  the  more  youthful  and  promising  officers,  com¬ 
monly  called  “  spring  captains  ”  in  those  days,  and  it  long  main¬ 
tained  the  character  of  youthfulness  which  is  now’  becoming  a 
tradition  of  the  past.  The  subalterns  have  developed  into  colonels 
and  generals,  and  candidature  prolonged  into  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
forbids  much  hope  of  election  to  junior  officers.  A  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  Naval  and  Military  from  the  house  it  chose.  When 
increasing  numbers  necessitated  a  move,  Cambridge  House  in 
Piccadilly  was  taken,  which  must  ever  be  associated  wdth  the 
name  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  resided  in  it  for  a  generation  or 
more  and  made  it  the  centre  of  political  action  and  social  festi¬ 
vity.  The  exterior  of  the  house  remains  unchanged,  the  courtyard 
at  the  entrance,  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  ”  In  and  Out  ’ 
Club ,  is  as  it  was  when  the  whole  world  of  London  high  life  drove 
up  to  Lady  Palmerston’s  hospitable  doors ;  the  drawing-room  on 
the  first  floor  is  a  little  changed  from  the  days  of  her  great  enter¬ 
tainments,  but  a  complete  transformation  has  been  worked  below 
in  the  ground  floor,  where  the  old  garden,  partly  intact,  and  the 
old  stables  have  been  cleverly  added  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
members.  The  present  coffee-room  is  perhaps  unique  in  club 
architecture.  It  stands  apart  from  the  main  building,  and  the 
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main  club  escapes  the  savoury  odours  that  invade  others  on  the  old 
plan.  In  the  Junior  Carlton,  by  the  way,  the  kitchen  is  at  the 
top  of  the  house  and  the  coffee-room  on  the  first  floor. 

Club  life  in  its  many  and  varied  aspects  is  more  or  less  familiar 
to  the  public,  for  it  is  lived  pretty  well  by  all;  but  the  inner 
working,  the  machinery  of  administration,  the  business  details 
and  intricate  arrangements  that  exist  to  secure  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  whole  body  of  members  arc  only  known  to  those 
who  arc  behind  the  scenes.  The  governing  princiidc  is  of  course 
finance.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  task  of  reconciling  income  with 
expenditure  daily  becomes  more  difficult  with  clubs.  There  is  on 
the  one  hand  a  general  increase  in  prices,  and  on  the  other  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  jKjwer  of  money,  coupled  with  an 
almost  invincible  dislike  of  club  members  to  the  payment  of 
increased  subscriptions.  The  latter  may  indeed  at  no  remote  date 
bring  things  to  a  deadlock,  for,  as  we  know,  the  courts  have 
decided  that  a  club  is  entitled  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  increase  its  funds  except  by  a  general  plebiscite 
or  unanimous  expression  of  its  sovereign  will.  So,  although  faced 
by  an  outlay  constantly  growing  day  by  day,  the  revenue  remains 
the  same,  and  is  indeed  continually  falling  behind,  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  less  equal  to  the  demands  imposed  upon  it.  Some  ingenious 
expedients  have  been  devised  for  remedying  this,  such  as  the 
increased  rating  of  new  members,  in  enlarged  entrance  fees,  and 
additional  subscriptions,  but  there  is  naturally  a  limit  to  this,  and 
the  practice  of  having  two  classes  of  members  paying  different 
dues  must  always  be  open  to  objection.  Yet  the  problem  remains 
how  best  to  meet  the  steadily  increasing  charges  under  all  heads. 
In  regard  to  rent  and  taxes  for  instance,  the  burden  is  becoming 
nearly  intolerable.  The  adoption  of  new  comforts  following 
scientific  development  has  involved  larger  annual  expenditure  ;  the 
introduction  of  passenger  lifts  has  become  a  necessity  in  the  great 
clubs;  the  provision  of  telephonic  service,  and  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  electric  light  have  added  much  to  the  yearly  out¬ 
goings.  The  price  of  provisions  grows  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
maximum  return  recovered  from  the  consumers  is  soon  reached, 
or  there  would  be  chronic  discontent  in  the  clubs.  One  way  or 
another,  the  successful  conduct  of  a  club  calls  for  expert  skill,  not 
always  within  reach  under  the  prevailing  system  of  management 
in  all  but  proprietary  establishments,  where  of  course  an  outsider, 
the  contractor,  protects  himself  first  and  the  club  is  mulcted  pro¬ 
portionately. 

I  The  system  of  club  administration  has  been  slowly  and  carefully 
evolved  through  the  slow  process  of  years,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  describe  it  in  some  detail.  Revenue,  as  has  been  said,  is  a 
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matter  of  the  first  and  crucial  importance.  Its  chief 
sources  are  the  entrance  fees  from  new  members  and 
the  annual  subscriptions  exacted  from  all.  Most  of  the 
great  clubs  are  agreed  ujion  these  points  and  the  charges 
imposed  vary  very  little  in  clubs  of  the  first  rank.  The  payments 
exacted  for  the  privilege  of  membership  run  on  much  the  same 
lines ;  fees  for  admission  range  between  twenty  and  forty  guineas 
or  pounds,  the  subscriptions  may  be  seven,  eight,  even  ten  or 
twelve  guineas  per  annum.  Some  clubs  own  their  own  freeholds, 
encumbered  it  may  be  with  debentures  and  mortgages,  but  the 
land  value  in  these  days  of  marvellous  West  End  “betterment” 
is  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Hence  the  corresponding 
increase  of  imperial  and  ))arochial  taxation,  which  has  grovvn 
into  a  grievous  burden.  Clubs  less  happily  placed  are  weighted 
with  the  [)rovision  of  sinking  funds  to  meet  premiums  for 
renewal  of  leases  in  the  far  or  near  future.  One  class  of 
receipts,  the  annual  subscriptions,  are  exactly  calculable  from  the 
generally  fixed  number  of  members;  another,  that  accruing  from 
the  fees  for  admission,  are  ever  variable.  It  may  be  estimated 
that  the  average  income  of  a  large  club  amounts  to  between  ten 
and  twenty  thousand  jwunds  a  year. 

The  first  and  most  serious  outlay  after  the  rent  or  its  equivalent 
is  the  cost  of  the  staff  ;  first  the  superior  supervising  officers  and 
next  the  great  body  of  servants,  high  and  low,  upon  whose  atten¬ 
tion  and  care  the  ease  and  comforts  of  the  members  entirely 
depend.  After  the  secretary  and  manager  and  his  clerical  assis¬ 
tants,  who  are  usually  well  paid,  the  heaviest  item  of  expenditure 
is  on  the  kitchen,  which  is  run  upon  large,  liberal,  and  it  might 
sometimes  seem  rather  extravagant  lines.  The  chef  is  not  a  cheap 
artist ;  between  d£200  and  .C‘300  a  year  is,  on  the  average,  the  salary’ 
paid  him,  and  he  is  only  one,  the  chief  ojjicicr  de  bouche,  who  can¬ 
not  get  on  without  a  number  of  more  or  less  expensive  assistants. 
The  restaurant,  or  “  coffee-room  ”  as  it  is  still  styled,  following 
the  ancient  practice,  is  closely  allied  to  and  dependent 
on  the  kitchen.  It  carries  as  a  rule  the  chief  burden 
of  the  wages  under  the  head  of  household.  All  the  ser¬ 
vants  are  charged  against  it,  and  the  comparative  cost  day 
by  day  of  their  board  is  accepted  as  the  test  of  the  economical 
working  or  otherwise  of  the  restaurant,  which  again  is  governed 
by  the  amount  of  business  done.  When  the  takings  are  good, 
when  many  meals  have  been  consumed^  that  is  to  say,  more 
cooked  food  has  been  prepared,  there  is  a  larger  supply  for  the 
servants’  table,  w’ith  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  additional 
quantity  that  may  be  required.  In  the  height  of  the  season,  when 
the  club  is  alive  and  full,  the  servants’  board  will  fall  to  zero  and 
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may  even  show  at  less  than  nothing ;  in  dull  times  the  charge  will 
rise  to  six,  seven,  eight,  even  twelve  and  fourteen  shillings  per 
week;  the  yearly  average  being,  as  a  rule,  in  well-managed  clubs, 
about  five  or  six.  The  weight  laid  upon  the  coffee-room  exchequer 
will  in  nieasure  explain  the  absence  of  profits.  An  outside 
>  restaurateur  is  not  called  upon  to  provide  a  librarian  and  a  bath- 
man,  several  smoking-room  waiters,  billiard-markers  and  card- 
!  room  attendants,  a  housekeeper  with  her  staff  of  still-room  maids, 
a  house  siq^erintendent  and  a  staff  of  waiters,  much  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  bare  requirements.  Some  profit  may  accrue,  how¬ 
ever,  from  another  branch  of  the  coffee-room,  the  wine  cellar. 
The  returns  from  the  sale  of  wine  bought  by  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  may  become  a  very  valuable  asset.  A  far-seeing  commit¬ 
tee  may  lay  down  early,  and  at  reasonable  cost,  the  vintages  that 
will  some  day  stand  high  in  the  market,  so  that  members  may 
drink  them  when  ripe  at  much  less  than  market  price.  Nor  is  it 
always  necessary  to  provide  cash  ;  wine  merchants  are  willing 
enough  to  secure  the  order  and  get  the  cellarage  si)ace  for  wines 
ri{)ening,  to  be  paid  for  as  consumed.  But  losses  will  sometimes 
accrue  to  the  club  on  the  wine  account.  Taste  changes  continu¬ 
ally;  some  wines  as  the  years  pass  grow  into  popularity  while 
others  are  neglected.  Champagne  seems  likely  perpetually  to 
maintain  its  vogue,  but  port  has  gone  out  and  come  in  again, 
replacing  sherry,  no  longer  in  general  request,  and  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  vintage  clarets.  Twenty  years  ago  a  great  West 
End  club  offered  for  sale  among  its  members  a.  large  stock  of 
i  “Exhibition  ”  or  “  51  ”  port  at  (piite  a  nominal  price,  eager  to 
i  dis|X)se  of  a  wine  that  nowadays  is  all  but  jmiceless.  The  same 
process  will  be  repeated  probably  with  the  high-class  Laftittes  and 
Margaux,  for  which  the  demand  is  so  scanty  that  many  cellars  are 
being  cleared  of  them.  Perhaps  in  this  particular  the  change  is 
more  permanent,  for  it  has  followed  the  now  universal  custom  of 
smoking  at  the  earliest  ]x)ssible  moment  after  the  cloth  is  drawn. 
In  this  matter  of  smoking  most  great  clubs  are  very  conservative 
and  limit  the  indulgence  in  tobacco  to  the  rooms  set  apart  for  it ; 

;  the  cigarette  after  dinner  before  rising  from  table  is  seldom  if  ever 
|)erniitted,  although  the  practice  obtains  in  private  houses,  pretty 
well  everywhere,  and  in  many  high-class  restaurants. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  history  of  clubs  is  the  history  of 
London  manners  since  the  Bestoration.  The  changes  in  tastes, 
habits,  and  customs  are  plainly  reflected  in  club  life.  In  early 
times  the  vice  of  gaming  found  its  principal  outlet  in  the  clubs, 
many  of  which  were  indeed  started  with  that  particular  intention. 
Nowhere  did  bacchanal  self-indulgence  find  greater  and  more 
deplorable  scope  than  in  the  clubs.  At  one  time,  to  be  overcome 
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in  liquor  called  for  no  shocked  comment.  Contemporary  records 
diaries,  and  journals  preserve  for  us  with  photographic  exactness 
the  manners  of  those  past  times.  We  read  that  some  prominent 
person,  a  duke  perhaps,  a  statesman,  or  a  notable  man  of  fashion 
“  came  into  the  club  this  evening  very  drunk”  ;  conduct,  which 
to-day  would  have  been  followed  by  the  well-merited  penalty  of 
expulsion,  passed  unnoticed  as  quite  a  matter  of  course.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  earlier  clubs  that  the 
conviviality  which  was  their  chief  raison  d’Hre  degenerated  into 
mere  licence,  and  one  of  the  principal  tests  of  a  man’s  fitness  for 
the  society  into  which  he  was  admitted  was  that  of  being  a  good 
bottle  companion  of  unlimited  capacity. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  the  earlier  days  of  club  life  was  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  snuff-taking,  and  its  very  slow 
replacement  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  was  part  of  a  gentleman’s 
education  to  manipulate  a  snuff-box  elegantly,  and  the  possession 
of  a  number  of  costly  specimens  of  these  receptacles  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  explaining  why  snuff-boxes  of  every  variety,  in  gold, 
silver,  enamelled  and  jewel  encrusted,  are  nowadays  so  largely 
found  among  the  curiosities  of  the  collector.  There  were  snuff¬ 
boxes  kept  full  in  every  room  in  the  club  house,  and  the  frequent 
call  for  it  by  an  irritable  old  member  was  one  of  the  hits  in  Bnlwer 
Ijytton’s  play.  Money.  The  supply  of  snulf  was  made  gratis 
to  members.  The  cost  amounted  to  or  .£30  a  year,  and  as  the 
indulgence  in  tobacco  in  this  form  gradually  gave  way  to  that  of 
smoking  the  expenditure  was  thought  unnecessary.  It  seems  to 
be  very  little  understood  how  slowly  indulgence  in  tobacco  made 
its  way.  The  absence  of  any  provision  for  smoking  in  the  club 
accommodation  was  long  noticeable  ;  either  there  was  no  smoking- 
room  at  all ;  or  the  most  meagre  arrangements  were  made  for 
indulging  in  it.  There  was  no  smoking  room  at  the  Athenreum 
for  some  time  after  its  foundation  ;  a  room  for  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  omitted  from  the  first  plan  of  the  Reform  Club  ;  there  was  no 
provision  for  it  in  the  original  Oriental,  and  permission  to  smoke 
within  the  walls  was  not  accorded  for  some  forty  years  although 
a  constant  bone  of  contention  between  opposing  factions  all  that 
time.  The  persistent  resistance  of  the  non-smokers  to  any 
improvement  in  the  smoking  room  of  the  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  that  club.  The  room  was  at 
the  top  of  the  house  and  stigmatised  as  an  ”  infamous  hole,”  but 
the  committee  would  make  no  concession  and  the  club  was  eventu¬ 
ally  closed,  although  perfectly  solvent,  and  produced  a  good  balance- 
sheet  at  the  very  last.  The  bare  tolerance  of  the  weed  and  the 
marked  distaste  for  it  among  those  who  claimed  to  be  cultured  and 
refined  lasted  till  very  recent  years,  and  many  of  the  passing 
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generation  must  have  a  lively  recollection  of  banishment  to  the 
purlieus  of  the  stable  yard  and  the  lower  regions  of  kitchen  and 
basement  when  guests  at  country  houses  were  desirous  of  indulging 
in  tobacco.  Whatever  the  reason,  and  some  attribute  it  to  the 
late  Queen  Victoria’s  dislike  to  it,  the  practice  of  smoking  was  of 
slow  growth  in  society.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  it,  as  just 
shown,  were  severe,  and  in  medical  opinion  it  was  very  generally 
condemned  as  obnoxious  and  deleterious.  The  clergy  disap¬ 
proved  of  it,  and  very  few  among  them  ventured  to  yield  openly 
to  its  temptations.  It  was  not  considered  good  form  to  smoke  in 
the  streets,  and  a  cigar  (cigarettes  w'ere  not  known  till  long  after¬ 
wards)  was  not  tolerated  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  It  is  probably 
forgotten  that  smoking  was  not  permitted  in  regimental  mess- 
rooms  and  barracks  until  1856,  nor,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that 
no  one  might  smoke  in  the  public  rooms  and  platforms  of  railway 
stations,  and  the  smoking  carriage  is  a  concession  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 

Agitation  for  permission  to  smoke  began  in  clubs  about  the 
’thirties,  but  the  demand  came  from  the  minority,  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  outvoted.  Although  the  newer  institutions  permitted  it, 
the  houses  were  generally  planned  with  very  meagre  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  smoking,  and  it  wms  not  until  1845  that  White’s  gave  up  a 
room  for  it.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  stimulus  towards 
the  use  of  tobacco  followed  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  when  so 
many  foreigners  of  good  rank  and  position  were  in  our  midst  and 
were  constantly  to  be  seen  smoking  in  the  streets  and  other  public 
places.  At  White’s,  as  time  passed,  the  clamour  for  more  space 
grew  among  smokers.  In  spite  of  great  opposition,  arrangements 
were  made  to  give  over  the  billiard-room ,  and  in  1859  a  proposal 
was  made  to  permit  smoking  in  the  drawdng-room ,  a  place  hitherto 
held  sacred  and  subjected  to  rules  of  very  formal  decorum.  The 
proposal  was  carried  but  not  acted  upon,  as  the  committee  still 
deferred  to  the  powerful  minority.  They  thought  it  better  to 
make  some  other  arrangement,  and  it  w^as  suggested  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  that  they  should  build  a  room  on  purpose.  But  nothing 
was  done.  In  1866  there  was  a  fresh  uprising,  and  the  discontented 
smokers  insisted  upon  convening  a  fresh  meeting  to  discuss  the 
ever-burning  question.  Parties  mustered  strongly ;  old  members 
who  had  hardly  visited  the  club  were  dragged  in  to  support  the 
“No  tobacco  ”  party,  and  a  resolution  to  permit  smoking  in  the 
drawing-room  put  forward  by  the  younger  members  was  lost  by  a 
substantial  majority.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Burke,  the  historian  of 
White’s,  is  of  opinion  that,  “by  inducing  the  club  to  come  to 
this  decision  the  old  school  of  White’s  made  a  grave  mistake  ;  they 
certainly  took  a  step  which  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
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subsequent  fortunes  of  the  club.”  It  was  about  this  time  that  tht> 
present  King,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  his 
place  as  the  principal  personage  in  London  life  ;  and  he  honoured 
White’s  by  signifying  his  intention  of  becoming  a  memb(‘r  of  the 
club.  Very  naturally  he  favoured  the  new  view  and  had  already 
become  a  partisan  in  the  tobacco  controversy,  giving  his  adherence 
to  the  smokers.  In  due  course  His  dvoyal  Highness  joined 
White’s,  but  soon  afterwards  encouraged  the  formation  of 
a  club  with  more  liberal  ideas,  and  the  Marlborough, 
within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  residence,  came  into  existence 
under  his  auspices  and  has  since  always  enjoyed  his  august 
patronage  and  support.  The  triumph  of  new  ideas  might  be  seen 
in  the  regulations  of  the  new  club,  w^hich  permitted  smoking  in 
every  part  of  the  house  except  the  dining-room. 

Another  marked  change  instituted  in  the  customs  of  clubland 
has  been  in  the  admission  of  visitors  from  outside — the  non¬ 
members  who  have  been  constantly  styled  ‘  ‘  strangers  ’  ’  to  signify 
that  they  were  altogether  outside  the  pale,  trespassers  in  short,  to 
be  treated  with  scant  ceremony,  if  not  kept  entirely  at  bay.  The 
very  name  of  the  meagre  apartment  provided  for  them  was 
“  Aceldama,”  or  the  “  field  to  bury  strangers  in.”  A  few  only 
have  maintained  this  extreme  exclusiveness  to  the  present  day. 
The  Guards’  Club  positively  forbids  any  strangers  to  enter  their 
door,  as  does  the  “  Beefsteak  ”  of  to-day.  The  Carlton  will 
allow  them  to  pass  its  threshold  but  not  to  go  beyond  the  great 
hall ;  the  Athenaeum  has  allotted  a  small  chamber  near  the 
entrance  where  members  may  give  interviews  to  passing  friends 
and  callers.  The  United  Seiwice  Club  was  no  less  exclusive  till 
quite  recent  days,  but  will  now'  admit  visitors  to  a  large  part  of 
the  house,  including  the  coffee-room,  where  they  may  be  enter¬ 
tained,  but  still  in  strictly  limited  numbers.  Neither  the  Carlton 
nor  the  Athenaeum  is  disposed  to  give  way  on  this  point 
although  the  latter  allows  a  member  to  give  a  formal  dinner  party 
in  the  morning-room,  converted  for  the  time  being  into  a  house 
dining-room  and  at  w  hich  a  maximum  of  a  dozen  guests  may  be 
hospitably  welcomed.  The  Travellers’  will  permit  strangers  to 
dine,  but  not  during  the  Parliamentary  session  ;  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  allows  six  members  to  entertain  two  guests  each, 
upon  giving  sufficient  notice.  At  the  Garrick  a  member  may 
introduce  three  friends  to  the  Strangers’  Coffee-Room  for  dinner, 
or  two  for  luncheon  or  supper,  but  not  more  than  five  times  in 
each  year.  More  liberal  rules  prevail  with  regard  to  the  Saturday 
night  supi)ers,  and  the  somewhat  uncommon  privilege  of  giving 
luncheon  parties  to  ladies  in  a  sj)ecial  room  is  now  conceded  at 
the  Garrick. 
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The  admission  of  ladies  is  not  generally  approved  of  in  the 
older  masculine  clubs.  The  story  goes  that  a  very  masterful 
member  in  one  of  the  best  military  clubs  brought  his  wife  to  dine, 
and  when  challenged  asked  for  the  book  of  rules,  in  which  he 
triumphantly  pointed  to  that  which  gave  the  permission  to  invite 
a  friend  and  made  no  specific  reservation  as  to  sex.  He  was  no 
doubt  right  as  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  but  yielded  on  the 
question  of  good  taste.  Hospitality  extending  to  female  diners  is 
not  yet  adopted,  except  in  the  clubs  specially  constituted  to  include 
both  sexes,  such  as  the  Albemarle,  which  consists  of  800  members, 
male  and  female  in  equal  numbers  and  is  used  jointly  by  them, 
except  that  ladies  are  not  admitted  to  the  two  front  smoking- 
rooms.  At  the  Grosvenor  there  is  a  ladies’  drawing-room  for  the 
friends  of  members  and  luncheon,  dining  and  supper  rooms 
exclusively  reserved  for  ladies,  also  a  ladies’  tea-room  for 
members  and  their  lady  guests,  where  coffee  and  liqueurs  may 
be  served  them  after  dinner.  A  lady  is  permitted  to  enter  alone 
and  use  the  club  if  known  to  and  recognised  by  the  hall  porter  as 
the  wife  of  a  member  or  on  production  of  a  letter  from  some 
member.  The  East  India  United  Service  Club  in  St.  James’s 
Square  opens  its  doors  to  ladies  for  luncheon  in  the  guests’  room 
at  all  times  save  when  the  club  is  crowded  ;  they  may  partake  of 
the  club  fare  as  shown  upon  the  day’s  menu,  the  one  condition 
being  that  they  should  leave  the  house  before  6  p.m.  A  liberal 
spirit  prevails  nowadays  in  many  clubs  which  place  fexv  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  admission  of  visitors.  The  Naval  and  Military 
was  one  of  the  first  to  throw  the  house  open  to  them  ;  practically 
they  were  permitted  to  share  the  general  members’  coffee-room, 
a  privilege  conceded  in  part  by  the  Junior  United  Service  and 
the  “  Eag,”  and,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  Senior. 

The  conduct  and  personal  demeanour  of  members  are  for  the 
most  part  governed  by  usage  and  custom,  varying  somewhat  from 
time  to  time,  following  written  and  unwritten  rules.  It  is  an 
accepted  principle  that  no  ‘  ‘  vails  ”  or  “  tips  ’  ’  shall  be  given  by 
members  to  the  servants  of  the  club  ;  a  stringent  regulation  to  that 
effect  will  be  found  in  almost  all  books  of  rules.  But  there  is  a 
commendable  practice  of  opening  a  subscription  at  Christmas- 
tide  for  a  fund  to  be  divided  amongst  the  whole  number.  Again , 
members  are  forbidden,  often  expressly,  but  always  by  the 
practice  of  the  club ,  to  personally  reprimand  servants ;  a  repre¬ 
sentation  must  be  made  to  the  secretary  or  committee,  with 
whom  the  disciplinary  management  entirely  rests.  Two  good 
stories  in  this  regard  are  told  in  Mr.  Baillie’s  history  of  the 
Oriental  Club.  In  one  case  a  member  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
Gruyere  cheese,  calling  it  French,  not  Swiss,  and  he  insisted  that 
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the  waiter  who  had  brought  it  to  him  should  taste  it.  The 
waiter  demurred,  and  the  member  complained  of  his  misconduct 
to  the  committee.  But  the  governing  body  took  the  waiter’s 
part,  conceiving  rightly,  as  w'e  must  all  allow,  that  it  was  no  part 
of  the  waiter’s  duty  to  act  as  cheese  taster.  In  the  second  case 
a  member  removed  his  boots  before  the  library  fire  and  presently 
walked  olf  in  his  stockinged  feet  into  another  room.  The  library 
w'aiter  finding  the  ownerless  boots  took  them  away,  and  the 
member  on  his  return  was  so  greatly  annoyed  that  he  stormed 
at  the  waiter,  speaking  to  him,  according  to  the  waiter’s  evidence, 
“very  strong.”  Here  again  the  committee,  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  sided  with  the  w^aiter.  Every  member  with  the 
commonest  spark  of  gratitude  and  good  feeling  will  as  a  rule  side 
with  the  waiter,  who  richly  deserves  Thackeray’s  encomiums  as 
“  the  civillest,  the  kindest,  the  patientest  of  men.” 

Arthur  Griffiths. 


“MODERN  ENGLAND.’' 


The  politics  of  the  Victorian  era  are  passing  into  history,  but 
the  process  is  very  far  from  complete.  Though  the  ranks  of  the 
leading  actors  are  thinning  rapidly,  some  happily  survive,  and 
many  of  tlje  problems  by  which  they  were  confronted  are 
still  unsolved.  A  writer,  therefore,  who  essays  the  task  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  scientific  order  the  confused  and  chaotic  phenomena 
of  that  epoch  must  needs  possess  conspicuous  courage  as  well 
as  exceptional  skill.  The  boldest  and  ablest  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  an  ad  interim  judgment  is  all  that  is  at  present 
attainable,  and  that  time — and  long  time — must  elapse  before 
the  final  verdict  is  pronounced.  We  are  too  near  to  the  trees 
to  see  the  wood  in  its  true  proportion  and  perspective.  All  the 
more  cordially,  therefore,  may  we  congratulate  Mr.  Paul  on 
what  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remarkable  achievement.^ 
Exception  may  be  taken  to  his  method,  and  five  bulky  volumes 
necessarily  offer  a  large  target  for  detailed  criticism,  but  not  the 
most  captious  could  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  many  and  out¬ 
standing  merits  of  the  work.  Mr.  Paul  is  the  happy  possessor 
of  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  and  incisive  style,  and  though  at 
times  there  is  apparent  a  straining  after  epigram  to  the  sacrifice 
of  things  more  important,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  And  candour  of  mind  is  not  less 
conspicuous  than  lucidity  of  style.  Entire  impartiality  becomes, 
of  course,  increasingly  difficult  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  and  no 
man— least  of  all  a  strong  party  jKilitician — can  be  expected  to  view 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy  with  the  same  detachment 
as  Lord  Palmerston’s ;  but  Mr.  Paul  has  been  at  obvious  pains 
to  merge  the  politician  in  the  historian,  and,  though  he  is  a  hard 
hitter,  his  taste  is  all  but  irreproachable. 

I  If,  therefore,  some  criticisms  be  offered  both  as  to  general 
method  and  particular  treatment,  it  is  permissible  to  express  a 
hope  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  testimony  to  the  high  purpose 
of  the  work,  and  to  its  successful  achievement. 

In  limine,  exception  may  be  taken  to  Mr.  Paul’s  selection  of 
hk  terminus  a  quo,  and  perhaps  of  his  terminus  ad  quern.  The 
work  opens  with  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
closes  with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  on  what  principle  can 

(1)  A  History  of  Modern  England,  in  five  volumes,  by  Herbert  Paul.  (Lon¬ 
don:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1904 — 1906.) 
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the  choice  of  dates  be  justified?  The  year  1846  does  not 
mark  the  beginning  of  an  epoch,  nor  does  1895  close  one.  Mr. 
Paul,  or  any  other  writer,  has,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  select 
his  own  point  of  view,  and  to  begin  and  end  where  he  pleases. 
Moreover,  if  history  is  regarded  primarily  as  a  drama,  as  an  arena 
for  the  play  of  personal  forces,  something  may  be  said  for  open¬ 
ing  with  the  farewell  to  office  of  one  great  statesman  and 
closing  with  that  of  another.  But,  scientifically  regarded,  can  the 
selection  be  defended  ?  To  have  gone  back  to  1837 ,  and  to  have 
brought  the  narrative  down  to  1901 ,  would  at  least  have  had  the 
sanctification  of  custom.  The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  will  have  a 
place  in  English  history  not  less  distinctive  than  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  Queen  Anne.  But  the  real  starting-point  for  a 
political  history  of  modern  England  is  surely  1832,  while  a 
convenient  terminus  ad  qucm  might  be  found  in  1885  or  1894. 
In  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Paul  almost  compels  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  “  In  1846  England  was  still  a  predominantly  aristocratic 
nation.  Before  1896  it  had  become  predominantly  democratic. 

.  .  .  When  the  Whigs  came  into  office  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  the  House  of  Lords  was  almost  as  strong  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  working  classes  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  Parliamentary  votes”  (v.,  295).  But  if 
Mr.  Paul  really  regards  the  transition  from  aristocracy  to 
democracy  as  the  primary  interest  and  significance  of  the  period 
under  review,  w’hy  did  he  not  start  with  the  formal  dethronement 
of  oligarchy  by  the  legislation  of  1832 ,  and  close  with  the  triumph 
of  the  democratic  principle  as  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  1884-5, 
1888,  and  1894? 

The  point  involved  in  the  definition  of  the  period  is  less 
trivial  and  ))e{lantic  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  For  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  all-important  question  of  method. 
In  an  excellent  introductory  chapter  Mr.  Paul  avows  his  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  historical  doctrine  of  Lord  Acton  as  against  that 
of  Professor  Seeley,  and  announces,  without  periphrasis,  his 
determination  to  follow  the  ‘‘chronological  order”  of  events. 
‘‘The  essence  of  history  is  narrative,  not  disquisition,  and  nar¬ 
rative  must  be  continuous.  I  propose  to  divide  this  book  into 
periods,  not  into  subjects.  Sequences,  as  David  Hume  says,  we 
know.  Causes  we  can  only  conjecture.  .  .  .  The  best  clue  a 
historian  can  furnish,  because  the  best  he  can  follow,  is  the 
simple  order  of  events”  (i.,  20,  21).  And  Mr.  Paul  is  as  good 
as  his  word.  His  method  is  severely  chronological,  and  is  adhered 
to  even  in  the  treatment  of  those  subjects  (e.g.,  literature),  when 
some  relaxation  might  on  his  own  principles  be  permissible.  If 
in  doctrine  he  is  a  disciple  of  Lord  Acton,  in  method  he  is  a 
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follower  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  The  latter  was  wont  to  observe  tliat 
many  historical  problems  could  be  solved  by  a  strict  investiga¬ 
tion  of  dates.  Mr.  Paul  is  evidently  of  the  same  opinion.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  pursuance  of  his  method  he  exhibits 
consummate  skill.  His  narrative  is  a  model  of  lucidity.  But 
he  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  is  almost  ostentatiously 
neglectful  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Positivist  school,  and  the 
result  undoubtedly  is  that  some  of  his  judgments  have  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  hardness  and  dogmatism  which  the  historic  sense  would 
tend  to  mitigate.  One  instance  in  illustration  must  suffice.  In 
discussing  the  question  of  Colonial  self-government,  he  says  :  “  It 
was  indeed  a  strange  anomaly,  which  Molesworth  did  not  fail  to 
point  out,  that  while  an  Englishman  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  enjoyed  the  same  civil  rights  as  if  he  remained  at  home, 
with  a  much  wider  franchise,  an  Englishman  who  went  to 
Australia  had  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  country  ...” 
(i.,  183).  But  where  is  the  “anomaly”?  The  Englishman 
who,  in  1850,  went  to  the  United  States  went  to  a  country  in 
which  for  two  centuries  there  had  been  taking  place  a  steady 
and  virtually  continuous  evolution  of  self-government.  The 
Englishman  who  at  the  same  date,  according  to  the  calendar, 
went  to  Australia,  found  himself  in  a  country  which  less  than 
a  generation  ago  had  been  regarded  exclusively  as  a  convict  settle¬ 
ment,  into  which  free  settlers  had  only  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  which  had  not  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages 
of  political  apprenticeship.  The  two  countries  were  not  at  the 
same  point  in  political  or  social  evolution,  and  it  would  indeed 
have  been  anomalous  had  their  institutions  been  identical.  On 
the  same  chronological  principle  Mr.  Paul  might  be  expected  to 
contend  that  because  Straffordian  methods  had  become  ana¬ 
chronistic  in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  must, 
therefore,  have  been  inapplicable  to  Ireland ;  or  that  the  German 
people  have  a  legitimate  grievance  because  they  are  denied  a  re¬ 
sponsible  exeeutive  before  they  have  become  familiar  with  the 
working  of  a  representative  legislature.  That  the  “  scientific  ”  or 
“comparative  ”  method  has  its  own  inherent  weaknesses ;  that  it 
contains  many  a  pitfall  for  the  unwary ;  that  it  may  even  induce 
that  “  fluffiness  ”  of  ethical  judgments  so  severely  reprobated 
by  Lord  Acton,  it  w'ould  be  fatuous  to  deny ;  but,  at  the  lowest, 
one  may  claim  that  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  dogmatism  alike  in 
morals,  in  economics,  and  in  politics.  Similarly  the  annalistic 
method  has  its  inherent  merits  and  defects.  And  the  latter  are 
certainly  not  least  conspicuous  when  it  is  applied  to  literary 
criticism. 

The  chapters  in  the  present  work  devoted  to  literature  are,  in 
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some  respects,  the  least  satisfactory,  and  undeniably  the  most 
disappointing.  For  here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Paul  proves  himself 
to  be  an  admirable  literary  critic,  with  a  fine  taste  and  an  acute 
judgment.  But,  owing  to  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  chrono¬ 
logical  method,  the  treatment  of  a  really  congenial  topic  appears 
scrappy  and  jx'rfunctory.  The  dominating  tone  of  the  work 
is  so  essentially  political  that  it  would  perhaps  gain  in  symmetry 
and  cohesion  by  the  excision  of  the  literary  chapters.  But  Mr. 
Paul  will  have  none  of  this.  He  repudiates  with  emphasis 
Seeley’s  idea  that  history  should  be  purely  political.  ‘‘  Literature, 
science,  politics,  art  have  as  their  one  common  source  the  mind 
of  man,  and  it  is  paradoxical  to  maintain  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
lated  with  each  other.  The  poet,  like  the  statesman,  is  the 
creation  of  his  age,  as  w^ell  as  the  creator  of  his  work.  There 
is  a  reason,  though  we  may  not  know  it,  for  the  date  of  a  theory, 
as  there  is  for  the  date  of  a  bill.”  It  is  truly  and  well  said, 
but  in  the  chronological  treatment  of  literary  production,  Mr. 
Paul  surely  pushes  a  sound  doctrine  too  far.  The  result,  more¬ 
over,  is  occasionally  little  short  of  grotesque,  as  in  the  following 
inissage  from  The  Literature  of  the  Mid-Century  (vol.  i.,  c.  xiii.) ; 

‘‘  Herbert  Spencer’s  Social  Statics,  the  earliest  of  his  books,  is 
also  the  simplest  and  the  most  intelligible.  Without  under¬ 
rating  his  later  and  larger  works,  we  may  say  that  nowhere  has 
the  need  for  a  scientific  study  of  social  phenomena  been  more 
clearly  or  more  persuasively  argued.  Electric  telegraphy  made 
great  strides  in  1851.  Submarine  cables  were  laid  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  and  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  ”  (i.,  224-5). 

But  the  fact  is  that,  despite  his  initial  protest  against  the 
view  that  history  is  purely  political,  Mr.  Paul’s  own  work  is  so 
far  political  that  it  might  with  substantial  accuracy  be  described 
as  a  Parliamentary  history  of  the  last  half-century.  It  is  in 
analysis  of  the  action  and  interaction  of  Parliamentary  forces, 
in  description  of  Parliamentary  combats,  and  in  estimate  oi 
Parliamentary  achievements  that  Mr.  Paul  is  at  his  best ;  and  his 
best  is  admirable.  He  may,  as  in  duty  bound,  tear  himself 
away  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  new  Unionism  or  some 
other  question  of  social  or  economic  interest ;  but  the  discussion 
is  more  or  less  perfunctory,  and  he  returns  with  unconcealed 
zest  to  the  scene  where  his  heart  is  really  enchained.  It  is  true 
that,  scattered  through  the  book,  there  are  obiter  dicta  which 
seem  to  contradict  the  conclusion  which  the  work  as  a  whole 
suggests.  He  declares,  for  example,  that  Trade  Unions,  ‘‘de¬ 
spite  many  blunders  and  some  crimes,  have  done  more  for  the 
w’orking  classes  of  this  country  than  all  the  Parliaments  that 
ever  sat  at  Westminster  ”  (i. ,  9).  And  again  ;  ‘‘  Modern  England 
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was  not  created  by  Act  of  Parliament”  (i.,  20).  But  if  these 
dicta  reprdsent  anything  more  than  lip-homage  rendered  to 
i  forces  which  are  extra-political,  or  at  least  extra-Parliamentary , 

i  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  Mr.  Paul’s  treatment  of 

;  Parliamentary  history  is  strangely  disproportionate  to  its  in- 

!  trinsic  importance.  But  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  with  the 

;  best  will  in  the  world,  wdth  a  sincere  anxiety  to  do  justice  to 

i  other  topics,  Mr.  Paul  is  so  fascinated  by  the  glare  of  the 

5  Parliamentary  footlights  that  he  tears  himself  away  from  them 

with  reluctance,  and  gets  back  to  them  with  all  the  speed  com¬ 
patible  with  historical  decency. 

['  It  must,  in  justice,  be  pointed  out  that  to  this  rule  there  arc 
certain  notable  exceptions. 

^  Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  better  than  Mr.  Paul’s  account 
*  of  the  Crimean  War ;  of  the  immediate  causes  which  produced 
it ;  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  war  itself ;  and  of  its  results 
upon  Europe  in  general  and  upon  England  in  particular.  His 
description  of  Napoleon  III.  is  ruthlessly  caustic,  and,  with  King- 
lake,  he  holds  that  that  weird  and  baffling  intriguer  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  general  conflagration.  It  is,  however,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Mr.  Paul’s  methods  that  he  should  allow  insufficient 
weight  to  the  remoter  historical  causes.  We  hear  something  of  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji,  but  not  enough  ;  and  of  the  immensely  signi¬ 
ficant  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  w'e  hear  nothing  at  all.  It  is  on 
the  play  of  personal  forces  that  Mr.  Paul  insists,  and  the  analysis 
of  these  is  masterly.  The  portraits  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  of 
the  Czar  Nicholas,  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord 
John  Eussell,  of  Todleben  and  Gortschakoff,  of  St.  Arnaud  and 
Canrobert,  of  Lord  Eaglan  and  Fenwick  Williams  could  hardly 
be  improved.  It  is  a  criticism  frequently  urged  against  Lord 
Clarendon’s  famous  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  that  he 
makes  too  much  of  persons  and  too  little  of  things.  It  is 
perhaps  almost  an  inevitable  shortcoming  in  a  contemporary 
chronicler,  and  it  is  one  to  which  Mr.  Paul  is  certainly  prone. 
But  it  is  also  one  which  posterity  lightly  condones.  Who  would 
barter  for  reams  of  philosophical  disquisition  Clarendon’s  in¬ 
comparable  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  Puritan  Revolution ; 
of  Hampden  and  Pym ;  of  Vane  and  Culpepper;  of  Rupert  and 
Essex ;  and ,  above  all ,  of  the  friend  who  was  nearer  to  him 
than  a  brother,  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Falkland?  Similarly,  pos¬ 
terity  may  w’ell  have  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Paul  for  a  series  of 
singularly  vivid  portraits  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  Victorian 
era.  Among  the  best,  one  may  instance  those  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Cobden,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
Lord  Canning. 
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Lord  Canning  in  particular  is  drawn  with  a  deft  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  hand:  so  are  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  INIayo,  and  Lord 
Elgin.  For  Mr.  Paul’s  interest  in  Indian  affairs  is  obviously  as 
sincere  as  it  is  sustained.  His  account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
is  hardly  less  good,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  than  that  of  ths 
Crimean  War,  and  he  even  succeeds  in  the  difficult  task  of 
making  clear  to  him  who  runs  the  intricacies  of  the  Afghan 
problem.  Though  he  does  full  justice  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  his 
hero  in  Indian  administration  is  clearly  Lord  Canning,  and  no 
writer,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  has  brought  into  clearer 
relief  the  immense  debt  which  at  this  terrible  crisis  the  Empire 
owed  to  the  mingled  firmness  and  calmiK'ss  of  that  great  pro- 
consul.  Incidentally  in  this  connection  Mr.  Paul  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  the  sagacity  and  firmness  of  the  Queen  as  contrasted 
with  the  levity  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Queen  appears  to 
have  realised  from  the  first  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  in  India. 
Palmerston  did  not.  “The  Queen,’’  he  writes,  “addressed  an 
urgent  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  too  well  founded  belief 
that  ^Ministers  were  underrating  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  Lord 
Palmerston,  whoso  levity  nothing  could  extinguish,  replied  in  a 
strain  of  ironical  compliment.  .  .  .  But  the  Queen  wrote  again, 
sticking  to  her  point,  and  the  Prince  Consort  assistc'd  her  in 
pressing  for  the  immediate  despatch  of  large  reinforcements. 
This  was  a  real  public  service,  for  which  the  nation  is  directly 
indebted  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  made  far  too  light  of  the  matter.  India  was  all  but  lost 
for  sheer  want  of  men,  while  Palmerston  joked  with  his  Sovt- 
reign,  and  jauntily  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  ('veiy- 
thing  would  come  right.’’ 

But  if  he  criticises  with  just  severity  the  levity  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  in  regard  to  the  Mutiny,  Mr.  Paul  does  full  justice  to  his 
strenuous  and  effective  labours  on  behalf  of  the  movement  for 
the  unification,  or  at  least  the  liberation,  of  Italy.  Of  all  the 
many  questions  of  foreign  policy  which  necessarily  arise  in  the 
course  of  these  volumes,  there  is  none  which  is  treated  so  fully 
or  so  sympathetically  as  the  Italian  movement.  Our  author’s 
admiration  for  Cavour  is,  as  we  have  seen,  profound,  and  he 
does  justice  to  Garibaldi,  though  hardly  perhaps  to  Mazzini. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  subject 
will  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Paul’s  eulogistic  estimate : 
“The  Prime  Minister  of  Sardinia.  Count  Cavour,  was  the  first 
statesman  in  Italy,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  in  Europe  (1859). 
...  As  E’irst  Minister  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the  one  great 
object  of  redeeming  Italy  from  foreign  control.  With  Mazzini 
and  the  Republican  party  he  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Himself 
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intensely  practical,  ho  considered  them  impracticable  visionaries. 
He  was  a  Constitutional  Monarchist,  a  Liberal  in  the  modern 
English  sense,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  But 
all  these  \vere  means  to  his  one  supreme  goal  of  an  independent 
and  united  Italy.  ‘  We  are  most  of  us,’  says  Newman,  ‘  men  of 
one  idea,  and  w’e  should  be  happier  if  we  knew  it.’  Cavour  did 
know  it,  and  gloried  in  it  ”  (ii.,  192-3).  With  one  possible  ex¬ 
ception,  Cavour’s  best  friends  were  Englishmen,  and  Italy,  as 
she  herself  has  always  been  eager  to  acknowledge,  owed  an 
immense  debt  at  the  critical  moment  of  her  fortunes  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  not 
least,  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  the  British  representative  at  Turin. 
But  while  Cavour  looked  to  England  for  sympathy,  he  looked 
to  Napoleon  III.  for  help,  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Paul  is 
not  unfair  to  Garibaldi’s  “vulpine  knave.”  “His  friendship 
for  Italy  was,”  as  he  justly  observes,  “  perhaps  as  nearly  genuine 
as  any  sentiment  of  his  crooked  mind  and  shallow  heart.”  Nor, 
unlike  most  pro-ltalians,  does  INIr.  Paid  regard  the  [irice  paid 
for  Napoleon’s  assistance  as  excessive.  The  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  was  denounced  at  the  time — particularly  by  the  Garibaldians 
—as  a  base  betrayal  of  Italian  interests.  To  Victor  Pnnmanuel 
himself  it  was,  of  course,  a  painful  sacrifice,  for  Savoy  was  the 
cradle  of  his  House,  and  it  was  the  one  question  on  which  Cavour, 
tem|)orarily ,  lost  his  head.  Mr.  Paul  brings  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  to  bear  upon  this  burning  question,  which  he  sum¬ 
marises  thus  :  “  Savoy,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  was  not  Italian 
in  race  or  language.  If  it  was  anything  except  Savoyard,  it  was 
Swiss,  and  the  dialect  spoken  wars  a  form  of  Erench.  It  belonged 
to  the  reigning  House  of  Sardinia,  and  not  to  Italy  at  all.  The 
county  of  Nice  was  in  truth  a  district  of  Provence,  and  far  more 
French  than  Italian.  If  to  Henry  IV.  Paris  was  worth  a  mass, 
Italy  was  of  more  value  to  Italians  than  an  isolated  corner  of 
Eastern  (?)  Switzerland  and  an  outlying  district  of  Southern 
France.  The  territory  wdiich  Victor  Emmanuel  gained  w’as 
thoroughly  Italian.  That  w'hich  he  lost  was  not”  (ii.,  245). 

For  the  cause  of  German  unity  Mr.  Paul,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  has  less  sympathy  than  for  that  of  Italy,  and  Bis¬ 
marck  naturally  makes  less  appeal  to  him  than  Cavour.  At  the 
same  time  he  api)reciates  to  the  full  Bismarck’s  consummately 
skilful  diplomacy,  and  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  a  not  un¬ 
favourable  specimen  of  his  brilliant  thumb-nail  sketches  :  “Bis¬ 
marck  was  at  that  moment  (1864),  though  only  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  the  first  diplomatist  in  Europe.  Although  he  pro¬ 
fessed,  perhaps  sincerely,  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  he  took  no  more  thought  than  Napoleon  of  morality 
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in  public  affairs.  Liberty  he  detested,  and  he  had  no  respect 
for  the  rights  of  any  country  except  his  own.  Without  pity 
without  mercy,  without  sentiment,  without  remorse,  his  dauntless 
courage,  his  patriotic  ambition,  his  vast  ability,  and  his  iron 
will  raised  him  in  time  to  a  height  of  power  not  surpassed  by 
any  legitimate  monarch  who  ever  wore  a  crowm.”  But,  slight 
as  may  be  our  author’s  sympathy  for  the  leading  actor,  the 
successive  acts  of  the  drama  leading  up  to  the  denouement  of 
1870  are  sketched  with  exemplary  clearness.  Even  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  tangle  has  no  terrors  for  Mr.  Paul.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  w'ont  to  say  that  only  three  persons  ever  understood  that 
question  :  one  was  dead,  another  was  mad,  and  the  third — Lord 
Palmerston  himself — had  forgotten  the  explanation.  Mr.  Paul 
must  be  counted  a  fourth  ;  and  w'hat  he  understands  himself  he 
can  make  clear  to  his  readers.  From  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
imbroglio  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the  Seven  Weeks’  War,  and  that,  in 
its  turn,  was  the  prelude  to  the  great  struggle  with  France  in 
1870.  With  this  historic  contest  Mr.  Paul  takes  no  special  pains. 
He  divides  the  responsibility  for  its  outbreak  ‘  ‘  in  about  equal 
proportions  between  the  representatives  of  Prussia  and  of 
France  ”  (hi.,  245) ;  but,  although  he  quotes  Mommsen’s  famous 
remark  about  Louis  Quatorze,  he  does  not  himself  appear  to 
realise  the  remoter  historic  causes  which  in  the  final  court  of 
appeal  will  bo  held  to  justify  the  action  of  the  German  people. 

But  foreign  politics  are  not  the  primary  interest  of  Mr.  Paul, 
and  ho  regards  them  (perhaps  justifiably  in  a  History  of  England) 
chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  reflex  action  upon  English 
party  politics. 

Ireland  occupies  a  position  midw^ay  between  domestic  and 
foreign  politics,  and  Irish  affairs  claim  a  large,  though 
not  a  disproportionate,  space  in  these  volumes.  Nearly 
nine  columns  of  the  index — an  index  the  excellence  and 
completeness  of  which  atones  in  some  measure  for  the 
lack  of  topical  arrangement — are  devoted  to  this  topic.  The 
successive  phases  of  the  Irish  question  between  1816  and  1895 
are  described  with  entire  lucidity  and  considerable  impartiality. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  feel  that  Mr.  Paul  writes  of  Irish  affairs 
from  the  inside.  For  Lord  Spencer’s  high  courage  he  expresses 
just  admiration,  but  he  is  strangely  unsympathetic  towards  Mr. 
Forster.  No  one  possessing  a  really  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Ireland  could  have  written  the  following  sentences ;  ”  Mr. 
Forster  talked  much  of  ‘  agrarian  outrages,’  which  by  the  police 
returns  exceeded  two  thousand  in  1880.  .  .  .  But  many  of  these 
‘outrages’  were  threatening  letters,  and  many  threatening  letters 
(the  italics  are  mine)  are  practical  jokes"  (iv.,  176).  To  an 
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Englishman  in  England  they  may  be  ;  to  residents  in  Ireland  such 
“jokes”  are  apt  to  be  grim.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  these 
pages  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  their  author  ap¬ 
preciates  the  real  significance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Irish  Uni¬ 
versity  Act  of  1879.  Mr.  Paul  is  perfectly  justified  in  insisting 
upon  the  fact  that  no  educational  reforms  will  ever  be  satisfactory 
to  the  majority  in  Ireland  unless  they  are  based  upon  frankly 
sectarian  principles.  But  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
actual  results  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Act  could  describe  it  as 
“utterly  futile  as  a  piece  of  practical  legislation”  (iv.,  ]07). 
Modest  and  unpretentious  as  compared  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
elaborate  scheme  of  1873,  it  offered  opportunities  to  Eoman 
Catholics  of  which  they  have  not  neglected  to  avail  them¬ 
selves.  So  far  from  being  ”  utterly  futile,”  it  has  proved 
to  be  exceptionally  fruitful.  We  may  question  the  morality 
of  Disraeli’s  methods,  but  we  cannot  dispute  his  in¬ 
genuity.  “We  cannot,”  said  Disraeli,  in  an  interview  reported 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Dease,  “now  induce  Parliament  to  grant  a 
suitable  and  direct  endowment,  but  we  are  proposing  to  grant 
an  indirect  endowment  through  the  means  of  Fellow'ships  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  College.  This  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  not  be  understood,  and  when  in  due  time  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  find  that  they  are  virtually  accepting  the  ininciplc  of  an 
endowment  which  is  quite  inadequate,  their  sense  of  justice  will 
cause  them  to  admit  that  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics  are  entitled 
to  a  properly  endowed  University  College  ...  in  fact,  what  we 
are  doing  is  to  place  the  ball  at  the  feet  of  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  if  they  do  not  kick  it,  the  fault  will  be  theirs, 
and  not  ours.”  ^ 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Irish  Eoman  C’atholics  have  “  kicked 
the  ball”  to  some  purpose;  but  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Paul  is 
one  of  the  many  Englishmen  who  fail  to  realise  the  value  of  the 
surreptitious  endowment  provided  by  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Paul  highly  approves  of  the  Irish  land  legislation  of  1870 
and  1881.  The  Act  of  1881  he  describes  as  “the  greatest  legis¬ 
lative  achievement  ”  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career.  Here  again,  it 
seems,  he  is  looking  at  Irish  affairs  through  English  spectacles. 
The  Act  may  have  been,  from  the  House  of  Commons’  jx)int 
of  view',  a  “personal  trium])h  ”  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  w'as 
passed  in  defiance  of  the  best  Irish  opinion.  In  1880  an  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  committee  known  as  the  Land  Tenure  Reform 
Committee  was  formed  in  Ireland.  It  included  such  men  as 

(1)  See  letter  from  Mr.  Dease,  a  member  of  the  University  Senate,  to  The 
S'pectator,  December  31st,  1898.  On  the  whole  question  cf.  an  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  March,  1901,  by  the  present  writer. 
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Lord  Monck,  Lord  IMonteaglc,  Lord  Enily,  Mr.  Bagwell,  Mr. 
Bichoy,  uiid  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  Irish  economists,  Judge 
Longlield.  This  committee  was  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
legalisation  of  Tenant  Right  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  but,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  practical  experience  which  he  lacked,  they  held  that 
the  tenant’s  right  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  rent — at  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  rental  demanded  or 
offered.  The  result  of  this  ingenious  device  w’ould  have  been 
that  the  value  of  the  tenant  right  would  have  risen  or  fallen 
automatically  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  rent.  The  scheme 
\vas  pressed  influentially  upon  iNIr.  (fladstone’s  attention,' 
but  was  impatiently  rejected  by  him.  The  event  has  unques¬ 
tionably  justified  the  prescience  of  the  Irish  committee,  and 
statesmanship  is  now  concerned  to  put  an  end  to  the  dual  owner¬ 
ship  recognised,  if  not  created,  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  legislation. 

But  though  it  seems  that  Mr.  Paul  is  misled  as  regards  Irish 
land  legislation  by  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  his 
treatment  of  economic  questions  appears,  on  the  wdiole,  not  only 
extraordinarily  lucid,  but  singularly  impartial  and  fair.  He 
analyses  in  the  course  of  these  volumes  between  forty  and  fifty 
Budgets,  and  the  analyses  are,  without  exception,  excellent;  but 
he  betrays  his  customary  neglect  of  the  historic  method  in  his 
criticism  both  of  Adam  Smith  and  J.  S.  Mill.  In  discussing 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849  he  says:  ‘‘The 
strongest  card  which  the  Opposition  could  play  was  the  authority 
of  Adam  Smith,  w'ho,  w’hile  admitting  that  ‘the  Act  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of 
that  opulence  which  can  arise  from  it,’  adds  that,  ‘as  defence 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of 
England.’  The  praise  was  faint,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
undeserved.  The  great  defensive  force  of  the  British  Empire 
is  the  Navy,  and  the  Navy  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Law^s  is  not  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  Navy  of  to-day. 
Homer  sometimes  nods,  and  Adam  Smith  could  afford  to  indulge 
in  a  nap”  (i.,  128). 

Such  criticism  is  unworthy  of  Mr.  Paul,  and  ignores 
the  most  elementary  rules.  Whether  Adam  Smith  would  or 
would  not  have  approved  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
in  1849  is  uncertain  ;  what  is  certain  is  that  Adam  Smith  regarded 
the  whole  question  historically,  and  that  Mr.  Paul  does  not.  To 
compare  the  strength  of  the  British  Navy  in  1850  and  1651  is 
exceptionally  futile.  Adam  Smith’s  argument  is  perfectly  clear 

(1)  I  believe  by  his  own  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland.  I  believe  also  that 
it  was  favoured  by  Mr.  Bright,  but  I  cannot  verify  these  statements, 
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and  perfectly  sound.  With  Mr.  Paul  he  would  admit  that  defence 
depends  on  the  Navy,  but  the  strength  of  the  Navy  depended  on 
that  of  the  merchant  service,  and  the  merchant  service  was  in 
large  measure  the  creation  of  the  Acts  of  Navigation.  But  the 
point  which,  in  this  classical  passage,  Adam  Smith  makes  is  a 
larger  one  than  this.  He  is  discussing,  with  extraordinary 
breadth  of  vision,  the  w^hole  relation  of  economics  to  politics,  and 
he  insists,  in  language  which  some  of  his  professed  disciples 
would  do  w’ell  to  ponder,  even  if  they  cannot  endorse,  that 
economic  conclusions,  vastly  important  as  they  are,  must  be 
limited  by  economic  hypotheses,  and  must  in  the  last  resort  be 
subordinated  to  wider  considerations  of  national  well-being  and 
national  security.  So  far  from  “indulging  in  a  nap,”  Adam 
Smith  was  urging  considerations  of  far-reaching  and  permanent 
importance,  the  neglect  of  which  has  wrought  havoc  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  alike  of  “  free  traders  ”  and  “  protectionists.” 
Akin  in  origin  to  his  unfortunate  criticism  upon  Adam  Smith  is 
Mr.  Paul’s  criticism  of  a  much  smaller  economist,  J.  S.  Mill. 

“  The  worst  fault  in  his  book  {Principles  of  Political  Economy) 
is  the  dangerous  and  disastrous  admission  that  protection  may 
be  beneficial  to  the  nascent  industries  of  a  rising  colony.  .  .  . 
This  was  Mill’s  one  economic  heresy,  as  belief  in  the  Navigation 
Laws  was  Adam  Smith’s”  (i.,  15*2).  Belief  in  the  Navigation 
Laws  had,  as  I  have  shown,  nothing  to  do  with  the  economic 
theory  of  Adam  Smith.  By  him  it  was  used  as  an  illustration  of 
the  necessary  subordination  of  economics  to  politics.  Mill’s 
position  was  admittedly  different.  But  the  passage  in  question 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  Mill’s  rare  concessions  to  that  view 
of  economic  science  which  is  now  almost  universally  held  by 
its  professors.  Economic  truths  are  now^  generally  regarded  not 
as  absolute,  but  relative;  or,  in  other  words,  the  historical  has 
superseded  the  abstract  method.  Of  this  salutary  change — 
salutary  whatever  be  the  conclusions  to  which  it  may  lead — 
Mr.  Paul  appears  to  have  no  adequate  conception.  Just  as  “  re¬ 
sponsible  government  ”  may  logically  and  sensibly  be  conceded  to 
one  colony  and  denied  to  another,  or  denied  to-day  and  conceded 
to-morrow,  so  “mercantilism”  may  be  entirely  appropriate  to 
one  stage  of  economic  or  social  development,  but  utterly  cramp¬ 
ing  and  inappropriate  to  another.  It  is  disquieting,  too,  to  find 
so  good  an  economist  as  Mr.  Paul  quoting  with  approval,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Parisian  workshops  of  1848,  Cobden’s  misleading  and 
ridiculous  remark,  “the  workhouses  were  our  ateliers  nationaux  ” 
(i.,  94),  The  two  institutions  had,  of  course,  nothing  in 
common.  In  the  main,  however,  Mr.  Paul  keeps  on  an 
even  economic  keel,  and  his  w’arning  to  Trade  LTnions 
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may  with  advantage  be  commended  to  some  of  his  friends; 
“For  these  defects  (in  commercial  methods)  the  employers  were 
primarily  resj)onsible.  Trade  Unions,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  cause  of  difficulties  which  impeded  Great  Britain  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy.  Their  efforts  for  raising 
wages  and  shortening  hours  had  been  upon  the  whole  beneficial, 
though  some  strikes  were  unreasonable,  and  therefore  mischiev¬ 
ous.  When  the  Unions  began  to  aim  at  deliberately  diminish¬ 
ing  production,  they  entered  upon  a  more  dubious  path.  Their 
avowed  object  w’as  to  find  employment  for  more  hands,  and  food 
for  more  mouths.  But  the  real  road  to  that  result  lies  through 
increase,  and  not  through  reduction  of  manufactures’’  (iv.,  386). 
Such  considerations  are  not  less  wise  than  opportune. 

Less  satisfactory  is  Mr.  Paul’s  treatment  of  colonial  questions. 
The  space  accorded  to  the  discussion  of  them  is  relatively  in¬ 
adequate,  and  the  importance  with  which  our  author  regards  them 
may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  even  a  reference 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad — perhaps  the  most  important 
Imperial  undertaking  of  our  time.  Entirely  in  keeping  with 
this  is  the  scant  notice  accorded  to  Sir  John  Seeley’s  Expansion 
of  England — a  book  which  in  its  influence  upon  political  thought, 
and  indeed  upon  administrative  action,  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  published  in  the  period  under  review.  On  the  other 
hand^  little  fault  can  be  found  with  Mr.  Paul’s  review  of  South 
African  affairs,  and  his  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  is  as  chivalrous  as  it  is  just. 

Some  slips  there  are  bound  to  be  in  five  volumes  dealing  with 
so  complex  a  period ;  but  a  close  reading  has  revealed  very  few, 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  trivial  and  unimportant.  More  serious 
are  some  of  the  summary  judgments  pronounced  upon  prominent 
public  men.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Paul’s  portraits  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  brilliant  in  colour  and  accurate  in  drawing;  but  there 
are  exceptions.  It  is,  for  example,  rather  hard  upon  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  say 
that  “  Mr.  Smith’s  speeches  were  intelligible  to  listeners  who 
understood  the  subject’’  (v.,  87),  and  it  will  be  news  to  most 
l)eople  that  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Lord 
Salisbury  “  collapsed  ’’  {ibid.).  Exception  might  perhaps  betaken 
to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Acland  was  “the  ablest  man  who  had 
held  that  office  (Vice-Presidency  of  the  Council)  since  Robert 
Lowe”  (v.,  257),  and  not  all  would  agree  that  “after  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  complete  victory  over  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1880  ...  he 


held  for  a  decade  and  a  half  unchallenged  supremacy  in  the 
State”  (iv.,  374).  In  view  of  the  decisive  verdict  pronounced 
against  him  in  1886,  and  the  very  lukewarm  support  accorded 
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to  him  in  1892,  the  assertion  might  at  least  be  open  to  question 
by  an  opponent.  But  perhaps  of  all  these  political  obiter  dicta 
the  most  strangely  wide  of  the  mark  is  the  statement  that  ‘  ‘  Mr. 
Goschen  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  admitted  to  the  Cabinet 
.  .  .  as  a  recognition  of  the  Radicals”  (iii.,  3).  The  fact  is, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Goschen’s  opinions  in  1866  were  those 
of  an  academic  Liberal  of  strongly  Imperialist  sympathies  who 
had  somewhat  ostentatiously  disclaimed  any  sympathy  with  the 
opinions  of  fhe  Radicals  of  the  Manchester  School.  A  reference, 
for  example,  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  when  seconding  the  Address 
in  1864  will  make  this  point  clear.  Mr.  Goschen  was  in  1866, 
as  Mr.  Raul  is  careful  to  point  out,  ”  already  famous  for  his 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  foreign  exchange,”  and  his  promotion 
to  Cabinet  rank  at  an  unusually  early  age  (thirty -four)  was  due, 
not  to  his  Radical  proclivities,  but  to  Lord  John  Russell’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  skill  as  an  economist,  and  to  the  considerable  position 
which  he  occupied  in  the  City — a  constituency  which  he  then 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  it  were  both  ungracious  and  ungrateful  to  dwell  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  a  work  which  is  in  many  respects  admirable  both 
as  history  and  as  literature.  Despite  his  adherence  to  the  Acton- 
ian  theory,  Mr.  Paul  proves  himself  to  have  small  sympathy  in 
practice  with  those  who  would  divorce  by  an  absolute  decree  the 
science  of  history  from  the  art  of  literature.  Of  all  canons  of 
current  criticism,  there  is  none  more  shallow  and  superficial 
than  the  presumption  that  profundity  of  research  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  grace  of  exposition.  Mr.  Paul  has  himself  vindicated 
the  memory  of  a  great  historian  who  is  a  standing  instance  to 
the  contrary.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pompous  parade  of 
the  machinery  of  research  any  real  guarantee  against  slovenliness 
of  investigation.  Because  a  man  declines  to  burden  his  pages 
with  notes  and  references  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  he 
is  unacquainted  with  the  ordinary  sources  of  information,  or  has 
failed  to  use  them.  The  work  before  us  is,  it  would  seem,  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  popular  consumption,  but  without  parade 
or  ostentation  it  maintains  a  high  level  of  scholarship,  and  it  is 
destined,  mainly  perhaps  by  reason  of  its  brilliant  |X)rtraiture ,  to 
a  more  than  transient  popularity. 


J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


THE  EIGHTS  AND  WEONGS  OF  SOCIALISM. 


The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  modern  times  in  the  more 
important  scientific  perceptions,  and  in  the  subjects  of  investi¬ 
gation  connected  therewith,  have  not  been  without  influence  upon 
political  economy  and  the  correlated  sciences.  The  effect  of  the 
dominant  theories  and  hyix)theses — for  example,  the  teaching  of 
Darwin,  the  doctrine  of  heredity  and  adaptation,  and  the  theory 
of  evolution — has,  indeed,  been  scarcely  less  fermentative  within 
the  domain  of  the  social  and  political  sciences  than  in  that  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  relation  to  w’hich  they  were  primarily 
advanced.  They  threaten  here  also  to  lead  to  a  new  era  of  wild 
sjjeculation  and  extreme  dogmatism,  of  which  the  so-called 
“  Scientific  Socialism  ”  now  in  vogue  offers  sufficiently  alarming 
proof.  For  this  reason  there  is  pressing  need  for  temperateness, 
caution,  fidelity  to  facts,  and  scientific  methods  in  all  our 
investigations.  The  attention  which  modern  political  economy 
has  already  bestowed  upon  controversial  questions  and  problems 
analogous  to  those  which  have  come  to  the  front  in  other  import¬ 
ant  sciences  shows  that  it  can  claim  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
the  modern  scientific  awakening,  and  a  glance  at  its  development 
and  present  attitude  in  Germany  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  general 
interest. 

I. 

Political  economy,  like  every  true  science,  asserts  the  right  of 
independent  and  untrammelled  investigation,  and  can  only  live 
and  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  |)erfect  freedom.  But  since  the 
doctrines  and  conclusions  of  political  economy  happen  here  and 
there  to  come  into  conflict  with  ])ow'erful  economic  and  social 
interests,  these  conditions  of  its  very  life  are  at  times  menaced; 
and  in  its  later  development  political  economy — or,  as  I  prefer 
to  say,  social  economy — has  entered  a  stage  in  which,  especially 
in  Germany,  both  its  teachings  and  its  teachers  have  had  to 
encounter  much  antagonism.  Yet,  indeed,  this  same  antagonism 
had  to  be  faced  when,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
doctrines  of  what  is  called  “Socialism  of  the  Chair”  were 
promulgated.  After  that  there  followed  a  time  of  truce,  but 
latterly  the  attacks  have  become  all  the  more  determined  and 
violent  because  of  the  temporary  quiescence.  It  is  alleged  that 
academic  political  economy,  and  particularly  the  tendency  which 
is  repi’esented  by  the  professors  of  several  of  our  universities, 
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concedes  too  much  to  scientific  and  practical  Socialism ;  nay , 
more,  that  it  is  in  some  sort  the  first-fruits  of  that  Socialism, 
and  therefore  is  a  danger  to  society  and  the  State.  In  view  of 
the  growing  influence  of  this  study,  which  is  beginning  to  take  a 
central  position,  like  philosophy,  in  academic  teaching;  in  view, 
too,  of  the  fallacious  ideology  of  academic  youth — so  out  of  touch 
with  real  life — and  of  the  unpractical  nature  of  the  German 
savant,  it  is  asserted  that  the  influence  of  the  academic  teacher 
who  represents  such  a  direction  of  thought  is  almost  bound  to  be 
a  sinister  one.  Socialists,  and  even  Social  Democrats,  we  have 
been  assured,  are  notoriously  to  be  found  amongst  our  students. 
May  it  not  be  that  their  teachers — those  mischievous  “  Socialists 
of  the  Chair  ” — are  partially,  if  not  altogether,  to  blame  for  this? 
Is  it  not,  at  any  rate,  clear  that,  thanks  to  their  misguided 
ideological  view  of  things,  they  have  not  sufficiently  succeeded 
in  checking  the  foolish  ideas  and  dangerous  opinions  prevalent 
amongst  their  hearers?  The  more  political  economy  assumes 
the  character  of  a  genuine  fundamental  science  of  society,  State, 
and  law,  the  worse  must  become  such  a  Socialistic  tendency, 
whether  it  be  strong  now  or  not,  on  the  part  of  German  scientific 
economists,  since  in  this  way  the  infection  will  be  sure  to  spread. 
Even  theology,  for  example,  has  already  been  captured,  and  the 
young  Protestant  clergy,  like  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  long 
before,  have  been  tainted  with  Socialistic  ideas.  Hence  it  is  that 
there  has  issued  from  various  sides  the  warning  “  Caviant 
consules !”  and  doubts  have  been  expressed  more  or  less  openly 
amongst  us  of  the  safety  of  conceding  to  the  universities  full 
freedom  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  domain  of  social  science, 
as  once  upon  a  time  in  the  domains  of  theology,  philosophy, 
politics,  and  certain  natural  sciences.  Our  academic  political 
economists  are  largely  regarded  as  heterodox  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  is  termed  “orthodox  ”  economics,  difficult  though  it  is  to 
set  up  any  such  standard. 

What,  however,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case?  Modern  political 
economy  in  Germany  has,  it  is  true,  learned  from  Socialism — 
learned  both  from  its  negative  criticism  and  its  positive  doctrine. 
Directly  it  found  scientific  truth  in  the  latter,  it  became  its  simple 
duty  to  “  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  was  good.” 
M  the  same  time,  in  all  essential  points  German  political 
economy  finds  itself  in  general  antagonism  to  Socialism — and  this 
holds  good  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  leading  academic  teachers 
-in  regard  at  once  to  the  method  and  results  of  investigation, 
basis  of  criticism  ;  theorems,  psychology,  ethical  and  philosophical 
interpretation,  historical  analysis,  and  practical  postulates.  And 
if  its  teachers  have  any  influence  upon  their  hearers  and  pupils, 
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that  influence  certainly  finds  expression  in  antagonism  to 
theoretical  and  political  Socialism. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  that  Socialists  and  Social  Democrats  are  to 
be  numbered  amongst  our  students,  and  it  would  be  strange  were 
it  otherwise,  considering  the  idealism  and  also  the  ideology  and 
immaturity  (alike  psychological  and  practical)  which  are  natural 
to  all  youth.  But  can  it  be  said  that  for  this  any  fault  either  of 
omission  or  commission  attaches  to  the  teachers?  In  the  present 
conditions  of  public  and  intellectual  life  our  academic  youth  can 
no  more  than  any  other  class  of  society  be  hermetically  sealed 
against  the  powerful  intellectual  influences  of  the  times. 
Influences  of  this  kind,  which  in  the  main  act  through  the  feel¬ 
ings  rather  than  the  intelligence,  it  is  unfortunately  not  always 
possible  to  counteract  by  means  of  that  theoretical  discussion 
which  is  the  only  weapon  of  science.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  doctrines  like  those  of  Socialism,  which  tend  more  and  more 
to  harden  into  dogmas,  and  which  are  held  as  such  by  their 
adherents  with  the  fanaticism  of  a  conviction  deeply  rooted  in 
faith.  Herein,  however,  consists  the  sign-manual  of  Socialism; 
herein  (in  my  view)  consists  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  Social 
Democracy.  The  former  is  more  than  a  scientific  economic 
doctrine,  as  the  latter  is  more  than  a  political  party.  Socialism 
is,  in  addition,  a  philosophical  perception  of  the  world  which  has 
become  an  article  of  faith  to  its  adherents,  and  out  of  which 
Social  Democracy  deduces  specific  practical  conclusions.  Never¬ 
theless,  would  the  influence  of  academic  teachers  compelled 
to  follow  a  certain  hard  and  fast  course  in  science,  or  charged 
with  the  duty  of  championing  certain  social  and  economic  class 
interests,  or  at  least  of  regarding  these  as  a  Noli  me  tangere, 
be  greater  in  creating  on  the  part  of  our  youth  antagonism  against 
these  Socialistic  ideas,  than  that  of  teachers  in  the  enjoyment 
of  complete  freedom  of  scientific  investigation  and  teaching? 
Everyone  who  understands  German  university  life  will  have  the 
same  answer  ready  ;  teachers  so  restricted  would  be  deprived  of 
beneficial  influence  of  every  kind — intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
— since  the  presupposition  of  all  influence  would  be  lacking,  viz., 
the  personal  respect  of  the  students.  They  would  simply  become 
laughing-stocks  for  every  hearer  who  had  dipped  even  a  little  into 
his  Rodbertus  or  Marx  or  Engels ;  and  who  that  concerns  himself 
with  political  economy  to-day  has  not  done  that? 

II. 

The  development  of  German  political  economy  in  recent 
decades  was  determined  by  practical  and  theoretical  influences 
equally.  The  introduction  of  constitutionalism  throughout 
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Germany,  the  momentous  political  events  which  occurred  from 
1864  onwards,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire  upon  a  firm 
foundation,  with  organs  and  jurisdictions  which  for  the  first  time 
facilitated  the  solution  by  statutory  measures  of  great  national 
economic  and  social  problems,  the  fertile  legislation  in  these 
domains  passed  under  the  North  German  Confederation  and  the 
Empire,  wherein  the  economic  and  social  principles  of  Liberalism 
and  Individualism  were  given  expression — all  these  factors  neces¬ 
sarily  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  political  economy.  The 
same  may  be  said,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree,  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  attended  the  transformation  of  the  technology  of 
production  and  commerce,  and  the  full  development  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  as  well  as  of  the  industrial  and  mercantile  system  based 
thereon.  Hence  there  arose  with  us,  as  in  Western  Europe,  the 
great  industrial  movement ,  and  now  what  is  knowm  as  the  modern 
social  question  began  to  knock  at  Germany’s  doors.  Side  by  side 
with  this  went  the  further  circulation  of  Socialistic  ideas  and 
literature  of  a  scientific  and  controversial  kind,  which  attracted 
increasing  attention,  even  in  the  circles  of  political  economy,  and 
soon  began  to  produce  a  great  ferment  within  this  science.  From 
all  these  influences  together  there  developed  in  economics  a  new 
tendency  which,  closely  allied  to  the  historical  and  ethical 
school,  was  essentially  social  or  social-political  in  character,  and 
which  showed  itself  first  and  chiefly  at  the  universities.  New 
practical  and  theoretical  problems  forcing  themselves  to  the  front, 
it  became  necessary  to  take  account  of  them.  Questions  like 
pauperism,  over-population,  and  commercial  crises  had,  indeed, 
been  treated  before,  and  a  beginning  had  been  made  with  the 
reciprocal  relationships  between  society,  national  economy,  and 
State.  Lorenz  von  Stein’s  conceptions  of  the  subject  and  his 
writings  on  French  Socialism  and  Communism  had  powerfully 
stimulated  thought.  Eobert  von  Mohl  and  Bruno  Hildebrand 
had  likewise  devoted  themselves  with  true  scientific  earnestness 
and  impartiality  to  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  modern  literature  of 
Socialism.  It  is  true  that  in  the  latter — and  especially  in  works 
of  French  origin,  which  at  first  altogether  preponderated — were 
seen  only  eccentricities,  curiosities,  whimsicalities,  and  arch 
heresies  against  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  political  economy  which 
were  hardly  deemed  worthy  of  refutation.  The  deeper  content 
and  kernel  of  these  writings  was  as  yet  almost  unnoticed, 
certainly  was  but  little  understood.  Yet  even  now  the  Socialistic 
criticism  of  existing  economic  conditions  strengthened  the  grow¬ 
ing  doubt  as  to  the  unreserved  blessing  of  that  “  economic 
liberty”  which  had  hitherto  passed  unquestioned.  Even  the 
earlier  writings  of  the  great  German  Socialists  which  appeared 
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before  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848 — that  wonderfully 
effective  epitome  of  Socialistic  criticism  and  dogmatism,  put  into 
a  nutshell  for  purposes  of  agitation — and  Karl  Mario’s 
(Winkel blech ’s)  critico-dogmatic  work  (Untersuchungen  iiher  die 
Organisation  der  ArheAt,  oder  System  der  W eltdkonomie)  met 
as  yet  with  little  attention  and  appreciation.  Proudhon’s  daring 
ipse  dixit  on  property  was  for  the  most  part  wondered  at, 
satirically  smiled  at  as  an  epigram,  or  received  with  indiguation; 
in  its  deeper  and  more  serious  sense,  as  putting  forward  the 
question  of  property  as  a  problem  still  to  be  solved,  it  again  was 
hardly  comprehended. 

Still  less  recognised  for  a  long  time  was  the  true  nature  of 
modern  scientific  Socialism,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  new 
economic  system,  at  once  critical  and  dogmatic  in  character, 
whose  conscious  aim  it  is  to  oppose  economic  Liberalism  and 
Individualism  as  the  latter  formerly  opposed  mercantilism  and  the 
“  benevolent  ”  theory  of  the  State.  Thus  the  fundamental 
difference  between  modern  and  earlier  Socialism  was  long 
misunderstood.  It  consists  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  former 
to  lay  down  a  comprehensive  theoretical  basis  for  its  criticism 
and  its  demands,  and  (especially  in  the  case  of  Marx)  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  further  development  of  our  modern 
economic  system  on  Socialistic  lines  is  inevitable;  which,  after 
all,  is  a  perfectly  historical  interpretation  of  the  subject.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  literary  coryphes  of  scientific  Socialism  appeared  to 
most  “bourgeois”  economists  as  so  many  “schismatics”  and 
“  dilettanti.”  But  those  who  so  regarded  them  simply  proved 
that  they  did  not  understand  them.  It  was  long  before  this 
refusal  to  accord  to  Socialism  and  Socialistic  authors  due 
appreciation  disappeared,  even  in  academic  circles.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  necessary  before  a  right  attitude  could  be  taken  and 
before  Socialism  as  a  scientific  system  could  be  combated  with 
scientific  weapons. 

First  we  learned  from  the  criticism  of  Socialism.  The  growth 
of  the  labour  movement,  the  recognition  that  much  which  it 
represented  was  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the  appearance  of 
certain  unpleasant  phenomena  incidental  to  business  life — to  the 
money  market,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  great  periods  of 
speculation — led  to  a  re-investigation  of  our  economic  conditions 
under  the  vaunted  system  of  freedom  which  had  carried  the  day. 
A  step  further  brought  us  to  the  unprejudiced  examination  of  the 
critique  of  Socialism  thereon.  It  was  soon  recognised  that  the 
probe  had  truly  been  placed  in  serious  wounds  of  the  social  and 
economic  body,  though  on  the  other  hand  it  was  found  that  these 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  made  to  seem  worse  than  they 
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really  were.  The  truth  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to  lie  midway 
between  the  optimism  of  the  Liberal-Individualistic  standpoint 
and  the  pessimism  of  the  Socialistic  standjxiint.  From  criticism 
of  existing  conditions  the  next  advance  led,  logically  enough 
indeed,  to  renewed  and  deeper  examination  of  the  causes  and 
conditions  which  had  been  at  work,  and  then  was  faced  the 
question  of  reform.  The  earlier  doctrine  had  treated  this  too 
superficially.  The  uncompromising  Free  Trader  of  the  laisscz 
aller  school — if,  indeed,  he  allowed  that  evils  existed  at  all  in  our 
system  of  economic  freedom,  and  did  not  take  refuge  in  the 
comfortable  theory  that  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  inherent 
imperfection  of  human  affairs, — had  but  one  recipe,  viz.,  more 
freedom. 

German  science,  even  the  historical  school,  was  sceptical 
towards  this  view,  and  here  and  there  ventured  to  controvert  it. 
But  as  yet  we  had  scarcely  got  so  far  as  to  impugn  the  leading 
principles  of  Individualism,  though  its  extreme  consequences 
were,  indeed,  seriously  attacked,  and  there  was  a  desire  to  avoid 
them  in  practice.  Once  more  it  was  the  impulse  given  by 
Socialistic  literature — in  part  at  least — which  led  to  the  question 
being  raised  whether,  perhaps,  these  very  principles  themselves 
might  not  be  to  blame  for  the  notorious  evils  of  economic  life  and 
the  failure  of  remedial  efforts.  In  this  way  we  arrived  at  a 
critical  examination  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  free  contract, 
the  leading  principle  of  the  existing  economic  order,  and  of 
liberty  and  property  in  general.  It  became  recognised  that  the 
real  problems  which  political  economy  had  to  face  lay  here,  while 
hitherto  we  had  been  occupying  ourselves  with  mere  axioms. 
Economic  investigation  w'as  thus  directed  to  the  very  bases  of  the 
existing  system  of  public  and  private  law.  Only  thus  did  political 
economy  at  last  enter  the  “  social  ”  phase  of  its  development. 
At  the  same  time,  though  in  one  respect  it  occupied  the  same 
ground  as  scientific  Socialism,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
evolutionary  principle  that  governed  it ;  and  the  result  was  not , 
as  has  been  said  in  reproach,  that  it  became  Socialistic,  but 
rather  that  it  began  now  to  settle  accounts  with  Socialism  as  with 
Individualism  by  means  of  counter-criticism — a  task  which  had 
become  inevitable. 

Even  this,  however,  was  disputed.  It  was  said  that  questions 
like  that  of  property  should  not  be  brought  into  discussion.  To 
pronounce  them  as  disputable  was  a  fatal  concession  to  make  to 
the  enemies  of  the  existing  economic  and  social  order.  Such  a 
judgment,  however,  betrays  misunderstanding  of  the  very  essence 
of  scientific  work.  It  lies  neither  in  the  w’ill  nor  the  powder  of  the 
individual  to  put  forward  or  to  decline  such  problems.  Science 
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really  leads  to  them.  To  ignore  them  or  to  put  them  on  one  side 
therefore,  were  to  imitate  the  policy  of  the  ostrich.  It  is  a 
common  observation  in  other  sciences — the  natural  sciences,  for 
example — that  something  that  has  been  regarded  as  self-evident, 
as  requiring  no  demonstration,  as  an  axiom,  becomes  all  at  once 
recognised  as  a  problem  and  thus  becomes  an  object  of  scientific 
investigation.  In  this  way  extraordinary  scientific  progress  may 
be  facilitated.  Not  Socialism ,  not  even  agitation  has  made  problems 
of  the  questions  of  property  and  the  labour  contract :  on  the 
contrary,  the  development  of  practical  life — in  this  case  especially 
the  development  of  technics — has  so  revolutionised  economic 
conditions  as  to  cause  these  questions  to  assume  new  phases  and 
so  to  become  problems  and  be  recognised  as  such  by  science. 
Scientific  Socialism  has  done  this  most  acutely — this  is  its 
indisputable  merit — but  it  was  not  alone  or  even  first  in  doing  it. 
It  was  the  historical  interpretation  of  economic  life  and  the 
historical  study  of  law  which  led  to  the  view  that  here,  in  the 
domain  of  property  and  of  right  of  contract,  important  changes 
are  historically  traceable,  and  that  no  concrete  expression  of  the 
law  relative  thereto  which  may  happen  to  be  in  vogue — not  even 
that  existing  to-day — can  be  regarded  as  absolute,  but  is  simply 
an  historical  category ;  they  have  shown  that  technical  and 
economic  conditions,  either  alone  or  together  with  other 
influences,  have  produced  these  changes.  Socialists,  alike  in 
their  scientific  teaching  and  public  agitation,  are  fond  of  appealing 
to  the  results  of  historical  investigation — results,  it  is  true,  which 
are  often  only  assumed  for  the  occasion.  But  the  best  part  of  the 
economic  student,  his  scientific  conscience,  gives  him  no  rest; 
with  the  new  jiroblcms  which  the  development  of  his  science 
brings  to  the  front  he  must  perforce  grapple.  And  should  German 
science — could  German  science,  whose  pride  it  is  that  it  brings 
into  its  forum  every  problem  between  heaven  and  earth  which  it 
encounters,  overlook  the  problems  of  liberty,  property,  and  right 
of  contract,  and  thus  of  Meum  and  Tuum?  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  to  have  capitulated,  and  have  surrendered  the 
field  to  Socialism  without  so  much  as  a  struggle.  Would  that  be 
in  the  interest  of  social  order?  But  in  following  Socialism  into 
the  domain  of  these  new  problems,  German  scientific  political 
economy  becomes  neither  adherent  nor  believer,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  antagonist;  it  is,  however,  the  critic  of  Socialism,  as 
an  older  scientific  school  must  be  when  it  meets  a  new  one  and  is 
assailed  by  it. 

To  the  criticism  of  the  existing  system  we  oppose,  therefore,  a 
counter-criticism  of  the  Socialistic  conclusions  and  demands, 
which  are  based  on  an  entirely  new  economic  order  without 
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private  property  in  land  and  capital,  without  freedom  of  contract, 
without  private  production  under  the  control  of  private 
entrepreneurs,  and  presupposing  instead  social  and  collective 
property  and  a  socialised  form  of  production,  to  use  the  very 
obscure  jargon  of  Socialism.  To  these  deductions  and  demands. 

I  say,  we  oppose  a  critical  examination  of  the  necessary 
psychological,  ethical,  technical,  economic,  social,  and  political 
conditions  and  probable  consequences  of  such  a  Socialistic  system 
of  property,  production,  and  industry.  That  is  the  task  and  the 
duty  of  free  science,  and  it  must  likewise  be  its  right.  With 
such  questions  academic  instruction  must  concern  itself.  How 
could  our  academic  youth  be  preserved  from  contact  with  them 
and  the  literature  which  treats  of  them,  when  even  simple 
artisans  master  their  Marx,  Engels,  and  Rodbertus,  and  when 
Social  Democracy  everywhere  rests  its  demands  ujx)n  the 
economic  theory  of  Socialism  ? 

Such  an  attitude  to  Socialism — in  my  opinion  the  only  one 
either  possible  or  worthy  of  being  held — leads  at  once,  it  is 
true,  to  the  recognition  of  the  important  scientific  work  which 
modern  Socialism,  and  particularly  German  Socialism,  most 
assuredly  represents,  in  spite  of  its  fundamental  fallacies,  which 
to  me  at  least  are  undoubted.  In  men  like  Rodbertus  and  Marx, 
and  even  Friedrich  Engels  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  we  shall  then 
recognise,  not  merely  agitators — which,  by  the  wmy,  Rodbertus 
certainly  never  was — still  less  merely  dilettanti,  but  socio¬ 
economic  thinkers  of  the  first  rank,  of  whom,  in  this  regard  at 
least,  Germany  may  well  be  proud,  as  she  was  and  is  of  so  many 
philosophers  whose  teachings  are  equally  “dangerous.”  Such 
recognition  from  the  standpoint  of  science  cannot  be  refused 
because  of  the  mischievous  political  agitation  of  the  democrats 
among  the  writers  named.  Even  Lassalle,  who,  it  is  true,  was 
greater  as  an  agitator  than  as  a  man  of  science,  and  was  not  so 
original  and  creative  in  the  economic  domain  as  the  others — for 
his  independent  scientific  significance  lies  rather  in  the  sphere  of 
the  philosophy  of  law — deserves  recognition  equally  with  the  rest. 
It  was  no  one  less  important  than  August  Boeckh,  five  times 
Rector  of  Berlin  University,  who  wrote  the  inscription  upon 
Lassalle’s  tombstone  :  “  Here  lies  what  was  mortal  of  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  the  thinker  and  the  fighter.”  Nevertheless,  the 
coryphei  of  Socialism  are  not  to  us — as  Rodbertus  to  his  own 
small  circle  of  believers  and  Marx  to  his  far  larger  one — the 
proclaimers  of  a  new  social  gospel  whose  doctrines  should  be 
regarded  as  dogmas.  The  scientific  importance  of  these  men  may 
be  better  honoured  by  exposing  their  doctrines  to  unprejudiced 
and  searching  criticism.  Simply  to  ignore  them  any  longer,  as 
was  done  so  long,  is  impossible. 
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It  is  perfectly  consonant  with  this  attitude  towards  Socialism 
and  its  scientific  spokesmen,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  plain  duty,  to 
accept  whatever  such  examination  may  prove  to  be  right  in  the 
criticism  and  positive  teachings  of  Socialism,  and  to  add  this  to  the 
permanent  constituents  of  scientific  political  economy.  There  is 
much  that  will  stand  examination,  though  by  far  the  greater  part 
cannot.  But  not  less  is  it  imperative  upon  us  to  accept  in  the 
demands  of  Socialism,  and  to  recognise  as  worthy  of  endeavour, 
such  changes  and  transformations  of  the  economic  system  of  law, 
even  in  regard  to  property  and  the  right  of  contract,  as  may  be 
found  to  be  practicable  and  to  be  for  the  public  interest.  Here, 
too,  something  wdll  stand  the  test,  though  not,  indeed,  much.  For 
this  question  of  practicability  and  expediency  the  Socialists  hav2 
treated  with  very  irresponsible  flippancy;  while,  true  to  their 
arbitrary  views  of  social  organisation,  they  have  quietly  ignored 
counter-evils  altogether ;  and  herein  those  who  hold  to  the  idea  of 
historical  development,  and  entertain  social  ideals  other  than 
theirs,  are  unable  to  follow  them.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  agree 
to  reject  a  measure  of  any  kind  simply  because  it  happens  to 
emanate  from  the  Socialists,  or  may  be  termed  “  Socialistic  ”  by 
antagonists  or  the  multitude. 

III. 

What,  however,  must  in  the  last  resort  be  the  attitude  of 
political  economy  towards  Socialism  as  a  consequence  of  this 
scientific  anti-criticism?  In  my  opinion,  as  already  indicated, 
it  will  on  the  whole  be  a  negative  attitude,  because  the  criticism 
and  doctrine  of  Socialism  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  scientifically 
untenable.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  establish  this  view, 
and,  of  course,  the  opinions  of  experts  will  differ  in  many  points. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  certain 
communis  opinio  doctorum  in  German  political  economy  in  regard 
to  scientific  Socialism.  For  example,  the  dialectical  method  so 
ingeniously  employed  by  Marx, — who  herein  clearly  betrays  the 
Hegelian — is  faulty  and  inadequate  clearly  to  prove  that  which  it 
is  accepted  as  proving.  Defects,  assumptions,  sophisms, 
petitiones  principii,  particularly  in  regard  to  premises,  abound, 
more  especially  in  his  principal  theoretical  teaching,  and  above 
all  in  the  theory  of  value  and  surplus-value, — the  corner  stone, 
nay,  the  very  foundation,  both  of  Socialistic  criticism  and  dogma. 
To  me  this  entire  doctrine  is  one  great  sophism,  yet  most  of  the 
further  propositions  of  Socialism,  and  they  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  stand  or  fall  wdth  it. 

In  the  criticism  of  the  historical  evolution  and  present  function 
of  our  existing  economic  system,  and  its  most  important  legal 
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principle,  private  property  in  the  material  means  of  production, 
land,  and  capital,  and  free  right  of  contract,  there  is  much  truth. 
The  vast  influence  of  modern  technology  and  the  system  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  based  upon  it,  and  also  the  influence  of  social 
conditions,  class-formation,  and  indeed  our  entire  civilisation 
and  politics,  which  are  all  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the 
same  factors,  have  been  demonstrated  more  drastically  by 
Socialism  than  anywhere  else,  and  to  a  great  extent  correctly 
demonstrated. 

Herein  an  important  contribution  has  been  made  to  our  com¬ 
prehension  of  historical  evolution  and  of  the  most  various  phases 
of  national  life.  This  must  be  conceded — but  no  more.  For 
the  Socialistic  criticism  of  the  past  and  present  is  as  one-sided 
and  inordinately  pessimistic  as  that  of  economic  Liberalism  and 
Individualism  is  optimistic.  The  facts  upon  which  the  former 
estimate  rests  are  in  large  part  inadequate  and  are  advanced  upon 
an  imperfect  method.  That  which  here  and  there  is  right  is 
indefensibly  generalised ;  general  tendencies  of  development  are 
assumed  without  certain  proof,  and  the  extremest  conclusions  arc 
at  once  deduced  from  them ,  while  obvious  counter-tendencies  are 
simply,  and  indeed  intentionally,  ignored.  Cases  in  point  are  the 
alleged  tendency  to  production  on  a  large  scale,  a  fundamental 
proposition  of  Socialism,  and  a  principal  support  of  its  favourite 
postulates ;  the  question  of  accumulation  of  income  and  wealth ; 
and  the  assumption  that  the  universal  supercession  of  the  economic 
middle-classes,  and  the  division  of  civil  society  into  a  few  exces¬ 
sively  rich  people  and  masses  of  the  impecunious,  are  laws  of 
evolution.  Inconvenient  facts  like  the  tendency  of  population 
to  increase,  Malthus’  teaching, — a  critical  point  Tor  every  attempt 
at  the  realisation  of  Socialism, — are  put  on  one  side  or  are  treated, 
in  a  very  inadequate  polemic,  as  refuted. 

Further,  in  their  explanation  of  our  economic  and  social 
developments,  the  Socialists  greatly  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
technology,  real  though  it  is.  Then,  too,  the  theory  of  evolution, 
to  which  they  so  readily  appeal ,  and  which  so  well  supports  their 
materialistic  interpretation  of  history,  is  confined  to  propositions 
which  contain  a  mixture  of  half  truth,  utter  falsehood,  and  pure 
speculation ,  and  which  are  in  the  most  important  points  unproved , 
and  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  development  of  the 
sciences  concerned — physiology,  biology,  psychology,  anthro¬ 
pology,  sociology,  etc. — are  incapable  of  proof.  The  windiest 
hypotheses  of  primitive  history  form  important  links  in  their 
argument,  though  lacking  scientific  character  and  conclusive  force. 
In  opposition  to  that  historical  view  of  hero-worship  which 
attributed  everything  to  the  “  guiding  minds,”  they  now  go  to  the 
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other  extreme,  and  the  influence  of  guiding  personalities  is  under 
estimated  in  a  quite  ridiculous  manner,  where  not  denied 
altogether,  not  only  in  intellectual  life,  but  even  in  political  and 
religious  history.  Likewise  in  the  narrower  domain  of  economics 
the  same  depreciation  of  directive  enterprise  is  shown,  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  general  one-sidedness.  In  fine,  the  attempt  of 
Marxism  to  confine  the  manifold  development  of  human  society 
within  the  narrow,  arid  formulas  of  a  materialistic  interpretation 
of  history,  can  only  excite  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  intellectual  work  represented  by  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
economic  Socialism  I  would  be  the  last  to  depreciate.  Herein 
lies  a  notable  attempt  to  build  up  still  further  the  actual  theory  of 
political  economy  :  abstract  thinking  receives  the  place  due  to  it 
and  the  defects  of  the  historical  school  are  made  good.  Much, 
indeed,  appears  to  me  quite  tenable,  but  in  my  view  and  in  that 
of  most  of  my  colleagues,  though  not  all,  the  new  fundamental 
doctrines  of  value,  surplus- value,  profit,  wages,  capital,  etc.,  are 
not  tenable.  Hence  the  positive  demands  of  Socialism,  and  the 
necessary  further  developments  deduced  by  Marx,  appear  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  Yet  they  are  impugnable  from  two  further  de¬ 
cisive  practical  counter-arguments,  which  scientific  and  polemical 
Socialism  has  passed  over  with  extreme  thoughtlessness.  The 
universal  realisation  of  those  demands  would  be  dependent  on 
impossible  assumptions,  and  would  have  results  which,  so  far  as 
one  is  able  to  judge  of  things  which  cannot  yet  be  settled  by 
experience,  would  in  all  probability  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
the  body  politic.  The  realisation  of  the  Socialistic  system  of 
economy  makes  demands  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
of  men — for  example,  in  regard  to  motive  in  economic  dealings— 
which  all  that  we  know  of  men ,  whether  from  knowledge  of  one’s 
own  self  or  from  historical  experience,  shows  to  be  pitched  far  too 
high.  The  wild  speculations  current  touching  the  capacity  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  men  for  change  and  improvement 
are  almost  altogether  imaginary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
influence  of  external  conditions,  of  economic  environment,  real 
though  it  is,  is  inordinately  exaggerated,  in  spite  of  all  the  known 
facts  of  experience.  I,  for  my  part,  am  unable  to  come  to  any 
other  judgment  than  this,  that  the  economic  and  social  structure 
of  Socialism  presupposes  as  its  material  men  not  only  more  per¬ 
fect  but  of  an  entirely  different  nature  than  men  hitherto  have 
been,  are  now,  and  will  remain.  Thus,  for  myself,  the  most 
conclusive  argument  against  Socialism  is  the  psychological  one. 

But  even  granting  that  these  demands  might  be  realised,— 
even  w’ere  it  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  economic  and  social 
process  of  differentiation  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  in  our  present 
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social  system,  either  as  cause  or  effect  (class-formation,  etc.),  even 
if,  too,  the  principle  of  economic  rivalry  between  individuals 
ceased  to  act :  would  such  a  condition  be  desirable,  would  it  imply 
an  advance  in  human  culture?  The  Socialists  maintain  that  it 
would,  and  prophesy  a  heaven  upon  earth.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  once  again  reply,  basing  ourselves  upon  the  teaching 
of  psychology  and  all  historical  experience,  with  a  decisive  No! — 
unless,  indeed,  we  had  previously  become  creatures  of  a  different 
order. 

These,  however,  are  but  aphoristic  observations,  inevitable 
though  they  are.  Nevertheless,  they  may  at  least  serve  to  weaken 
the  reproach  commonly  levelled  from  the  Socialistic  camp  at 
German  academic  political  economy,  and  especially  at  Socialism 
of  the  Chair,  that  we  lack  intellectual  capacity  and  even  moral 
courage  enough  to  be  logical, — that  is,  to  make  an  open  stand  for 
scientific  Socialism.  The  reproach  is  ungrounded  and  unjust. 
Here,  too,  it  is  our  scientific  and  our  moral  conscience  that  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  taking  this  step.  But  that  same  conscience  compels 
us,  nevertheless,  even  on  peril  of  being  suspected  by  the 
uninformed  and  the  malicious  of  Socialistic  inclinations,  to 
approve  and  openly  to  espouse  every  justifiable  criticism  of  the 
existing  economic  system,  including  its  order  of  property  and  its 
law  of  contract,  and  all  practical  reforms  in  this  domain,  however 
drastic,  which  may  promise  desirable  results  for  society.  For  this 
remains  true,  that  here  as  everywhere  everything  is  in  the  course 
of  development,  and  must  be  so. 

Thus  the  modern  academic  political  economy  of  Germany 
occupies  a  mediatory  position  between  economic  Individualism 
and  Socialism.  Hence  antagonism  right  and  left,  the  reproach  of 
eclecticism,  lack  of  principle,  half-heartedness,  tem{X)rising.  We 
appeal,  however,  to  a  good  authority, — to  the  histoiy  of  mankind 
itself,  which  never  moves  according  to  simple  principles  and 
formulce,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  very  constitution  of  human 
nature,  always  in  compromises  between  the  individual  and  the 
social  principle, — between  Individualism  and  Socialism.  Pre¬ 
sumably  it  will  so  continue  so  long  as  men  are  men. 

It  is  the  practical  task,  not  of  the  scholar,  but  of  the  statesman, 
to  formulate  this  compromise  from  time  to  time.  To  this  end 
theorists  can  only  supply  data  and  indicate  aims  ;  but  this  they  are 
bound  to  do,  unmoved  even  in  the  face  of  arrogant  presumption, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  or — what  at  present  seems 
almost  more  threatening — of  labour.  In  Germany  we  have  had 
rich  experiences  during  the  last  generation  in  this  respect. 
Happily  the  new  German  Empire  has  not  lacked  practical  states¬ 
men  who  have  been  able  correctly  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
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in  economic  and  social  matters,  and  who  have  acted  accordingly 
Proof  is  found  in  the  policy  of  insurance  and  industrial  protection, 
the  later  though  still  timid  reversal  of  our  mercantile  policy,  the 
policy  of  State  railways,  and  not  least  the  recent  reforms  in  the 
domain  of  direct  taxation.  These  measures,  too,  have  all  more  or 
less  received  the  reproach  of  “  Socialistic  tendency”  from  pre¬ 
judiced  antagonists — even  the  introduction  of  a  moderate  income 
tax  and  the  increase  of  the  old  maximum  tax  scale  to  over  3  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  large  incomes  were  similarly  impugned.  Are 
these  measures  therefore  wrong  or  dangerous?  After  all,  is 
it  really  a  reproach  amongst  sensible  critics  that  anything 
should  be  termed  “Socialistic”?  To  this  question  an 
apposite  reply  was  given  in  a  classical  declaration  of 
genuine  statesmanlike  policy,  viz.,  the  expose  dcs  motifs  accom¬ 
panying  the  first  Bill  concerning  Sickness  Insurance,  by  which 
the  grandest  part  of  our  modern  social  legislation  was  intro¬ 
duced.  “  The  consideration  ”  (so  it  ran)  “  that  in  legislation  which 
pursues  such  an  end  as  this  a  Socialistic  element  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  should  not  restrain  us  from  entering  upon  this  way.  As  far 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  new  departure,  but  of 
the  further  development  of  the  modern  idea  of  the  State  which 
grew  out  of  Christian  civilisation,  according  to  which  there  rests 
upon  the  State,  besides  the  defensive  task  of  protecting  existing 
rights,  the  positive  one  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens 
and  especially  the  sick  and  the  necessitous,  by  suitable  measures 
and  by  the  employment  of  the  means  of  the  whole  community 
which  lie  at  its  disposition.”  The  Imperial  Message  of  November 
17,  1881,  the  socio-political  testament  of  the  great  and  noble  first 
new  German  Emperor  of  the  Hohenzollern  line,  spoke  in  an 
identical  sense  ;  and  that  same  social  spirit  showed  itself  unmistak¬ 
ably  in  the  Decree  of  the  present  ruler  of  February  4,  1890,  touch¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  German  political  economy 
of  the  modern  socio-political  tendency  takes  no  other  ground  than 
this  in  all  its  endeavours.  This,  however,  is  not  entirely  new 
ground  :  in  reality  it  is  ancient  and  truly  classical  ground,  which 
German  economic  and  social  theory  and  practice  are  once  more 
entering  ;  the  ground  on  which  the  saying  of  the  great  Stagyrite,— 
if  in  modern  interpretation  and  with  modern  auxiliaries— shall 
receive  its  fulfilment  ; 

17  TToXe?  jivo/Mevp  fieu  tov  evexev,  ovaa  Be  rov  ev  ^fjv. 

Adolph  Wagner. 
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I  Of  late  years  it  has  increasingly  become  the  fashion  to  predict 
I  disturbances  and  war  in  the  Balkans  every  spring,  and  the  political 
I  world  has  grown  callous  to  the  oft-reixiated  cry  of  “Wolf! 

!  Wolf!  ’’  But  South-Eastern  Europe  is  now  undergoing  a  change 
beside  which  even  the  most  bloody  massacres  of  Macedonian 
S  jxjasants  must  fade  into  insignificance.  National  forces  and  races 
‘  long  held  in  leash  are  freed  and  able  to  work  along  their  legitimate 

i  lines  towards  a  consummation  which  must  inevitably  change  the 

|S  map  of  Europe.  The  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 

I  has  become  familiar  to  us,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 

those  of  us  who  feel  most  familiar  with  Europe  know  it  the  least ; 

I  this  Europe,  taught  us  by  atlases  in  our  schooldays,  is  passing,  and 
a  new  Europe  is  in  process  of  formation.  New  national  forces 
are  arising,  old  coalitions  and  intiuences  are  decaying  and  dis¬ 
appearing.  Even  the  Europe  of  the  Triple  and  Dual  Alliances 
has  gone,  and  a  new  gi'ouping  of  the  various  I’owers  is  in  process. 
Progress  inevitably  means  change,  and  whether  it  be  because  of 
varying  interests  or  because  the  progressive  democratic  forces  in¬ 
evitably  oppose  themselves  to  the  reactionary  despotisms,  an  inter- 
!  national  situation  can  never  remain  stationary.  But  besides  this 
i  almost  unconscious  and  irresistible  change  there  is  a  new  fact 
!  of  supreme  importance  to  be  counted  with.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  the  end  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  disappearance 
of  a  Power  which  has  been  the  principal  rivet  in  the  Europe  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Austrian  Empire  is  passing  away 
i  even  before  that  venerable  monarch  who  has  for  so  long  directed 
the  external  and  visible  policy  of  his  mosaic  Empire.  For  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Austrian  Empire  is  a  mosaic  of  many  various 
and  varying  races  and  nations,  largely  the  result  of  geographical 
conditions  which  in  the  past  have  united  the  differing  and  widely 
sundered  nations  into  one  State,  without  parallel  in  Europe.  But 
:  the  various  stones  of  this  mosaic  have  as  little  community  of 
!  thought  or  desire  as  the  stones  of  a  real  mosaic  belong  to  each 
i  other ;  they  happen  to  be  collected  together.  This  is  no  case  in 
which  a  chemical  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  various  elements 
have  been  transformed  into  one  consistent  whole ;  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  In  the  Austrian  Empire  the  past  shows  nothing  but 
efforts  to  maintain  the  differences  between  the  races,  not  any 
attempt  to  smoothe  them  away,  and  thus  to-day  the  differences 
are  greater  than  ever  before,  while  the  outside  causes  which 
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produced  the  Empire  have  largely  disappeared.  Is  it  surprisino 
then  that,  the  outside  pressure  being  removed ,  disintegration  should 
take  place,  and  the  artificial  fabric  fall  asunder?  It  is  no  question 
of  a  sudden  collapse  ;  it  is  the  result  of  long-continued  and  never- 
ceasingly  increasing  strain  of  national  forces  working  in  opposite 
directions.  Given  these  forces  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in¬ 
evitably  the  Austrian  Empire  must  disappear.  That  does  not,  of 
course,  preclude  the  founding  of  a  new  Austrian  Empire  or  of 
some  substitute — but  in  this  case  the  change  will  mean  the  creation 
of  a  force  which  may  or  may  not  be  powerful — it  cannot  fail  to 
be  different  in  almost  every  respect.  It  is  of  interest  to  glance 
a  moment  at  the  composition  of  the  Empire,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
various  elements  and  their  proportion,  w’hich  will  give  a  much 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  stability  of  the  great  Central  European 
Power  than  is  conveyed  by  the  average  map.  This  latter  tends  to 
give  the  impression  that  Austria  and  Hungary  respectively,  but 
especially  the  latter,  are  compact  and  undivided  areas,  and  in¬ 
directly  that  these  areas  are  inhabited  by  Austrians  and  Hun¬ 
garians  only — confusing  usually  the  German  element  with  the 
name  Austrian  and  the  Magyar  with  that  of  the  Hungarians.  As 
a  matter  of  fact ,  the  German  and  Magyar  elements  are  only  those 
comparatively  small  minorities  which  have  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves  the  domination  and  direction  of  the  majorities — an  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  legitimate  idea  of  democratic  progress  which  was  in¬ 
evitably  bound  to  produce  later  disastrous  results.  And  it  is  these 
results  which  are  now  responsible  for  the  end  of  the  Empire.  The 
Germans  number  some  11,500,000,  or  ‘25'3  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Austria-Hungary;  the  Magyars,  8,750,000,  or  190  per 
cent. ;  while  of  the  other  races  the  northern  Slavs  number 
16,300,000,  or  36  per  cent.,  and  the  southern  Slavs  4,700,000,  or 
10  5  per  cent,  (in  all  the  Slav  element  amounts  to  46'5  per  cent, 
wfth  21,000,000).  In  addition  there  arc  in  the  tw'o  occupied 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  some  1,600,000  more 
Slavs,  making  a  total  Slav  population  of  22,600,000,  as  against 
20,250,000  Germans  and  Magyars.  It  is  true  that  the  northern 
Slavs  are  divided  from  the  southern,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Germans  and  the  Magyars  are  not  too  unanimous.  It  must  also 
not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  2,589,000  Eoumanians  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  forming  17‘18  per  cent,  of  the  Hungarian  population.  Thus 
we  see  that  over  half  the  population  of  the  Empire,  largely  till 
now  without  any  voice,  and  but  few  rights  or  privileges,  are 
Slav,  and  it  is  not  too  impossible  to  believe  that  these  Slav  ele¬ 
ments  should  be  anxious  to  be  more  free  and  also  to  pay  back  in 
kind  the  treatment  that  has  been  meted  out  to  them.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  wTien  they  see,  and  this  applies  prin- 
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cipally  to  the  southern  Serbo-Croatian  Slavs  and  to  the  Eou- 
manians,  free  nations  of  their  own  race  developing  across  arti¬ 
ficially  erected  political  boundaries.  Injustice  and  oppression 
within  and  freedom  without  w'ork  together  towards  leaving  the 
Empire  for  the  Servian  or  Eoumanian  independent  kingdoms. 
For  the  Slavs  of  the  north  it  is  not  so  easy,  although  the  Eussian 
Ruthenian  element  w'ould  undoubtedly  feel  strongly  drawn  towards 
a  free  and  liberal  Eussia.  But  for  Bohemia  and  its  Slav  popula¬ 
tion  there  is  no  such  means  of  liberation,  and  it  would  seem 
certain  that  future  regrouping  would  tend  to  leave  the  Bohemians 
with  the  Germans  and  Magyars,  only  on  a  fair  and  solid  basis — 
thus  reverting  to  the  old  idea  of  the  three  joined  kingdoms. 
Wherever  the  minority  rules  the  majority  it  is  a  question  of 
prestige  how  long  the  situation  will  last  before  regaining  its  equili¬ 
brium,  and  for  the  minority  to  lose  any  prestige  is  to  increase 
enormously  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  government  over  the 
majority.  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  German  and  Magyar  ele¬ 
ments,  have  lost  enormously  in  prestige,  both  because  of  their 
quarrels  and  from  outside  causes,  and  the  universal  suffrage  law 
is  the  confession  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  maintain  the 
former  system  of  government.  But  the  enlargement  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  comes  too  late  to  save  the  old  Empire  ;  it  might  have  done 
much  in  this  direction  had  the  wisest  statesman  in  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor,  decided  in  its  favour  earlier,  although  even  then  it 
possibly  could  only  have  knit  the  various  elements  into  a  friendly 
confederation.  Equal  electoral  representation  must  mean  Slav 
predominance  in  the  parliaments  and  Slav  policy  in  the  ministries 
(were  universal  suffrage  really  to  be  granted),  and  this  would 
mean  the  disappearance  of  the  Austrian  Empire — the  slave  of 
Germany — which  we  have  known,  and  the  substitution  of  an  un¬ 
known  factor  in  w'hich  wmrring  factions  wmuld  render  difficult 
or  impossible  any  great  national  policy.  That  is  if  the  various 
races  decided  to  remain  and  preferred  uncongenial  bedfellows 
to  joining  their  own  liberated  brothers.  Ten  years  ago,  a 
chaotic  confederation  of  all  the  elements  would  have  been  the 
probable  result  of  universal  suffrage,  now'  it  is  probable  that  such 
elements  as  can  escape  will  do  so,  for  these  ten  years  have  seen 
the  awakening  of  the  Balkan,  Slav,  and  Eoumanian  nations. 
Austria  has  troubles  enough  with  its  Slav  elements  to  reckon  w  ith , 
but  Hungary  is  in  an  infinitely  worse  position.  And  the  Magyars 
have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  their  extremely  critical  position 
of  to-day.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  them  severance 
from  Austria  would  mean  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the  Slav 
and  Roumanian  elements,  whom  they  have  consistently  mal¬ 
treated  save  at  such  moments  as  their  co-operation  was  vital 
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for  the  Magyar  salvation.  It  is  this  side  of  the  Magyar  people 
that  stranded  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  isolated  and  alone  in 
Europe,  with  liberal  words  and  feudal,  reactionary  actions,  which 
renders  so  incomprehensible  the  widespread  belief,  held  especiallv 
in  this  country,  that  the  Magyars  stand  in  the  forefront  of  Liberal¬ 
ism  and  progress  in  Europe.  Undoubtedly  they  ^wssess  a  glorious 
past  of  struggle  and  victory,  but  it  is  difficult  to  convince  oneself 
that  they  always  fought  for  love  of  Liberal  ideas  or  for  the  good 
of  others.  It  is  true  that  they  served  as  a  bulw'ark  against  the 
Turkish  hordes,  but  it  was  a  choice  between  that  and  annihilation; 
it  was  geographical  heroism  rather  than  disinterested  Liberalism. 
The  great  Kossuth  did  much  to  give  his  nation  a  good  name 
abroad,  and  yet  it  was  he,  in  1848,  who  received  the  non-Magyar 
deputations  by  saying,  “  The  nationalities  shall  be  respected,  but 
the  Magyar  language  alone  shall  unite  them — should  there  be 
opixisition  to  this,  only  the  swxird  can  decide  between  us.”  The 
prominent  statesman,  Franz  Leak,  saw  more  clearly  in  1872 
when  he  said,  ‘‘If  we  wish  to  w’in  the  nationalities,  we  should  not 
seek  to  Magyarise  them  at  any  cost,  but  recognise  that  it  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  making  the  Hungarian  conditions  agreeable 
and  loved  by  them.”  Compare  this  with  the  statement  of  Count 
Apponyi,  the  beloved  Hungarian  delegate  to  inter-parliamentarY 
unions  and  ‘‘  other  places  where  they  speak  ” — one  of  the  pillars 
of  Hungary’s  Government  to-day  ;  ”  We  wish  to  persecute  no 
one  on  account  of  his  mother-tongue,  but  we  want  every  citizen 
to  be  made  to  know  that  in  this  country  the  iMagyar  is  master.” 
He  is  proceeding  even  further  in  the  education  bills  now  before  the 
Parliament  in  Budapest,  which  make  the  jicsition  of  school  teachers 
largely  dependent  upon  their  zeal  in  Magyarising.  The  Magyars 
elect  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  deputies  to  the  Parliament 
at  Pesth,  while  the  non-Magyars,  practically  equal  in  numbers, 
only  elect  26  deputies  out  of  380.  It  is  noteworthy  of  record  that 
M.  Polonyi,  former  Hungarian  Minister  of  Justice  (recently  dis¬ 
missed  under  equivocal  circumstances)  said  of  electoral  agitation 
among  the  Slav  districts  :  ‘‘  There  one  has  only  to  raise  the 
finger !  ”  A  record  of  how  the  finger  was  raised  reminds  rather 
of  the  methods  sometimes  employed  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
United  States  to  dissuade  the  negro  voter  from  registering  his  vote. 
Soldiers  and  police  were  freely  used ,  but  when  this  did  not  suffice 
whole  majorities  were  done  away  with,  and  minorities  enlarged— 
anything  so  long  as  ‘  ‘  every  citizen  recognised  that  the  Magyar  was 
master.  ’  ’  This  may  be  perfectly  defensible  from  the  Magyar  point 
of  view ;  indeed,  it  is  probably  the  only  chance  the  Magyars  have 
not  to  be  submerged,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  such  methods 
do  not  endear  the  Magyars  to  the  non-Magyars.  More  especially 
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is  this  true  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  non-Magyar  elements 
did  not  seek  to  come  under  the  yoke  voluntarily.  For  example, 
the  Koumanian  inhabitants  of  Transylvania  have  persistently  pro¬ 
tested,  as  they  did  at  the  time,  against  the  union  with  the  Magyars 
in  its  present  form,  and  have  declared  in  season  and  out  of 
season  that  their  lawful  autonomous  rights  have  been  wrongfully 
withdrawn  from  them.  All  attempts  to  call  attention  to  this 
dissatisfaction,  w'hether  in  the  Press  or  by  appeal  to  the  Emperor, 
have  been  repressed,  and  the  daring  individuals  punished.  A 
Koumanian  thus  describes  the  actual  condition  of  Hungary  :  ‘  ‘  On 
one  side  stands  the  smaller,  Magyar,  portion  of  the  Hungarian 
j)opulation,  great  and  powerful  in  the  possession  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  power,  whose  interests  are  furthered  by  the  State  policy  in 
all  permissible  and  indefensible  ways ;  on  the  other  side  is  found 
the  ‘  foreign  speaking  ’  majority  of  the  population,  weak  and  small 
from  its  exclusion  from  the  State  organisation,  and  shut  in  and 
oppressed  in  its  means  of  expression  by  coercive  measures.”  With¬ 
out  subscribing  to  or  denying  this  view',  it  is  of  the  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance  that  such  ideas  with  regard  to  the  Magyars  permeate  both 
the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania  and  those  of  Eoumania  itself. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Times  Vienna  correspondent,  writing 
on  the  suffrage  reform  question  at  the  end  of  last  year,  should 
say :  ‘‘  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  recognise  that  for  Hungary  the 
question  is  exceptionally  thorny,  for  Hungary  is  a  strange  amal¬ 
gam  of  feudal  realities  and  democratic  appearances,  of  political 
unity  and  racial  heterogeneity.  An  honest  franchise  reform  in 
Hungary,  without  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Magyars  tow'ards 
the  non-Magyars,  might  be  perilous  indeed ;  but  neither  Hungary 
nor  the  Magyars  can  hope  to  escape  the  operation  of  the  law  that 
makes  adaptation  to  changed  environment  a  condition  of  continued 
existence.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hungary  is  in  a  far  more 
perilous  position  than  Austria,  and  w'hile  the  Germans  of  Austria 
could  as  a  last  resort  join  the  Southern  German  States,  the  Magyars 
have  only  an  enclosed  isolation  or  subjugation  to  look  forward 
to.  They  cannot  stand  alone.  The  Magyars  have  come  to  believe 
that  ‘‘speech  is  golden,  silence  is  practically  worthless.”  The 
;  belief  that  to  say  a  bad  thing  in  a  glorious  burst  of  oratory  is  to 
make  it  superior  to  a  good  action,  is  an  interesting  phenomenon, 
!  but  hai'clly  makes  up  for  the  total  lack  of  organisation,  or  idea  of 
national  organisation,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
3  Magyars.  Without  in  any  way  seeking  to  decry  the  virtues  pos- 

t  sessed  by  the  Magyars,  it  is  very  necessary  that  their  actual  value 

I  as  a  nation  should  be  recognised,  and  that  the  world  should 

s  not  take  this  fragment  of  feudal  medievalism  at  its  own  valuation, 
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and  imagine  that  the  solidarity  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world 
revolves  around  the  Magyar  beehive. 

So  much  for  the  forces  concealed  in  the  apparently  solid  edifice 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  has  already  been  shaken  publicly 
by  the  wordy  warfare  betw^een  Hungary  and  Austria.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  and  rightly,  why  should  these  forces  begin  to  work 
more  energetically  now  than  heretofore,  and  why  should  the 
Empire  be  doomed  now  any  more  than  a  year  or  two  earlier  or 
later?  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  at  any  given 
moment  one  can  knock  an  empire  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards, 
but  when  the  disintegrating  forces  have  ceased  to  be  passive  and 
become  active,  then  it  is  time  to  look  forward  to  the  inevitable 
result.  There  have  been  three  prinicipal  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  quickening  of  the  imprisoned  destructive  forces. 
These  are  the  rise  of  the  Balkan  States,  notably  Servia’s  awaken¬ 
ing,  the  insane,  suicidal  policy  of  Hungary,  and  the  development 
of  Italy.  The  last-named  cause  has  brought  about  the  revelation 
that  Austria-Hungary  has  lost  its  power  beyond  its  borders,  and 
thrown  into  clear  relief  the  impotency  of  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Office.  Because  of  this  and  also  as  a  result  of  systematic  and  in¬ 
telligent  w’ork,  Italy  must  be  considered  as  almost  the  most  potent 
of  European  Powders  in  the  Balkan  States ;  and  since  there  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  Italy  as  the  partner  and  voice  of  Great  Britain 
in  Balkan  affairs,  Italian  prestige  has  enormously  increased  until 
it  now  occupies  the  position  wffiich  is  ours  by  right  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Italy  has  alwmys  been  interested  in  Albania  and  the 
Adriatic  littoral,  but  in  the  past  received  scant  encouragement 
from  her  ally,  Austria,  in  claiming  her  rights  in  those  territories. 
Recently,  however,  all  this  has  been  changed,  and  Austria  has 
made  an  arrangement  with  Italy  on  an  equality  touching  far 
more  considerable  questions  than  merely  Albania.  Signor 
Tittoni,  speaking  in  the  Italian  Parliament  as  IMinister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  made  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  speech  of 
modern  years  on  the  Near  Eastern  Question,  indicating,  as  it  did, 
the  relinquishment  by  Austria  of  her  traditional  policy  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  in  the  affairs  of  the  west  of  the  Balkan  peninsula : 
“  In  my  conversations  with  Count  Goluchowski,”  he  said,  “we 
found  ourselves  fully  agreed  in  affirming  that  in  case  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  should  no  longer  be  possible,  the  solution 
which  Austria  and  Italy  ought  together  to  sustain  w'ould  be  that 
of  political  autonomy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  basis  jf 
the  principle  of  nationality.”  By  this  speech  Signor  Tittoni,  in 
a  certain  measure,  forced  the  Austrian  hand,  and  wisely,  because 
the  agreement  thus  obtained  a  force  far  greater  than  if  it  had 
remained,  as  Vienna  would  have  preferred,  a  secret  memorandum 
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in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Offices.  The  enunciation  of  the 
belief  that  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  nationality  as  a 
basis  must  be  the  guiding  principle  in  securing  the  confidence  of 
the  Balkan  peoples  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Count  Ahren- 
thal,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  Burian,  and  the  Vienna 
Fremdenhlatt,  organ  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Ofiice,  all  confirmed 
the  speech  of  the  Italian  Minister,  and  the  Fremdenhlatt  said  : 
‘If  it  is  asked  what  would  happen  should,  contrary  to  all  expec¬ 
tation,  the  work  of  reform  in  Macedonia  completely  break  down, 
and  were  the  status  quo  to  be  no  longer  tenable,  there  could  be 
no  question  of  anything  but  national  autonomy,  and  a  new’  solu¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  sought  for  on  the  basis  of  the  principle 
of  nationality.”  Conscious  that  she  no  longer  possesses  the  jxiwer 
to  enter  into  and  possess  the  land  she  has  long  coveted,  Austria 
is  ready  enough  to  suggest  a  means  of  preventing  any  other  Povver 
from  doing  what  she  is  not  able  to — hence  the  advocacy  of  auto¬ 
nomy.  But  in  so  doing  the  Austrian  Empire  has  herself  helped  to 
toll  the  passing  bell  of  her  greatness  and  power. 

Hungary,  by  her  demands  of  Austria,  has  opened  the  eyes  vif 
those  whom  the  Magyars  hold  by  the  throat  to  the  fact  that 
more  is  got  by  being  unpleasant  than  by  lying  quietly  under  the 
oppression  of  an  overbearing  section.  To  understand  the  Hun¬ 
garian  attitude  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  Bible  parable  of 
the  debtor  who  was  forgiven  his  debt  by  his  lord,  and  straightway 
went  and  wrung  the  neck  of  his  own  debtor  to  make  him  pay 
up.  But  undoubtedly  the  real  force  which  overcame  the  inertia 
of  the  disintegrating  forces  was  the  rapid  development  and  growth 
of  the  Balkan  States,  csiiecially  of  Eoumania  and  Servia.  The 
former  has  developed,  thanks  to  the  able  guidance  of  a  foreign 
monarch,  who  has  done  marvels  with  not  too  solid  materials ;  but 
the  case  of  the  latter  is  different  and  much  more  significant.  In 
Servia  it  is  the  Servian  people,  the  entire  nation,  who  have 
awakened,  and  it  is  because  this  awakening  has  been  made  mani¬ 
fest  in  a  struggle  with  the  Austrian  Empire  that  the  proud 
position  must  be  assigned  to  Servia  of  having  unleashed  the  forces 
destroying  her  great  neighbour.  Just  as  David  killed  Goliath,  so 
Servia  has  begun  the  disintegration  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Thus 
the  arrival  of  Servia  to  a  truer  sense  of  her  national  possibilities 
has  become  a  European  event  of  the  first  importance,  not  a  mere 
minor  evolution  to  be  passed  over  without  much  notice.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  Servia  has  much  to  thank  the  psychological 
moment  of  her  awakening,  but  how  many  great  careers  have  been 
founded  upon  a  psychological  moment  adequately  seized.  It  is  a 
curious  irony  of  fate,  or  should  it  be  called  poetic  justice,  that  it 
was  left  to  Austria  herself  to  discover  her  own  weakness  to  the 
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world  by  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  tyranny  of  her  relative 
strength  over  a  weak  neighbour  State.  It  is  an  interesting  page  of 
history  and  worth  glancing  at  before  passing  on  to  some  mention 
of  the  reasons  why  Servia  has  been  able  to  emerge  from  in¬ 
significance,  and  why  the  Servian  nation  has  a  future  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  before  it.  If  the  foundations  be  not  strong 
the  edifice  which  may  be  erected  will  not  stand,  and  it  is  likewise 
well  to  avoid  balancing  a  pyramid  upon  its  point.  A  nation  to 
have  any  real  chance  of  a  lasting  career  must  be  solidly  con¬ 
structed  and  closely  knit,  on  the  pattern  of  the  Japanese— that 
model  nation  which  others  can  emulate  but  not  surpass.  As  will 
be  seen,  Servia  possesses  many  of  the  elements  of  success  within 
herself,  and  may  develop  many  more  of  the  requisite  fundamental 
forces  necessary  for  a  glorious  future.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  a  glorious  future  is  only  possible  to  a  Great  Power, 
although  citizens  of  Great  Powers  are  apt  to  think  that  they  alone 
have  destiny,  even  if  they  make  no  effort  to  achieve  that  destiny 
in  which  they  profess  to  believe. 

Largely  owing  to  her  geographical  position  Servia  fell  naturally 
in  the  early  days,  when  the  nation  was  weakened  after  the 
struggles  for  freedom  from  the  Turk,  under  the  influence  of  Austria 
and  Hungary.  For  many  years  Servia  was  the  scene  of  varying 
foreign  influences  struggling  for  supremacy,  but  under  the  rule 
of  the  late  Obrenovitch  dynasty  the  country  fell  more  and  more 
completely  under  Austrian  domination.  During  thirty  odd  years 
the  nation  practically  ceased  to  exist,  becoming  as  effectively  an 
appanage  of  Austria  politically  as  it  was  economically.  Foreign 
Powers  found  it  easier  to  transact  Servian  business  at  Vienna  than 
at  Belgrade,  and  in  international  affairs  Servia  was  never  taken 
into  account.  This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  brought  its  own 
remedy,  and  the  awakening  of  the  nation  produced  a  national 
coup  d’etat  which  swept  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  off  the  throne 
and  struck  the  note  of  freedom  from  foreign  domination,  a  note 
which  has  not  since  been  stilled.  The  shame  felt  by  the  nation 
at  the  doings,  often  inspired  from  the  capitals  of  Great  Powers, 
of  the  last  Obrenovitch,  caused  the  revulsion  to  be  somewhat 
too  violent,  but  a  change  was  inevitable.  The  awakened  Servian 
nation,  newly  freed  from  a  personal  regime,  embarked  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  upon  the  path  of  constitutional  government,  and 
Cabinets  were  formed  w-hich  were  really  charged  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Formerly  the  ostensible  Cabinets 
were  too  often  forced  or  willing  to  be  mere  executive  tools  for 
the  monarch,  there  was  no  real  constitutional  sentiment.  But 
the  last  few  years  has  seen  all  that  changed,  and  it  may  now  be 
said  that  Servia  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  constitutional 
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countries  of  Europe.  The  Servian  nation  having  begun  to  realise 
the  possibilities  before  it,  strove  to  achieve  them.  Naturally 
enough  the  first  step  was  to  free  the  country,  economically  and 
politically,  from  outside  domination,  especially  from  that  of 
Austria.  Count  Goluchowski,  most  foolishly  for  Austria,  helped 
on  the  more  rapid  development  of  this  national  growth,  and  forced 
the  matter  to  an  immediate  issue.  Fearing  to  lose  everything 
by  delay,  he  precipitated  a  crisis  at  a  moment  when  Austria  was 
powerless  to  do  more  than  bluff,  without  anything  to  show  when 
called.  It  is  probable  that  Count  Goluchowski  never  dreamed  that 
Servia  would  stand  up  to  her  great  neighbour,  and  that  empty 
threats  and  economic  pressure  would  secure  submission  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  But  Servia,  the  new  Servia,  took  up  the  gage  and  plunged 
into  a  tariff  war  with  Austria-Hungary,  although  up  to  the  time 
of  this  decisive  step  practically  the  whole  of  Servian  exports  went 
to  these  countries.  There  are  few  people,  even  in  Servia,  who 
believed  that  there  could  be  any  other  result  to  the  conflict  but 
the  defeat  of  Servia,  but  the  few  had  their  confidence  amply 
justified.  It  is  well  to  take  independent,  often  not  too  serbophil, 
evidence  as  to  how  the  Servian  nation  has  fared.  On  October  9th, 
1906,  the  Belgrade  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  wrote  : 

‘  Servia  has  solved  in  a  marvellously  short  time  the  difficult 
problem  of  doing  away  with  Austro-Hungarian  dominance. 
Nearly  all  her  export  trade  has  found  new  and  profitable  outlets. 
She  can  wait  for  the  reprisals  of  her  powerful  neighbour  in  perfect 
peace  of  mind.”  In  January  of  this  year,  after  exhaustive  re¬ 
search,  the  Times  coirespondent  in  the  Balkans  wrote  ;  ”  The 
country  has  stood  the  strain  of  the  Austrian  interdict  on  its  ex¬ 
portation,  and  a  new  foreign  loan  has  been  concluded  on  favour¬ 
able  terms.  These  unexpected  and,  indeed,  surprising  results, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  attained  but  for  a  fortunate  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances,  are  largely  due  to  the  courage  and  per¬ 
sistence  with  which  M.  Pasic,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  has 
vindicated  the  complete  independence  of  Servia  against  her 
powerful  neighbour.  .  .  .  Strangely  enough,  the  signature  of  the 
loan,  w’hich  marked  a  stage  in  the  emancipation  of  Servia  from 
.\ustrian  control,  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  fall  of 
Count  Goluchowski,  an  event  which  was  hailed  with  no  little 
satisfaction  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  Balkans.  .  .  .  The 
Budget  returns  are  announced  to  be  satisfactory,^  the  State 
monopolies  have  yielded  two  millions  more  than  last  year,  the 
officials  are  regularly  paid,  and  the  ®gio  on  gold  has  disappeared.* 
It  is  evident ,  therefore ,  that  Servia  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
economic  strangulation.  The  comparative  well-being  of  the  mass 

(1)  The  Budget  for  1906  showed  a  surplus  of  1,500,000  dinars  (£60,000). 

(2)  The  aegio  in  gold  in  1900  was  1105  per  cent.,  in  1901  13'6i  per  cent.,  in 
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of  the  iX)pulation  is  not  without  effect  on  the  internal  political 
situation.” 

The  economic  war  has  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  Servia 
the  last  Austrian  note  accepting  the  Servian  terms  for  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  commercial  treaty,  leaving  on  one  side  all  political  and 
financial  considerations.  But  the  most  valuable  evidence 
of  Servia’ s  emancipation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Austrian 
fears  and  haste  to  prepare  for  eventualities.  Servia  has 
escaped  from  the  Austrian  tyranny,  and  the  Austrians 
are  alarmed  beyond  measure,  and  becoming  prophetic, 
terrify  themselves  before  the  possibility  of  a  ‘  ‘  Greater 
Servia.”  It  may  be  that  their  fears  have  spoken  all  too  truly 
for  the  future  comfort  of  Austria.  Where  formerly  there  was  a 
subject  race  there  is  now  a  nation  to  be  reckoned  with,  which 
may  indirectly  become  the  disrupter  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Austria  has  exhausted  every  possible  means  of  gaining  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Servia,  and  a  recital  of  the  events  of  the  last  year, 
with  stolen  despatches,  opened  letters,  forged  documents,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  glorious  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world.  And 
all  to  no  avail ;  the  good  name  of  Austria  has  been  uselessly 
thrown  away.  Austrian  prestige  in  Servia  has  gone  and  cannot 
be  re-established,  entice  she  never  so  sweetly.  Servia  has  started 
well  on  her  national  course  towards  her  national  destiny,  and  must 
now'  be  reckoned  with  in  European  affairs.  As  will  be  shown 
later,  her  weight  and  influence  are  greater  than  would  be  possible 
were  it  simply  a  question  of  the  actual  two  and  three-quarter  mil¬ 
lions  of  Servians  within  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.  Servia  has 
many  elements  making  for  success,  since  it  is  essential  that  a 
foundation  shall  be  solid  and  reliable  before  commencing  to  build. 
It  is  a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors,  without  any  aristocracy  save 
inasmuch  as  every  independent  man  possessing  land  and  work¬ 
ing  it  is  an  aristocrat.  Every  Servian  has  a  direct  persona: 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country  ;  its  success  or  failure  reflects 
directly  upon  him.  The  remains  of  a  family  system  add  largely 
to  the  national  force.  Like  Switzerland,  Servia  has  no  outlet 
to  the  sea,  and  like  the  Swiss,  the  Servians  have  struggled  and 
fought  unaided  for  freedom  and  liberty ;  these  struggles  have  in 
both  cases  broadened  and  developed  the  national  character,  and 
created  a  national  force  of  great  strength  and  remarkable  cohesion. 
Industrious,  clean  and  sober,  Servia ’s  population  is  dow'ered  with 
a  constitutional  freedom  which  it  w’ould  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere; 
if  any  complaint  is  permissible  it  might  be  that  the  Constitution  is 
too  advanced,  but  extreme  progress  is  preferable  to  extreme  reac¬ 
tion.  Nowhere  is  more  apparent  the  wrave  of  democracy  which 
is'  sw'eeping  over  Europe,  and  which  has  so  altered  Eussia,  and 
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may  eventually  affect  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  In  a  nation 
such  as  the  Servian  there  are  no  weaknesses  caused  by  wide  divi¬ 
sions  between  the  various  classes  as  is  the  case  where  there  is 
an  upper  strata  of  great  nobles  or  landed  proprietors  and  a  lower 
class  but  little  removed  from  serfdom.  A  nation  of  classes  can 
never  possess  the  same  force  as  does  a  nation  in  which  every  man 
is  as  good  as  another,  and  in  which  there  is  an  even  start,  without 
handicap  in  the  patriotic  race.  The  Servian  nation  is  a  homo¬ 
geneous  whole  and  full  of  patriotism.  It  is  true  that  the  patriot¬ 
ism  needed  system  and  some  encouragement ;  the  latter  it  has 
received,  and  the  former  is  gradually  being  acquired  in  a  hard 
school.  If  there  be  one  drawback  which  must  militate  against 
the  progress  of  the  Servians  it  is  the  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
own  capabilities  as  a  nation.  Possibly  an  inevitable  result  of 
their  immediate  past,  it  must  be  overcome  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  civilisation  demands  that  an  individual  or  a  nation  must 
have  self-confidence  in  order  to  be  considered  of  importance. 
At  the  present  moment  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Austrians  have  a 
greater  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  greater  Servia  than  the 
majority  of  Servians  themselves.  In  summing  up  the  Servian 
nation,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  especially  in  Belgrade, 
there  is  a  terrible  amount  of  time  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  very 
minor  politics  and  personal  feuds  amongst  politicians,  to  the 
inevitable  damage  of  real,  national  politics.  Possibly  this  was 
not  to  be  avoided,  and  came  from  the  position  of  the  country,  but 
it  certainly  seems  a  pity  that  people  whose  past  is  so  glorious 
with  records  of  unselfish  co-operation  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  national  possibilities  to  personal  aspira¬ 
tions.  Although  possibly  too  immersed  in  politics,  it  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  Servians  outside  the  frontier  towns,  and  it 
can  never  be  forgotten  that  Belgrade  lies  on  the  Austrian  frontier 
as  well  as  on  the  Servian,  are  less  guilty  in  this  respect,  but  it 
is  a  danger  to  be  combated  energetically.  Possibly,  also,  the 
freedom  of  elections  and  the  need  to  satisfy  a  captious  electorate 
have  much  to  do  with  the  protracted  discussion  which  is  so 
common  a  feature  in  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  any  suggestion  of  a  closure  rule  would  shake  the 
Servian  Parliament  to  its  base,  so  free  are  the  institutions  and 
so  safeguarded  are  the  rights  of  the  Parliamentary  minority.  This 
very  freedom,  however,  should  make  the  minority  anxious  not  to 
hinder  but  to  advance  affairs  of  State.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  and  pleasing  fact  about  Servian  public  life  is  the  absence  of 
corruption  in  any  shape  or  form ;  in  this  Servia  contrasts  very* 
favourably  with  some  of  her  neighbours,  and  it  must  make  a 
great  difference  in  all  dealing  with  the  country,  politically  or 
economically.  There  exists  a  moral  atmosphere,  even  in  dis- 
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tracted  Belgrade,  which  makes  corruption  and  bribes  almost  im¬ 
possible  owing  to  the  obloquy  inevitably  attendant  on  discovery. 
There  may  be  Cains  in  Servia  ;  there  are  few  Judases.  And  this 
is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  were 
always  Great  Powers  ready  to  corrupt  if  possible.  If  advice  might 
be  tendered  to  the  Servian  people,  and  especially  to  the  promising 
rising  generation,  it  w^ould  probably  take  the  form  of  advocating 
less  hours  spent  in  the  cafes,  even  though  there  is  more  card¬ 
playing  and  gossip  than  drinking,  more  outdoor  exercise,  less 
newspaper  politics,  and  a  truer  grasp  of,  and  interest  in,  practical 
national  affairs.  These,  together  with  a  national  self-confidence, 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  help  the  Servian  nation  upwards  and 
onwards — a  people  determined  on  success  can  afford  to  spare  no 
effort,  even  the  smallest  detail  counts. 

It  must  also  not  be  overlooked  that  Servia,  having  as  she  has  a 
European  frontier,  has  a  possible  European  future,  together  with 
Roumania,  and  it  seems  inevitable  that  these  two  States  should 
come  closer  and  yet  more  closely  together.  There  are  many  ^wints 
of  common  interest,  and  but  few,  if  any,  of  friction.  As  an  indis¬ 
putable  authority  has  put  it,  “The  union  of  interests  between 
these  two  Danubian  kingdoms  is  very  real,  and  is  based  besides 
upon  fundamental  sympathies  between  the  two  peoples,  w'hose 
friendly  relations  have  never  been  disturbed.”  That  is  a  good 
basis  for  a  friendly  and  lasting  entente,  and  it  is  probable  that 
joint  action  in  Macedonia,  the  linking  of  the  railway  systems  of 
the  two  countries,  and  growth  of  trade  relations  will  soon  come 
into  being.  The  significance  of  such  an  entente,  especially  if 
coupled  with  a  friendly  feeling  tow’ards  Turkey  and  a  desire  to 
achieve  a  Macedonian  settlement  without  a  war,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated,  and  it  would  change  the  whole  situation  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  for  the  better  and  to  the  liking  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  insuring  more  immediate  relief 
to  the  Macedonian  peasants.  Such  a  commencement  might  wel; 
result  in  a  Danubian  Confederation,  since  Bulgaria,  even  though 
partially  crippled  by  internal  dissension  and  unrest,  could  not 
fail  to  follow  in  this  path,  all  the  more  certainly  as  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  Austria  becomes  apparent.  An  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Roumania  and  Servia  would  have  as  much  significance  in 
South-Eastern  Europe  as  the  Anglo-French  entente  has  had 
elsewhere. 

Servia’s  influence  at  Vienna  becomes  especially  great,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  two  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
occupied  by  Austria  under  the  Berlin  Convention ,  are  peopled  by 
some  1,600,000  Servians,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
other  4,500,000  or  so  Southern  Slavs  who  inhabit  the  territory 
immediately  adjoining  Servia,  and  whose  Servian  tongue,  customs, 
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and  ideas  make  them  very  sympathetic  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
kinc^dom  of  Servia.  To  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
crush  a  very  poorly-organised  revolution  after  the  mandate  of 
Europe  had  been  given,  required  200,000  Austrian  troops.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  revolution  to-day,  aided  materially  by  the 
Servians  of  Montenegro,  and  morally  by  the  Servians  of  Servia, 
would  call  for  at  least  500,000  men.  The  manoeuvres  of  1906 
in  Dalmatia  and  Herzegovina  demonstrated,  to  the  horror  of 
Vienna,  that,  despite  the  miles  of  strategic  railways  and  the 
regular  garrison  of  60,000  men,  there  w^as  no  certainty  of  being 
able  to  regard  the  two  provinces  as  other  than  hostile  ground. 
And  this  after  arrogating  to  themselves  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Turkish  sovereignty  after  making  worse  instead  of  better 
the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  were  supposed  to  benefit ,  and 
after  deceiving  Europe  most  successfully,  Austria  discovered  that 
all  the  various  elements  are  united  in  their  hatred  of  the  Austrian 
occupiers,  and  that,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Servia,  a  strong 
national  feeling  had  sprung  up  which  threatens  to  include  the 
Servians  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  against  the  Imperial  authority. 
From  Trieste  to  Montenegro  one  may  travel  and  speak  Servian 
almost  without  a  dialect ,  and  it  is  this  which  causes  Austria  to  fear 
a  Greater  Servia.  Despite  every  care  of  the  Austrian  authorities 
(and  the  newspapers  of  the  two  provinces  arc  caviared  “  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  any  ever  were  in  Russia  ”),  the  prestige  of  Austria  has 
suffered.  For  a  people  who  were  once  under  the  domination  of 
.\ustria  to  become  free  by  their  own  efforts  is  a  dangerous  enough 
principle  to  allow  for  the  mosaic  Empire,  but  as  regards  people 
of  the  same  race  who  are  yet  in  bondage  the  effect  may  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Thus  it  is  that  Servia’s  awakening,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  has  brought  about  the  crumbling  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  And  once  disintegration  begins  is  it  not  probable  that 
Servian  and  Roumanian  of  the  Empire  will  be  rather  drawn 
towards  their  free  co-nationals  than  tempted  to  join  a  newly- 
formed  confederation  of  their  traditional  oppressors?  In  any  case, 
new  forces  are  being  brought  into  being  in  South-eastern  Europe, 
and  it  behoves  even  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  take  steps  in 
time,  so  that  w^e  may  stand  well  in  those  quarters.  If  it  be  true 
that  Germany  is  anxious  to  neutralise  the  value  of  the  growing 
Anglo-Russian  entente  by  closing  the  Baltic,  what  more  adequate 
reply  could  we  make  than  by  destroying  the  last  certain  member 
of  the  Triple.  Alliance,  barring  the  way  to  Asia  Minor,  and  standing 
in  the  best  possible  relations  to  the  new ,  federated  Power  which 
will  come  into  being  in  South-Eastern  Europe  !  A  somewhat  bold 
step  in  foreign  policy  perhaps,  but  Fortune  favours  the  bold ! 

Alfred  Stead. 
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The  German  Naval  Estimates  for  1907,  that  were  tabled  in  the 
Reichstag  last  autumn  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  on 
December  13th  last,  have  sustained  no  modification,  and  have 
been  reprinted  and  presented  to  the  deputies  of  the  new  Reichstag 
in  their  original  form.  They  deserve  careful  and  special  study, 
both  on  account  of  their  actual  contents  and  because  of  the  deduc¬ 
tions  one  cannot  refrain  from  making  therefrom.  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  has  up  to  now  been  consistently  carrying  out  and  adhering 
to  his  naval  programme  of  1900,  but  the  assumption  that  the  cal¬ 
culations  hitherto  made  as  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  German 
fleet  will  have  to  be  considerably  modified  is  being  confirmed 
every  year  with  greater  certainty. 

When  the  1900  programme  was  drafted,  battleships  of  the 
Dreadnought  type  and  armoured  cruisers  of  the  projected 
German  type  “  F  ’  were  not  dreamt  of  by  the  German  Admiralty. 
In  going  through  the  items  of  the  1907  estimates,  and  in  perusing 
the  comments  thereon  in  the  newspapers,  we  continually  come 
across  phrases  such  as  “in  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by 
other  nations,  an  increase  in  the  displacement  of  the  armoured 
cruiser  has  become  necessary  ”  ;  or  “it  has  become  necessary  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  small  cruisers  ’  ’  ;  or  “in  consequence 
of  the  action  taken  by  other  nations,  the  armament  of  the 
armoured  cruiser  must  be  strengthened.’’ 

At  the  time  the  estimates  for  last  year  were  being  discussed, 
the  increased  displacement  of  the  new  battleships  substitute 
Bayern  and  substitute  Sachsen  was  explained  on  the  ground  that 
“  the  great  sea-faring  nations  are  adopting  such  an  increase  of 
armament  in  their  new  battleships,  in  consequence  of  the  lessons 
learnt  from  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  that  the  German  Navy  can¬ 
not  remain  in  the  background  if  its  battleships  are  not  to  bs 
inferior  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nations.  This 
strengthening  of  armament  involves  an  increase  of  displacement.” 
This  sentence  explained  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  new  battle¬ 
ships  for  1906  (substitute  Bayern  and  substitute  Sachsen),  which 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

[Note. — For  the  purpose  of  converting  German  marks  into  sterling,  I  consulted 
the  Berlin  bankers,  and  have  used  throughout  this  paper  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  for  last  year — £l  =  mks.  20  46.] 
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Hull  and  machinery . £1,088,465 

Gun  armament  .  659,824 

Torpedo  armament  .  35,679 


Total . £1,783,968 


The  cost  of  the  new  battleships  substitute  Wiirttemherg  and 
substitute  Baden,  which  are  of  the  same  class,  is  estimated  at 
the  same  figure.  Whereas,  however,  last  year’s  armoured  cruiser 
“E”  was  estimated  at  about  £400,000  higher  than  that  of  her 
predecessors,  the  total  cost  of  the  new  one  in  the  1907  building 
programme  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  battleships.  The 
following  tables  supply  the  details  and  afford  a  comparison 
between  the  two  armoured  cruisers  “  E  ”  and  “  F  ”  : — 

Armoured  Cruiser  “F.”  Armoured  Cruiser  “E.” 

Hull  imd  mcachinery . £1,270,772  Hull  and  machinery .  £904,208 

Gun  armament .  488,758  Gun  armament .  415,444 

Torpedo  armament  .  24,443  Torpedo  armament  .  24,438 

Total  . £1,783,973  Total  . £1,344,090 

It  is  now  semi-officially  given  out  that  the  excessive  cost  of 
armoured  cruiser  “  F  ”  is  due  to  the  great  expense  of  the  turbine 
engines  with  which  she  is  to  be  fitted,  which  are  said  to  be 
estimated  at  a  figure  some  60  to  80  per  cent,  more  than  recipro¬ 
cating  engines  would  have  cost.  This  cruiser  will  have  a  much 
higher  speed  than  that  anticipated  of  “E,”  but  most  j^cople 
attribute  the  excessive  cost  to  other  causes. 

The  precise  displacement  of  armoured  cruiser  “F”  has  not 
yet  leaked  out.  Whilst  some  persons  put  it  at  18,000  tons,  others 
declare  that  it  will  be  nearly  20,000  tons -that  is,  that  her  tonnage 
will  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  new  battleships  in  the  present 
building  programme,  and  that  her  armament  will  consist  of 
about  eight  or  ten  big  guns  as  against  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
that  are  assumed  wall  form  the  armament  of  the  battleships. 
Those  responsible  for  the  type  of  construction  in  the  German 
Navy  insist  that  they  did  not  initiate  the  era  of  building  these 
great  ships,  but  that  they  are  only  following  in  the  w’ake 
“of  other  nations”;  but  the  new  factor  must  be  taken  into 
account,  whatever  the  cause  of  its  introduction.  Personally,  as 
far  as  my  information  goes,  I  do  not  think  that  the  German 
Admiralty  would  have  had  this  new  armoured  cruiser  designed 
as  she  is,  but  for  the  knowledge  obtained  prematurely  through 
the  publication  in  some  of  our  newspapers  in  England  of  the 
details  of  the  Invincible,  the  Inflexible,  and  the  Indomitable, 
There  is  a  small  increase  of  about  200  tons  in  the  new  small 
cruisers,  substitute  Jagd  and  substitute  Greif,  whose  length  wdll 
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be  greater  so  that  they  may  contain  more  boilers;  in  order  to 
increase  their  speed,  the  estimate  for  their  hull  and  machinery 
has  been  raised  to  ^5293,255  from  ^232 ,160,  the  estimate  for  the 
hull  and  machinery  of  substitute  Pfeil,  substitute  Comet,  Kurn- 
herg,  and  Stettin. 

The  impression  left  by  a  perusal  of  the  German  Naval 
Estimates  for  1907  admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  the 
German  Government  will  at  present  take  towards  any  proposal 
for  placing  a  check  on  shipbuilding,  and  yet  nobody  will  gain¬ 
say  the  argument  that  the  enormous  size  of  the  battleships  and 
guns  being  built,  or  projected  to  be  built,  by  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  will  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  entail  very  heavy  burdens  upon  the  peoples  of  each 
of  these  Powers.  This  will  very  soon  be  realised  by  the  German 
Empire,  and  one  of  the  interesting  questions  of  the  next  few 
years  must  be  how  far  the  German  taxpayers  will  be  ready  to 
accept  the  developments  of  altered  conditions.  As,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  estimates,  “  in  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by 
other  nations,”  the  German  Admiralty  has  resolved  to  build 
large  battleships  and  cruisers — of  about  20,000  tons  as  compared 
with  13,000  and  9,000  respectively  five  years  ago — it  must  be 
quite  clear  that  the  expenditure  hitherto  estimated  for  the  years 
1906-1917  must  from  henceforth  in  every  succeeding  year  prove 
to  be  much  below  the  actual  amount  required.  According  to 
the  Navy  Act,  6  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  in  ship¬ 
building  is  to  be  met  out  of  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Empire, 
the  remainder  being  covered  by  loans.  For  1907  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  vote  amounts  to  d£4,197,458,  of  which  £2 ,434 ,017  is  to  be 
covered  by  revenue  and  £1,763,491  by  means  of  a  loan.  As  far 
as  I  can  calculate,  about  £10,000,000  to  £20,000,000  more  than 
was  at  first  contemplated  and  estimated  will  have  to  be  raised 
to  carry  out  the  programme  of  1900  and  the  amendment  Act 
of  1906,  presupposing  that  it  will  be  realised  on  the  lines  of  the 
cost  of  great  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  now  being  or  about 
to  be  built.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  put  this  increased  expenditure 
down  to  the  example  of  ‘  ‘  other  sea-faring  nations  ”  ;  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  increased  expenditure.  If  my 
estimate  should  happen  to  be  incorrect,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  the  question  elucidated  from  the  German  side. 

The  above  calculations  have  been  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
subjoined  building  programme  compiled  from  official  details  that 
have  been  published  and  are  therefore  within  everybody’s  reach,, 
the  expenditure  for  unforeseen  increased  cost  of  building  and 
maintenance  being  taken  into  account  : — 
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Shifbcilding  Pboobamme  as  appboved  by  the  Reichstag  Navy  Act,  1900, 
AKu  Amendment,  1906. 


1 

j 

Cost  in 

Sterling 

Year. 

Battleships. 

Armoured 

Cruisers. 

Small 

Cruisers. 

Torpedo 

Boats. 

of  Ship¬ 
building 

Armaments. 

— 

£ 

1901 

2  add.  ships 

1  sub.  ship 

3  add.  ships 

6  sub.  boats 

4,916,226 

1902 

0 

*-  15 

1  „ 

/  2  ,, 

(  1  sub.  ship 

1 6  add.  „ 

5,034,803 

1903 

0 

-  11 

1  „ 

1 1  add.  „ 
\lsub.  „  i 

1 6  add.  ,, 

4,924,291 

1904 

0 

1  add.  ship 

1  1  add.  ,, 

\  2  sub.  ships 

j-  6  add.  „ 

4,640,322 

1905 

0 

1  „ 

Q 

^  11 

6  add.  ,, 

4,963,880 

1906 

2  sub.  ships 

1 

9 

11 

(  6  sub.  ,, 

\  6  add.  „ 

5,337,243 

1907 

0 

1  „ 

9 

—  11 

(  6  sub.  „ 

1  6  add.  ,, 

6,279,080 

9  t 

j  6  sub.  ,, 

Note. — Tlie  cost  of 

1908 

^  51 

^  11 

(6  add.  ,, 

(  6  sub.  ,, 

Shipbuilding  and  Arma¬ 
ments  from  1908-1917, 

KMIQ 

0 

1 

2 

as  estimated  last  year 

"  51 

”  . 

\  1  add.  ship 

1 1  sub.  .ship 

\  6  add.  ,, 

(  6  sub.  ,, 
\6add.  ,, 

by  the  German  Admir¬ 
alty,  must,  if  tlie  as- 

1910 

2  91 

sumptions  made  in  the 
previous  page  be  cor- 

1911 

1  sub.  ship 

( 1  add.  ,, 

rect,  l)c  subjected  to 

\  1  sub.  ,, 

^  51 

^  6  add.  „ 

considerable  modifica¬ 
tion.  I  have  therefore 

1912 

1 1  add.  ,, 

/  6  sub.  ,, 

omitted  to  repeat  the 

1  M 

\  1  sub.  „ 

2  91 

(6  add.  ,, 

figures.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  select,  say  the 

1913 

1  „ 

1  sub.  ship 

9 

^  11 

1  6  sub.  ,, 

(  6  add.  ., 

year  1914.  According 
to  official  statements 

1914 

1  „ 

1  „ 

9 

11 

12  sub.  ,, 

published  last  year,  the 
estimates  for  1914  will 

1915 

1  „ 

1  „ 

2  „ 

12  sub.  ,, 

amount  to  about 

1916 

1917 

1 

0 

“  11 

1  „ 

2  „ 

2  „ 

12  sub.  ,, 

12  sub.  ,, 

,£15.800,000  (323-05  mil¬ 
lions  of  marks),  of 
which  £6,100,000  (126 
millions  of  marks)  are 
to  be  spent  on  Ship¬ 
building  and  Arma- 

11  add.  ships 

8  add.  ships 

8  add.  .ships* 

17  sub.  ,, 

10  sub.  ,, 

30  sub.  ,, 

ments.  But  if  the  new 

types  of  ships  be  taken 

Total 

28 

18 

38 

144  boats- 

into  account,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the 

total  estimates  for  1914 
will  not  1)6  much  short 
of  £19,000,000. 

The  Estim.^tes  fob  1907-1908  as  compared  with  1906-1907 
ABE  as  follows  : — 

Items.  1907-08.  1906-07. 

Reccrbing  Expenses  : — 

Administration  (including  Kiao  Chao)  ...  £5,906,460  £5,518,195 

(M.120,846,181)  (M.  112,902,183) 

Non-reccbbing  Expenses  ; — 

Shipbuilding  and  armaments  .  £6,279,080  £.5,337,243 

(M.  128,470,000)  (M.109,200,000) 


(1)  There  is  still  one  small  cruiser  voted  under  the  Act  not  yet  laid  down. 

(2)  The  limit  of  age  of  torpedo-boats  is  to  be  twelve  years,  so  the  total 
number  becomes  144. 
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Items  1907-8  1906-7 

Special  Non-recuering  Expenses  .  £387,216  £344  000 

(M.7,922,450)  (M.7,038’,150) 

Extraordinary  Estimates .  £1,040,580  £1,135  875 

(M.21,290,260)  (M.  23,240’ 000) 

£13,613,337  ~£12,35'5S 
(M.278, 528,891)  (M. 252,380,433) 

Of  this  sum  £1,763,490  (M. 36, 080, 000)  will  be  covered  by  a  loan. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  £1,278,027  over  last  year’s  estimates,  and  that  the  vote  for 
shipbuilding  and  armaments  for  1907  exceeds  that  of  1906  by 
£941,837,  whilst  the  item  for  recurring  expenses  is  increasing 
automatically,  and  that  for  extraordinary  estimates  is  less.  The 
largest  items  in  the  recurring  expenses  are  for  navy  pay, 
£1,418,900  (1906,  £1,320,532);  for  maintenance  of  ships  in 
commission,  £1,524,788  (1906,  £1,400,000) ;  and  for  maintenance 
of  dockyards  and  fleets,  £1,445,673  (1906,  £1,371,590). 

The  following  items  of  interest  from  the  recurring  expenses 
may  be  mentioned  ; — 

For  coaling,  cleaning,  lighting  and  general  stores,  an  increase 
over  1906  of  £599,000  (total,  £807,600) ;  owing  to  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Imperial  yards,  a  reorganisation  of  the  higher 
officials  in  the  shipbuilding,  engine  works,  and  harbour  works 
departments  has  been  found  necessary,  involving  further  outlay 
of  about  £13,300;  an  increase  of  £15,000  for  maintenance  of  all 
naval  buildings  connected  with  the  yards  at  Danzig,  Kiel,  and 
Wilhelmshaven,  and  the  premises  of  its  harbours,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  dykes  and  embankments  and  the  houses  occupied 
by  officials  and  workmen  connected  with  the  yards ;  an  increase 
of  £40,303  for  general  requirements  of  dockyards  in  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  ships  and  their  stores,  not  including  gunnery 
and  torpedo  stores — total,  £1,136,510;  la  view  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  ships  and  of  their  increased  armament,  as  well 
as  of  the  addition  to  coast  fortifications  and  the  extensions  to 
existing  fortifications,  an  addition  of  about  £10,000  is  asked  for 
an  increase  of  gunnery  stores  and  small  arms — total,  £73,347  ;  aii  i 
increase  of  about  £20,000  for  ammunition  for  gunnery  practice 
for  the  marines  and  for  ships  in  commission,  and  for  salutes  and 
signalling,  as  well  as  for  targets,  prizes,  &c. — total,  £222,238— 
this  item  is  explained  to  be  pressing,  on  account  of  the  increased 
number  of  ships  in  commission  and  of  the  most  recent  lessons 
learnt  in  war;  for  the  maintenance  of  store  houses,  telegraph 
and  telephone  plant,  &c.,  in  connection  with  coast  defence— 
£12,223 ;  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  in  com- 
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I  mission,  an  increase  in  the  torpedo  personnel  at  Kiel  and  Wil- 
helmshaven  is  desirable — an  increase  of  about  £650;  and  for 
similar  reasons  and  owing  to  the  development  connected  with 
j  torpedoes,  an  addition  of  about  £680  is  asked  for  technical  per- 
!  sonnel;  for  the  maintenance,  &c.,  of  torpedoes  and  the  supply 
i  of  high  explosives,  £28,640 ;  for  torpedo-firing  practice  with  ex¬ 
plosives,  and  wireless  telegraphy  service,  an  increase  of  about 
j  £3,420 — total,  £17,890  ;  torpedo  trials,  £7,918  ;  in  consequence  of 

the  greater  demand  for  mining  stores  for  practice,  and  of  the 
j  addition  to  blockading  material,  an  extra  vote  of  about  £1,700 
is  asked  for  the  maintenance  of  blockading  material ,  not  including 
torpedoes  and  torpedo  batteries — total  vote,  £16,643;  in  view  of 
the  enhanced  significance  of  mining  practice,  an  increase  of 
about  £1,200  is  asked  for  experiments  in  connection  with  general 
blockading  matters — total,  £2,444;  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
;  pilots  on  the  Jade,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  traffic  at 
‘  Wilhelmshaven — £230  ;  for  the  coast  intelligence  department  and 

•  wireless  telegraphy  plant,  £2,033 — an  increase  of  about  £180; 

£293  for  defraying  the  expenses  connected  with  assistance  to 
ships  in  distress  ;  an  increase  of  £963  for  preparations  and  practice 
'  connected  with  mobilisation — total,  £3,125 — explained  in  con- 
i  nection  with  the  development  of  the  navy ;  preparatory  work  in 
j  connection  with  future  construction  of  ships — rails,  ttc.,  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  about  £470 — total,  £2,565 ;  the  usual  vote  of  £6,354 
for  secret  service ;  an  increase  of  about  £600  for  representative 
purposes  in  connection  with  international  inquiries — total  about 
£1,000;  the  usual  item  as  secret  service  fund  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  H.I.M.  the  Kaiser;  £39,835  for  insurance  against  acci¬ 
dents,  sickness,  and  premature  infirmity — in  connection  with  the 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Laws. 

The  shipbuilding  vote  for  1907  shows  an  increase  of  £606,305 
as  compared  with  1906.  It  may  be  noted  that,  although  the 
!  newspapers  have  continually  foreshadowed  the  building  of  a  new 
i  Imperial  yacht,  no  item  for  such  a  ship  appears  in  the  estimates, 
i  The  vote  for  armaments  (gun  armament,  torpedoes,  and  mines) 
;  has  increased  since  last  year  by  £335,531. 

I  Of  the  special  non-recurring  expenses,  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  the  continuation  of  the  work  connected  with  the  erection  of  a 
second  electrical  central  station  at  Wilhelmshaven,  which  was 
:  declared  last  year  to  be  necessary  for  the  new  docks  in  the 

i  interest  of  shipbuilding ;  the  estimated  cost  has  been  raised  to 

I  £109,335,  of  which  £19,550  are  asked  for  this  year.  Also  to  the 
extensions  to  the  electrical  central  station  at  Kiel  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  new  yards  near  Ellerbek  with  electric  light  and 
power;  the  estimated  cost  is  £27,223,  of  wrhich  £9,755  are  asked 
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The  non-recurring  expenses  are  as  follows  : — 


Battleship  Pommern  (O),  4th 


Battleship  Schlesroitj-IIolstein  (Q) 

3rcl  instalment  . 

Battleship  Schlesien  (R),3rd  inst. 
Substitute  Batiern,  2nd  instalment 
,,  Sachnen  ,,  ,, 

,,  Jfl'irttembeiy,lst  ,, 

,,  Baden,  1st  ,, 
Armoured  Cruiser  Gneisetiau,  4th 

and  linal  instalment . 

Armoured  Cruiser  Scharnhorst 


Armoured  Cruiser  “  F,”  1st  in- 


and  final  instalment . 

Small  Cruiser  sub.  Wacht,  3rd 

and  final  instalment . 

Small  Cruiser  Isunibenj,  3rd  and 

tinal  instalment . 

Small  Cruiser  sub.  Pfeil,  2nd 


Small  Cruiser  sub.  Comet,  2nd 


Small  Cruiser  sub.  Greif,  1st  in 

stalment . 

Small  Cruiser  sub.  Jarjd,  1st  in 

stalment . 

jMining  Ship  B,  2nd  and  tinal  in- 

.stalment . 

Reconstruction  of  Hertha  andFtc- 
toria  Luise,  2nd  and  final  inst 
Alteration  of  Kbnig  Wilhelm  a; 
ships’  boys’  ship  . 


and  men  of  sub.  Wille, 
Reconstruction  of  A: 


Sonderburg  . 

Tender,  sub.  Ulan 


Improvements  to  torpedoes 
Purchase  of  ammunition . 


above  ships  . 

Purchase  of  light  guns. 


Mining  armamt.  of  mining  ship  B 


Ship-  1 
building,  jt 

Cun  1 
irmament.  '£ 

Torpedo 

irmament. 

Total.  1 

1 

£114,858 

£07,750 

£8,309 

6220,917 

’  114,858 

07,750  1 

8,309 

220,917  1 

1  227.272 

134,408  1 

14,660 

375,.340 

!  227,272 

134,408 

14,(560 

375,340 

420,332 

171,005  1 

0,775 

601,172 

1  420,332 

171,0(55  j 

9,775 

(501,172 

;  140,02(5 

122,  IfK)  ; 

4,887 

273,703  ; 

1  140,020 

122,100 

4,887 

273,703 ' 

73,313 

40,078 

1,466 

114,857 

208,700 

61,004 

8,800  1 

278,594 

203,252 

,  122,100 

9,775 

425,217 

i  146,026 

07,750 

4,887  ' 

249,263 

53,275 

14,660 

4,400 

72,335 

:  53,275 

14,660 

4,400 

72,335 

1  53,275 

14,660 

4,400 

72,335 

118,708 

31,770 

7,330 

157,868 

118,768 

31,770 

7,330 

157,868 

!  73,313 

10,550 

1,955 

94,818 

1  73,313 

10,550 

1,9.55 

94,818 

58,650 

;  14,662 

— 

73,312 

1  122,100 

— 

10,550 

i  — 

- 

- 

1,466 

— 

— 

— 

) 

5  36,656 

1  — 

- 

- 

24,435 

i  12,210 

— 

1  — 

.  1  — 

1  14,662 

— 

1 

!  '  312,805 

1 

i  43,086 

48,875 

- 

’.  301,000 

1  43,010 

39,100 

i 

_ _ 

1  12,220 

r 

[1  1 

122,186 

1 

1 

1 

,  :  — 

1  14,662 

1  — 

i 

.  1  — 

48,875 

1  _ 

i.  £16,617 

i  — 

i  — 

1  ^ 
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for  this  year.  The  pontoon  belonging  to  slip  No.  2  at  Kiel,  built 
in  1874,  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  so  d62,200  are  entered 
for  its  reconstruction.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
ships  in  commission,  there  is  an  item  for  T14,663  for  increasing 
the  store  of  coals  in  the  dockyards — the  total  vote  is  estimated 
at  ±'33.235.  There  is  an  item  of  ±‘14,663  for  improvements  to 
wireless  telegraphy  stations  connected  with  the  ships,  due  to  the 
development  in  wireless  telegraphy  ;  the  total  vote  will  be  ±36,168. 
The  item  for  supply  of  and  improvements  to  small  arms  for  this 
vear  amounts  to  ±24,435,  and  the  item  for  improvements  to  the 
ammunition  supply  for  the  older  fortress  guns  to  ±14,662. 
There  is  an  item  of  ±2,933  for  a  new  magazine  for  guns  at 
Heligoland,  and  for  ±3,807  for  the  erection  of  walls  to  protect  the 
shore  of  the  island.  The  item  of  ±19,550  for  providing  for  gun- 
trials  against  an  old  armoured  ship  and  for  making  comparative 
gun-trials  against  armoured  })latos  deserves  notice.  ±9,755  ire 
asked  for  providing  for  blockading  material  and  storage  of  same, 
and  ±2,200  for  altering  coast  defence  torpedoes.  It  was  resolved 
in  1906  to  erect  twelve  new  shooting  points  at  the  Kiel  range,  for 
which  the  cost  was  estimated  at  ±37 ,880 ;  this  year  the  item 
amounts  to  ±17,106.  Last  year,  ±8,504  were  voted  for  special 
expenditure  on  the  coast  intelligence  department  (chiefly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wireless  telegraphy  and  signalling  instruments) ; 
this  year  the  item  amounts  to  ±15,690. 

In  dealing  with  the  extraordinary  estimates,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  stress  is  also  laid  here  on  the  “  increased  size  of  the  battle¬ 
ships.”  For  example,  in  connection  with  the  vote  for  the  three 
new  large  dry  docks  at  Wilhelmshaven,  for  which  the  original 
estimate  was  ±700,000,  an  addition  of  ±34,702  will  be  required ; 
this  year’s  item  amounts  to  ±29,324.  For  the  extension  of  the 
Wilhelmshaven  dockyard  by  the  enlarging  of  the  fitting-out  basin, 
the  construction  of  a  third  entrance  and  a  dyke,  a  seventh  instal¬ 
ment  of  ±317,693  is  asked  for.  A  further  instalment  of  ±97,750 
is  asked  for  the  pur^xise  of  extending  the  dockyard  south  of  the 
Ems-Jade  Canal — in  all  ±1,123,656  will  be  devoted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  items  for  the  dockyards  amount  to  ±183,687  less  as 
compared  with  1906.  There  are  several  items  for  new  barracks. 
In  consequence  of  the  strengthening  of  its  Kiel  garrison,  new 
barracks  are  to  be  built  at  Wyk  for  1,800  men  of  the  dockyards  and 
torpedo  divisions  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ±152,000,  of  which  a  first 
instalment  of  ±39,100  is  now  asked  for.  At  Wilhelmshaven  bar¬ 
racks  are  to  be  built  for  890  men  of  the  second  tori^edo  division  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  ±63,538,  of  which  the  first  instalment  for 
1907  amounts  to  ±19,550.  At  Cuxhaven  a  drill-room  is  con¬ 
templated,  the  first  instalment  for  which  is  ±3,190;  and  a  first 
instalment  of  ±14,662  is  asked  for  barracks  and  a  drill-room  on 
Heligoland. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  German  Admiralty  continues  to  pay  ' 
special  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  This 
is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  items  concerning  Cuxhaven  and 
the  Elbe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  two  items  this  ■ 

year  connected  with  the  Weser.  Cuxhaven  is  evidently  intended  I 

now  to  be  the  most  important  German  naval  station  in  the  North  i 
Sea,  taking  the  place  of  what  Lehc  used  to  bo.  The  centre  point 
for  the  defence  of  the  German  coast  on  the  North  Sea  is  now 
considered  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  : 

The  expenditure  for  renewing  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  I 
Elbe  is  continued  with  a  third  and  final  instalment  of  £24,340,  | 

and  a  third  and  final  instalment  of  £58,650  for  a  coast  batten  ^ 
on  the  Elbe  is  asked  for.  The  improvements  to  the  harbour  | 
fortifications  at  Kiel  demand  £7,330.  For  improvements  to  the  [ 
fortifications  of  Heligoland,  £58,650  are  estimated,  of  which  a  >; 
first  instalment  of  £24,340  is  required  this  year.  I  have  reason  ; 
to  believe  that  the  howitzers  now  on  the  island  arc  going  to  |. 
be  replaced  by  12-in.  guns.  A  naval  cartridge  factory  is  to  be  I 
erected  at  Dietrichsdorf  for  £9,140,  and  a  first  instalment  of  || 
£7,330  is  entered  for  another  at  Mariensiel — the  reason  given  I 
in  both  cases  being  that,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  navy,  t 
the  gun-practice  has  assumed  such  dimensions  that  the  expense 
of  sending  the  cartridges  of  guns  of  big  calibre  to  the  factories  = 
for  refilling  has  become  unnecessarily  high.  It  is,  therefore,  [ 
thought  better  to  have  factories  on  the  sjxit  belonging  to  the 
Admiralty. 

_  The  shipbuilding  programme  for  1907  includes  the  battleships 
'substitute  Wurttemberg  and  substitute  Baden,  which  will  be  in 
every  particular  identical  with  substitute  Bayern  and  substitute  | 
Sachsen  of  the  1906  programme;  armoured  cruiser  “F”;  the  I 
small  cruisers  Greif  and  Jagd  ;  a  torpiedo-boat  flotilla  of  twelve  | 
boats  ;  and  submarines.  The  keel-plates  of  substitute  Bayern  and  I 
substitute  Sachsen  will  not  be  laid  down  till  Apiril.  I 

Attention  has  been  drawn  above  to  the  great  size  of  armoured  I 
cruiser  “  F  ”  and  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  small  cruisers  | 
w’hich  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  greater  speed.  | 
There  will  apparently  be  no  change  in  the  building  of  the  torpedo  I 
boats,  which  will  not  be  armoured.  The  torpedo  armaments  of  | 
all  ships  have  undergone  no  change. 

Thp  ships  that  w'ill  be  completed  during  1907  are  the  battle¬ 
ships  Pommern  and  Hannover ;  the  armoured  cruiser  Gneisenau; 
the  small  cruisers  Stuttgart,  Niirnberg,  and  Stettin,  and  one 
flotilla  of  torpedo  boats  (twelve  boats).  The  mining  vessel  “B” 
will  also  be  completed,  and  the  Hertha  and  Victoria  Luise  will  be 
reconstructed. 
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The  delay  in  laying  down  the  keel-plates  of  substitutes  Bayern 
and  Sachsen  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes.  It  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  assumed  that  the  German  Admiralty  was  awaiting  the 
trials  of  the  Dreadnought.  Not  having  hitherto  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  ships  over  13,000  tons,  the  leap  to  18,000  would 
be  a  wide  one.  This  was  certainly  given  as  the  reason  by  high 
personages  last  summer,  but  now,  although  this  may  have  been 
one  reason,  the  chief  cause  is  declared  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
slips  were  not  ready,  and  are  still  not  ready,  for  the  great  ships. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  strictly  a  valid  reason,  because,  if  it  had 
been  really  desired ,  the  ships  could  have  been  laid  down  either  at 
the  Schichau  yard  at  Danzig,  or  at  the  Wescr  yard  at  Bremen, 
at  both  of  which  yards  the  slips  are  broad  and  big  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  were  empty;  and  this  year  orders  will  have 
to  be  given  to  three  out  of  the  following  yards  : — Schichau 
(Danzig),  Germania  (Kiel),  Blohm  and  Voss  (Hamburg),  or 
Vulcan  (Stettin).  Undoubtedly  there  would  have  been  difficulty 
about  water  at  Danzig,  but  this  would  have  been  overcome  by 
resolving  to  complete  the  ship  elsewhere. 

In  connection  with  the  size  of  armoured  cruiser  “  F  ”  and 
its  relation  to  slips,  it  is  noteworthy  that  slips  are  being  con¬ 
structed  at  the  Imperial  yards  at  Kiel  and  at  the  Germania  yard 
at  Kiel  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  22,000  tons;  but  the  fact 
cannot  be  blinked  that  in  the  matter  of  the  depth  of  water  in 
their  yards  the  German  naval  authorities  are  now'  confronted 
with  a  question  giving  them  much  cause  for  thought  and  con¬ 
templation. 

In  pondering  over  the  postponement  of  the  building  of  last 
year’s  battleships  and  the  armoured  cruiser  “  E,”  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  some  confusion  in  German  shipbuilding  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  erisue  in  the  near  future  supposing  no  change  in  the 
rate  of  construction,  as  defined  by  the  Navy  Act,  take  place.  In 
fact,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  inevitable  in  such  case.  For  example, 
late  in  1909  there  will  be  eight  battleships  and  four  armoured 
cruisers  of  the  largest  size  being  simultaneously  constructed  in 
Oerman  yards.  If  due  w'eight  be  attached  to  all  the  conditions 
resulting  from  this  state  of  affairs,  the  deductions  drawn  there¬ 
from  should  go  far  to  dispel  the  alarmist  views  about  the  alleged 
aggressive  policy  of  the  German  Admiralty.  The  vessels  referred 
to  will  have  a  deep  draught  of  w'ater  when  they  are  near  com¬ 
pletion,  and  as  it  is  notorious  that  in  some  of  the  German  yards 
the  water  is  shallow,  the  question  naturally  arises — How'  arc  these 
vessels  to  be  all  completing  simultaneously  alongside,  except  at 
Kiel,  and  Wilhelmshaven?  If  they  have  to  be  taken  to  deep 
water  to  be  finished,  it  would  involve  considerable  delay.  Pre- 

3  c  2 
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supposing,  then,  that  the  above  surmise  be  correct,  we  must  ask  - 
How  are  the  ships  to  be  distributed?  And  the  answer  would 
doubtless  be  that  they  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  at  Wilhelms- 
haven  and  Kiel,  whereby  the  Imperial  dockyards  would  be  greatlv 
congested,  and  much  delay  would  be  caused  to  the  routine  work 
on  ships  in  commission 

Speculations  of  this  kind  are  inevitable  in  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  things,  which  has  given  rise  to  rumours  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Admiralty  to  bring  in  a  new  Naval  Bill  this  Spring. 
We  know,  however,  that  no  new  Naval  Bill  will  be  introducel 
this  Spring,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  there 
must  be  some  acceleration  later  on  in  building,  or  else  the  mass 
of  work  that  will  have  accumulated  in  the  few  yards  above  men¬ 
tioned  will  necessitate  some  delay  in  the  programme  or  falling  out 
of  repair  of  the  ships  in  commission.  There  would,  however,  be 
a  necessary  consequence  accruing  from  this  acceleration,  and 
that  is  that  the  annual  expenditure  as  estimated  in  the  Fleet  Act 
would  have  to  be  considerably  revised,  and  special  measures 
would  have  to  be  taken  at  Krupp’s  Works  to  meet  the  demand 
for  guns  and  armour.  Hence  another  alternative  is  conceivable 
— namely,  that  the  programme,  as  it  stands  at  present,  will  be 
delayed.  In  any  case,  if  what  I  say  be  well  founded,  how  can 
it  be  reconciled  with  what  w’e  constantly  read  in  various  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  in  England?  It  seems  to  me,  after  studying 
the  German  Naval  Estimates  and  the  probabilities  concerning 
the  realisation  of  the  shipbuilding  programme,  that  this  pro¬ 
gramme  is  more  likely  to  be  delayed  than  that  we  shall  have  need 
to  be  anxious  lest  the  German  Admiralty  should  have  recourse 
to  acceleration  in  shipbuilding.  But,  should  any  unforeseen  delay 
occur,  are  we  not  justified  in  assuming  that  German  great 
shipbuilding  will  be  strained  to  the  utmost  in  the  first  half  of 
1910?  Either  the  merchant  shipbuilding  or  the  great  shipbuild¬ 
ing  must  stop. 

The  German  Navy  List  for  1907  provides  for  1,545  officers  and 
42  pensioned  officers — total,  1,587  (in  1906,  1,470  officers,  40 
pensioned  officers — total,  1,511).  This  number  includes  26  flag- 
officers  (4  admirals,  7  vice-admirals,  and  15  rear-admirals);  61" 
staff  officers  (74  captains,  and  538  commanders  and  lieutenant- 
commanders;  and  907  senior  lieutenants,  lieutenants,  and  sub¬ 
lieutenants.  There  are  also  378  midshipmen  (Fahnrich  zur  See) 
and  175  naval  cadets ;  these  rank  in  the  German  Navy  as  petty 
officers  (between  the  rank  of  warrant  officer  and  petty  officer)  and 
seamen  respectively.  The  sum  total  of  all  ranks  is  46,747— an 
increase  of  3,273  as  compared  with  1906  (43,474). 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  the  list  of  the  ships  of  the  German 
Xavy  for  1907  : — 

I.  Battleships  (37). 

Displace-  When 
ment.  laid  down. 

j"  1st  Class  (28). 

Substitute  Bnden .  about  18,000 

,,  Wurttemhenj .  ,,  ,, 

,,  Sachsen  .  ,,  ,, 

I  ,,  Baijeni  .  ,,  ,, 

(  Schlesien  .  12,992  1905 

Schlesnvti-Holstein  .  ,,  ,, 

Pommern  .  ,,  1904 

Hannover  .  ,,  ,, 

I  Dentschland  .  ,,  1903 

(  Lothrimjen .  ,,  1902 

Hessen  .  ,,  ,, 

Prenssen .  ,,  ,, 

Elsass .  ,,  1901 

I  Brannschweicj  .  ,,  ,, 

f  Mecklenburg  .  11,613  1900 

Schimben  .  ,,  ,, 

1  Ziihringen .  ,,  1899 

. 

v  Wittelsbach  .  ,,  ,, 

f  Kaiser  Karl  der  Grasse  .  10,976  1898 

I  Kaiser  Barbarussa  .  ,,  ,, 

'l  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grvsse .  ,,  ,, 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II .  ,,  1896 

t  Kaiser  Friedrich  III. .  ,,  1894 

r  Wiirth  .  9,874  1890 

Brandenburg .  ,,  ,, 


)  Kurfiirst  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
I  Weissenburg . 


2x1)  Class  (1). 

Oldenburg . 

3ri)  Class  (8). 

Aegir . 

Odin  . 

Hagen  . 

Heimdall  . 

Hildebrand  . 

Frithjof . 

Beoxndf. . 

Siegfried  . 


II.  Armol'kei)  Cruisers  (10) ;  Protected  Cruisers  (6). 

P .  about  20,000 

E .  15,000  1906 

Scharnhorst  (B) .  11,319  1905 

Gneisenau  (C)  .  ,,  1904 
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Displace- 

When 

ment. 

laiil  down. 

Yorck . 

9,300 

1903 

Boon  . 

1902 

Friedrich  Carl . 

9,858 

1901 

Prinz  Adcdbert . 

9,858 

1900 

Prinz  Heinrich . 

8,759 

1898 

10,570 

1890 

JIansa  . 

Vineta  . 

5,791 

Freya  . 

llertha  . 

5,509 

1895 

Victoria  Lnine . 

Kaiserin  Aug^ista . 

5,900 

1890 

III.  Third  Class  (Small) 

CllLISEUS  (37). 

Substitute  Jaqd  . 

3,840 

„  Creif  . 

.  .  . 

„  Pfeil  . 

3,041 

1906 

,,  Comet . 

yy 

,, 

Niirnberd  . 

3.390 

1905 

Substitute  JVdcht  .  ,,  ,, 

StiiWjart  .  ,,  ,, 

Koni(i!iber(i  .  3,200  1904 

Unnzhj  .  ,,  „ 

Leipziij  .  ,,  „ 

Miinchen  .  ,,  1903 

Liiheck  .  ,,  ,, 

Berlin  .  ,,  1902 

llambunj  .  ,,  ,, 

Bremen .  ,,  ,, 


Undine  . 

Arcona  . 

Framnlob . 

Medusa . 

Amazone  . 

.  2,057 

.  2,018 

1901 

1900 

Ariadne . 

1899 

Thetis . . 

,, 

iV  yuiphe . 

1890 

Niobe . 

»» 

. 

Ilela  . 

Ciefion . 

Prinzess  Wilhelm . 

Irene  . . 

Geier 

Condor 

Cormoraii 

Seeadler 

Falke  ^ 

Bussard  I 
Sperber  I 
Schicalbe  ^ 

1  These  have  no 

I  fighting  value. 

1897 

I 


I 

I 

i 


Profound  secrecy  is  still  being  maintained  as  to  the  armament 
of  the  new  battleships,  and  any  statements  on  this  head  can  only 
be  based  on  surmise.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  assumed  that 
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the  German  Admiralty  holds  by  its  avowed  intention  to  equal 
the  Dreadnought,  and  not  bo  behind  other  nations. 

The  policy  of  the  German  Admiralty  as  regards  the  use  of 
turbine  engines  was  very  explicitly  explained  by  Vice-Admiral 
von  Eickstedt  at  the  meeting  of  the  Schiffbau-Technische  Gesell- 
schaft  held  in  Berlin  in  November  last.  The  Admiralty  is  still 
of  opinion  that  certain  disadvantages  are  attached  to  the  system , 
so  that  a  definite  decision  as  to  their  use  cannot  yet  be  taken. 
The  attention  of  the  Admiralty  is,  meanwhile,  being  devoted 
to  the  question.  Turbine  engines  will  not  for  the  present  be  used 
for  battleships,  as  it  is  considered  that  a  battleship  provided  wdth 
such  engines  would  not  manoeuvre  regularly  with  others  having 
reciprocating  engines ;  but  as  the  results  of  the  trials  of  the  small 
cruiser  Liibeck  were  considered  satisfactory,  it  was  determined 
that  the  small  cruisers  Stettin  and  substitute  Comet,  as  well  as 
torpedo  boat  G  137,  should  be  provided  with  Parsons’  turbine 
engines ;  and  perhaps  two  other  small  cruisers  will  have  turbines 
of  other  systems.  Further,  the  large  cruiser  “  F  ”  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  Parsons’  turbine  engines. 

The  Submarine  policy  of  the  German  Admiralty  continues  to 
be  rather  nebulous  for  the  present.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the 
under-water  trials  of  the  first  submarine  that  wns  supplied  by  the 
Germania  yard  had  not  been  commenced.  The  authorities  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  taking  most  elaborate  precautions,  and  were  only 
making  experiments  alongside  the  yard  ;  but  1  think  that  a  number 
of  trials  have  taken  place  lately  with  the  Germania  submarine  at 
Eckernforde,  and  that  so  far  they  have  been  successful. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  The  German  Naval  Estimates  should 
always  be  carefully  considered  in  England  as  illustrative  of 
German  naval  policy.  If  studied  impartially  and  from  practical 
points  of  view ,  it  appears  to  me  that  German  naval  policy  cannot 
be  called  aggressive  in  the  sense  of  its  involving  the  preparation 
for  a  wmr  of  aggression,  for  as  such  it  could  only  end  in  failure. 
On  the  other  hand ,  as  Germany  is  now  building  a  powerful  fleet 
which  is  to  be  concentrated  in  home  waters  in  the  North  Sea, 
all  classes  in  the  German  Empire  should  perceive  that  those 
responsible  for  the  naval  and  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  obliged  to  take  this  new  factor  of  only  a  few  years’ 
existence  into  account — a  factor  that  was  not  contemplated  under 
Prince  Bismarck  and  his  master,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  First. 
Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  and  others,  whose  bounden  duty  it  is 
to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  of  British  com¬ 
merce,  only  act  in  conformity  with  this  duty  by  taking  pre¬ 
cautions  similar  to  those  Moltke  took  against  the  possibilities  of 
all  phases  of  international  relations.  Before  the  dissolution  of 
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the  Eeichstag  in  1887  in  connection  with  the  rejection  of  the 
Government’s  Army  Bill,  the  Field-Marshal  explained  to  the 
Imperial  Diet  the  necessity  for  Germany,  in  view  of  the  armies 
maintained  by  Enssia  and  France  on  their  respective  frontiers,  to 
be  prepared  to  have  to  undertake  a  war  on  two  fronts.  Count 
von  Moltke  was  only  reckoning  with  possibilities,  for  the  Dual 
Alliance  had  not  been  concluded  then.  It  should  be  assumed  that 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  Germany  concerning  the 
North  Sea  is  only  dealing  with  possibilities. 

I  make  this  allusion  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  exag¬ 
gerated  importance  that  is  often  attached  on  both  sides  to  gossip 
dealing  with  the  alleged  sentiments  of  leading  men  of  lx)th 
countries.  Society  people  in  England  have  frequently  put  words, 
for  example,  into  Sir  John  Fisher’s  mouth  which,  in  view  { 
the  gallant  admiral’s  character,  he  most  certainly  never  used. 
They  have  been  repeated  in  the  highest  spheres  in  Berlin  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  Sir  John  Fisher’s  views,  and  have  been  interpreted  in 
an  inimical  sense.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  much  good  would 
be  done  if  it  were  permissible  to  trace  one  of  those  statements 
to  its  original  source  !  Similarly,  conversational  phrases  of  an 
exaggerated  nature  have  been  conveyed  to  England  as  having 
emanated  from  illustrious  lips.  It  would  be  well  if  the  freedom 
of  private  conversation  were  subjected  to  those  rules  of  ]>ro[X)rtion 
that  generally  obtain  between  men  of  judgment  and  astute 
common  sense. 

J.  L.  Bashford. 


SOME  EECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PLANT- 
GBOWING. 


There  is  an  element  of  uncanniness  about  some  of  the  recent 
developments  in  plant-growing.  The  honourable  profession  of 
gardening,  coeval,  we  are  led  to  believe,  with  man’s  own  origin, 
is  being  lured  down  strange  by-paths  in  these  latter  days,  straying 
far  from  Nature’s  obvious  course  that  has  sufficed  it  for  so  many 
ages,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  yet  the  precise  bourne  at  which  it 
will  arrive.  All  through  the  centuries,  till  now,  man  has  been 
content  to  rear  his  plant  children  out  of  Mother  Earth,  trusting  to 
pure  water  and  fresh  sunshine  to  ensure  their  healthy  develop¬ 
ment;  the  ordinary  routine  of  day  and  night,  and  the  natural 
course  of  the  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
have  been  their  share,  and  he  has  been  satisfied  with  the  offspring 
that  have  resulted  from  this  upbringing.  But  nowadays  the  ad¬ 
venturous  impulse  of  the  times  is  leading  him  to  experiment  in 
many  various  ways,  and  in  the  spirit  of  many  a  modern  ardent 
educationist  he  is  bringing  all  sorts  of  previously  unheard  of  in¬ 
fluences  to  bear — electric  force,  electric  light,  coloured  lights, 
germ  inoculation,  anaesthetics,  and  what  not — in  the  hope  of 
raising  a  product  superior  to  anything  that  has  gone  before.  The 
days  of  experiment  are  yet  too  young  for  any  of  the  most  modern 
developments  of  plant  growing  to  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  horticulture  ;  and  gardeners  of  all  men,  with  a  fixed  routine  in¬ 
grained  in  them  through  countless  centuries,  move  slowly  and 
are  apt  to  regard  innovations  very  dubiously.  Still  a  considerable 
measure  of  success,  that  argues  a  probable  future,  has  been 
accorded  to  some  of  them,  and  they  claim  a  definite  place  in  our 
notice. 

For  instance,  electricity,  that  great  force  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  harnessed  to  the  uses  of  man,  has  not,  in  its 
victorious  career,  left  untouched  the  domain  of  the  plants,  and 
now  electroculture,  or  the  application  of  the  electric  current  in 
plant-growing,  is  fast  becoming  a  recognised  development  in  up- 
to-date  agriculture  and  horticulture.  To  Professor  S.  Lemstrom, 
of  Helsingfors  University,  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
matter,  for  he  has  been  experimenting  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years  on  the  effect  of  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through 
growing  plants,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  crops  grown  in  an  electrified  atmosphere  are 
far  above  the  average  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  During  the 
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years  1902-1903  he  had  experimental  fields  in  England  near  New¬ 
castle  in  connection  with  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  in 
Germany  near  Breslau,  and  in  Sweden  at  Alvidaberg,  where  he 
grew  many  plants  under  electrical  treatment.  The  results  were 
very  remarkable.  Thus  strawberries  in  electrified  fields  showed  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  to  128  per  cent,  over  those  grown  in  normal 
fields.  Corn  show'ed  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. ; 
potatoes  20  per  cent.,  beets  26  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  And  since 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  treatment  was  tentative  and  varied 
for  experimental  purposes  the  results  will  be  largely  improved 
when  only  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  employed.  In  fact, 
Professor  Lemstrom  believes  that  under  this  treatment  one  may 
safely  reckon  upon  an  average  increase  of  45  per  cent,  over  the 
normal  for  all  crops  grown  on  land  of  ordinary  fertility.  It  la 
worth  noticing  that  electricity  is  of  no  use  on  poor  land,  and  it  will 
not  help  poor  farming.  Just  as  “to  him  that  hath  to  him  shall 
be  given,”  so  it  is  on  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land  that  the 
greatest  increase  is  shown  under  electroculture. 

The  method  of  applying  electricity  is  as  follows.  A  wire  net  is 
first  stretched  across  the  field  a  little  above  the  surface ;  this  net 
is  then  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  stationed  in  a  shed 
or  building  without  the  field,  and  the  current  traverses  the  net. 
As  the  seeds  sprout  and  the  little  plants  begin  to  grow,  the  net 
must  be  raised,  as  on  no  account  must  it  touch  the  plants;  but 
the  raising  need  only  be  done  once  or  twice  during  the  summer. 
On  rainy  days  it  is  quite  useless  to  apply  the  electric  current,  as 
through  the  damp  the  wire  net  loses  its  electrical  charge  directly. 
It  is  also  injurious  to  the  crops  to  have  the  machine  working 
during  brilliant  sunshine. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  inquire  why  the  electric  influence  should 
cause  so  marked  an  improvement  in  the  crops,  we  are  on  some¬ 
what  difficult  ground.  But  it  can  probably  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  positive  current  passing  from 
the  points  of  the  wire  net  to  the  earth  causes  the  production  of 
ozone  and  nitric  compounds  which  are  beneficial  to  the  plant. 
In  the  second  place  the  negative  electricity  passing  up  from  the 
earth  to  the  points  of  the  net  tends  to  draw  up  with  it  through  the 
plant  the  sap  from  the  root,  and  thus  the  increased  circulation 
of  the  juices  gives  increased  energy  of  growth.  Of  course,  in  the 
application  of  electricity,  as  in  the  use  of  all  good  things,  there 
must  be  moderation,  and  individual  plants  require  individual  treat¬ 
ment  as  to  the  exact  strength  that  is  best  for  them. 

But  in  all  matters  such  as  this  the  mundane  and  first  question 
asked  by  a  practical  farmer  is  “  Will  it  pay?  ”  Or  will  the  cost 
of  the  apparatus  swamp  the  increased  profits?  For  the  commer- 
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cial  aspect  is  perforce  the  one  that  appeals  to  him  most.  To  this 
inquiry  Professor  Lemstrom  asserts  that  he  can  give  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  answer — it  will  pay.  Thus  take  the  case  of  wheat,  for 
example,  and  suppose  a  hectare  (24' 7  acres)  is  put  under 
electrociilture.  The  initial  cost  of  setting  up  the  apparatus  he 
estimates  at  about  £108,  the  annual  upkeep  at  £23.  Now,  reckon¬ 
ing  wheat  as  giving  34  bushels  to  the  acre,  an  increase  of  45  per 
cent,  due  to  the  electric  current  will  give  an  increase  of  383  bushels 
for  the  field,  and  383  bushels  at  3s.  6d.  give  £67  profit.  De¬ 
ducting  for  the  upkeep  of  the  machine  we  have  a  net  profit  of 
£44  for  that  one  field,  or  more  than  four-tenths  of  the  whole 
cost  realised  in  the  first  year.  The  larger  the  area  worked  the 
greater  the  profit,  since  the  cost  of  working  does  not  increase  in 
the  same  ratio. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Professor  Lemstrom  w'as  led  to 
take  up  this  line  of  research  through  his  voyages  to  the  Polar 
regions.  He  saw  there  that  the  plants  showed  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  far  surpassing  that  of  plants  in  more  southern  climes ;  he 
saw,  too,  great  differences  in  the  size  of  wood  rings  in  different 
years,  and  he  noted  the  pointed  needle  leaves  of  the  pines  and 
the  spikey  beards  of  the  corn.  Then,  with  the  keen  eye  of  the 
man  of  science,  he  realised  that  the  largest  rings  in  the  wood  and 
the  greatest  harvest  occurred  in  the  years  when  there  were  more 
sunspots,  when  the  aurora  played  more  vividly,  when,  in  fact,  the 
air  was  largely  charged  with  the  electric  fluid,  and  he  compre¬ 
hended  the  reason  of  the  spikes,  leaves,  and  beards.  And  from  this 
vantage  ground  he  wms  led  through  years  of  study  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  electricity  must  be  numbered  among  the  principal  factors 
in  plant  life,  a  factor  that,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  practically 
overlooked,  but  which,  nevertheless,  plays  a  most  important, 
though  subtle,  part  in  it. 

Other  workers,  both  French  and  English,  confirm  the  above, 
and  in  some  respects  amplify  it.  Thus  Dr.  Cook  found  that  if  he 
electrified  seeds  he  not  only  produced  more  successful  plants  from 
them,  but  a  greater  loercentage  germinated.  It  is  as  though  life 
in  some  of  them  wms  flickering  but  faintly,  and  would  have  gone 
out  altogether  had  not  the  electric  stimulus  fanned  it  into  flame. 

French  men  of  science  working  at  electroculture  have  been 
largely  devoting  their  energies  to  trying  to  utilise  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  this  could  be  done  a  practically  unlimited 
source  at  nominal  expense  could  be  obtained.  And  their  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  the  idea  is  feasible.  For  instance,  by  setting  up 
a  geomagnetif^re — practically  a  lightning  conductor — in  the  centre 
of  a  field,  and  connecting  it  with  a  network  of  wires  running 
through  the  soil  of  the  field,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  was  secured 
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in  a  potato  crop,  while  an  even  greater  percentage  of  improvement 
show’ed  in  tomatoes,  peas,  and  other  plants  experimented  upon. 
In  fact,  we  may  conclude  that  on  all  counts  electricity  stimulates 
growth  and  development  in  the  plant  world,  and  that  electroculture 
has  an  undoubted  future  before  it. 

But  electricity  provides  yet  another  means  of  jogging  Nature’s 
arm,  though  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  direct  action  of  the  force,  but 
its  powder  as  an  illuminant,  on  which  is  based  a  second  important 
and  recent  development  in  plant  growing.  As  long  ago  as  1881 
Sir  W.  Siemens  experimented  upon  plants  with  electric  light,  but 
the  light  was  costly,  and  the  matter  fell  through  for  some  years. 
But  at  the  end  of  last  century  the  question  w’as  taken  up  again 
in  both  America  and  France,  and  most  interesting  possibilities 
were  disclosed.  The  American  experiments  simply  arranged  for 
a  number  of  plants  to  be  kept  in  cool  glasshouses  and  the  electric 
light  to  be  turned  on  for  some  hours,  brilliantly  illuminating  them 
when  night  fell,  and  thus  shortening  the  time  of  darkness,  but 
not  abolishing  it  altogether.  In  neighbouring  cool  glasshouses 
similar  plants  were  grown  under  normal  conditions  of  day  and 
night.  The  result  was  that  the  plants  with  the  longer  period  of 
light  throve  better  and  developed  earlier  than  the  others.  Let¬ 
tuces,  radishes,  beet,  and  spinach  all  improved,  but  the  lettuces 
in  particular.  A  few  plants,  such  as  cauliflowers,  like  some  people 
who  cannot  do  with  their  hours  of  sleep  curtailed,  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard,  but  they  were  in  a  small  minority.  Violets, 
daisies,  and  other  flowers  bloomed  more  freely  and  better,  though 
they,  in  common  with  other  plants,  are  apt  to  feel  the  reaction  and 
be  more  exhausted  than  the  normal,  just  as  a  man  feels  additional 
fatigue  after  a  spurt  of  hard  work.  Still,  this  eventual  exhaustion 
of  a  plant  is  a  matter  of  minor  consideration  to  a  florist  if  he  can 
get  his  blooms  earlier  on  the  market,  and  larger  and  more  richly 
coloured  into  the  bargain.  And  therein  comes  another  peculiarity 
and  virtue  of  the  electric  light  stimulus ;  it  leads  to  increased 
brilliancy  of  colour  both  as  to  the  green  of  the  leaves  and  the 
hue  of  the  flowers,  and  this  discovery  suggests  another  line  of 
development  in  plant-growing  which  has  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

The  French  experimenters  were  not  satisfied  with  treating  the 
plants  under  consideration  to  a  few  hours  of  electric  lighting. 
They  went  the  whole  length  and  left  them  no  rest.  Even  the 
change  to  sunlight  was  denied  them.  Day  and  night  unceasingly 
they  were  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  electric  arc.  In  fact, 
one  may  compare  the  American  treatment  to  the  case  of  a  man 
who  takes  alcohol  occasionally  in  moderation,  the  French  treat¬ 
ment  to  a  man  who  uses  alcohol  as  his  sole  nourishment,  for  the 
results  are  analogous.  In  the  American  method  and  the  moderate 
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man  the  stimulant  is  effective  and  not  evil ;  in  the  French  method 
and  the  intemperate  man  the  outcome  is  stunting,  disfigurement, 
and  degradation.  After  some  six  months’  continuous  subjecting  to 
the  light  a  common  pea  had  a  fat,  twisted  stem  with  tiny,  unde¬ 
veloped  leaves,  and  other  plants  showed  similar  abortions.  The 
green  colour  was,  however,  emphasised.  Everything  was  in¬ 
tensely  green,  thus  carrying  the  heightening  of  hues  a  stage 
further  from  the  brightness  observed  under  the  moderate  electric 
light  treatment.  All  this,  too,  is  comparable  to  the  brilliance  of 
tints  under  an  Arctic  summer,  when  the  days  are  very  long  and 
the  nights  are  very  short.  And  this  possibility  of  a  development 
of  intensity  of  colour  is  a  line  of  research  that  might  easily  be 
taken  up  by  many  well-to-do  amateurs  who,  in  these  days,  have 
electrically  lighted  conservatories  in  their  houses. 

A  third  development  in  recent  plant-growing  is  known  as 
radioculture,  and  is  curious  and  somevrhat  sensational.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  growing  plants  in  differently  coloured  glasshouses ;  that 
is  to  say,  instead  of  the  glass  being  clear  white  as  is  usual  in  green¬ 
houses,  in  one  case  it  is  red,  in  another  green,  and  in  yet  another 
it  is  blue,  care  being  taken  that  in  every  case  the  colour  of  the 
glass  is  absolutely  pure.  A  series  of  experiments  on  these  lines 
was  first  conducted  by  the  eminent  French  astronomer,  M.  Camille 
Flammarion,  and  they  proved  very  suggestive.  He  took  a  number 
of  the  seedlings  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  {Mimosa  pudica)  (choosing 
this  plant  because  of  its  peculiar  sensitiveness) ,  and  divided  them 
into  four  similar  groups  ;  one  group  he  placed  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house,  a  second  he  placed  in  a  blue  house,  a  third  in  a  green  house, 
and  a  fourth  in  a  red  house.  Then  giving  to  each  the  same  care 
and  attention,  and  arranging  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  should 
be  the  same  in  each  case,  he  awaited  eventualities.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  months  he  made  an  exact  comparison  between  them ,  and 
found  striking  differences.  In  the  blue  house  the  little  plants  were 
practically  just  as  he  had  put  them  in  ;  they  were  alive  and  well,  but 
they  had  not  grown  or  produced  new  foliage  or  development  in  any 
way.  Like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  her  castle  they  had  seemingly 
fallen  asleep  on  the  day  they  went  into  blueness,  and  remained  un¬ 
changed  as  in  a  trance.  In  the  green  glasshouse  the  seedlings  had 
certainly  shown  considerable  energy  in  growing,  more  so  than 
their  contemporaries  in  the  ordinary  glasshouse,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  growth  was  not  really  satisfactory,  for,  though  tall, 
they  w^ere  inclined  to  be  w’eedy  and  poor.  But  in  the  red  house 
there  were  wonderful  happenings.  The  seedlings  had  become 
positive  giants,  and  well-nourished  and  well-developed  ones,  too. 
They  were  fifteen  times  as  big  as  their  sleeping  fellow’s  in  the 
blue  house,  and  four  times  as  big  as  the  normal  control  plants. 
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Moreover,  they  had  produced  little  round  flower  balls,  which  none  ^ 
of  the  others  had  even  attempted  ;  but,  more  remarkable  still,  their  l 
sensitiveness  had  increased  to  an  amazing  extent.  It  is  well  " 
known  that  if  the  sensitive  plant  is  shaken  or  touched  all  its  leaves 
immediately  fold  up  and  their  stalks  droop,  and  it  is  only  by  : 
degrees  and  slowly  that  it  recovers  from  the  shock.  Now  in  the 
red  light  the  plants  had  become  hypersensitive  ;  in  fact,  one  might  ■ 
almost  say  quite  neurotic ;  at  the  slightest  breath  of  air  their  ^ 
leaves  shrank  together  and  hurriedly  drooped.  Obviously  the  red 
light  had  in  every  wmy  stimulated  their  development  to  an  ah-  = 
normal  extent.  They  were  in  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  : 
“  blue  ”  mimosas,  for  these  had  absolutely  no  feeling  at  all,  and  " 
no  amount  of  touching  or  jarring  could  prevail  on  them  to  respond. 
Indeed,  in  every  way  their  life  had  been  deadened. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  other  plants  were  afterwards  ex¬ 
perimented  upon,  such  as  oaks,  lettuces,  and  crassulas,  and  many 
additional  points  of  interest  brought  out.  Thus,  while  little  oak 
trees  (they  were  several  years  old)  produced  but  few  leaves  in  the 
blue  house,  their  leaves  did  not  fall  in  the  autumn  as  did  the 
numerous  well-developed  leaves  in  the  red  house,  where  branches 
as  well  as  foliage  had  been  added  during  the  summer  of  experi¬ 
ment.  Blue  light,  therefore,  retards  the  processes  of  decay  as 
well  as  those  of  development.  In  the  matter  of  brilliant  colour¬ 
ings,  both  as  to  leaves  and  flowers,  it  was  found  that  coloured 
light  of  any  sort  tended  to  its  elimination ;  pure  white  light  s 
necessary  for  the  production  of  these  tints  in  plants. 

Radioculture  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  to  any  extent  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  by  florists  and  gardeners,  who  are  hanging  back 
for  further  assurance  of  its  value.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 
definite  possibilities  in  it.  One  would  imagine  that  a  red  house 
w’ould  become  in  time  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  florist’s 
garden  for  forcing  purposes,  and  in  any  event  such  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  plant  life  as  red  light  cannot  be  overlooked  long.  A 
blue  greenhouse  suggests  itself  as  a  place  where  plants,  perhaps 
at  the  height  of  their  beauty,  could  be  kept  for  a  time,  at  any 
rate,  in  a  quiescent  condition,  to  re-emerge  on  special  occasions  to 
the  advantage  of  the  florist  and  the  delight  of  his  customers,  for 
delay  of  decay  may  be  as  valuable  an  asset  in  practical  gardening 
as  premature  development. 

When  we  come  to  look  into  the  fourth  line  of  development 
marked  out  by  this  recent  research  into  the  factors  that  affect 
plant  life ,  we  find  that  it  is  altogether  different  to  the  three  already 
described.  It  trenches  on  a  field  of  knowledge  in  which,  in  the 
last  few  years,  immense  explorations  have  been  made— the  great 
field  of  bacteriology — and  though,  in  some  respects,  it  has  met 
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with  practical  difificulties  that  have  checked  its  progress  for  the 
moment,  yet  it  holds  within  its  confines  great  potentialities.  It 
maintains  that  it  is  possible  to  improve  certain  crops  under  certain 
conditions  by  inoculating  the  soil  or  the  seeds  with  suitable  pre¬ 
parations  of  bacteria.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  leguminous  crops, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  and  so  forth,  valuable  in  themselves,  have  a 
further  special  value  in  that  instead  of  impoverishing  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow  they  absolutely  tend  to  enrich  it.  All  other 
crops  but  these  take  nitrogenous  matter  out  of  the  ground  in  their 
growth,  and  hence  subsequent  manuring  with  expensive  nitro¬ 
genous  manure  is  essential  if  the  soil  is  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
standard  quality.  Why  leguminous  crojos  acted  differently  was  a 
mystery  until  Professor  liollriogel,  of  Germany,  came  forw'ard 
with  an  explanation.  He  showed  that  the  curious  little  nodules 
which  usually  plentifully  besprinkle  the  roots  of  peas,  beans,  and 
so  forth,  are  really  the  homes  of  colonies  of  bacteria,  and  these 
bacteria  can  do  what  no  ordinary  green  plants  can  do  :  they  can 
absorb  raw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  work  it  up  into  various  com¬ 
plex  compounds  necessary  for  plant  life.  These  compounds  they 
pass  on  to  their  hosts,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  they  richly  pay  for 
the  shelter  that  is  afforded  them  in  the  root  nodules.  But  if  by 
any  chance  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  are  badly,  or  not  at  all, 
furnished  with  the  nodules,  then  their  crops  arc  no  kinder  to  the 
soil  than  their  neighbours’ ,  and  despoil  the  earth  instead  of  en¬ 
riching  it.  Therefore  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Nobbe,  of  Saxony, 
that  where  we  find  ix)or  leguminous  crops  in  all  probability  the 
reason  is  because  the  soil  is  poor  in  the  bacteria  with  w  hich  they 
desire  an  alliance.  To  test  his  point  he  took  some  soil  in  which 
plants  with  many  root  nodules  had  been  growing,  and  which  soil 
he  inferred  to  be  rich  in  these  bacteria,  and  he  spread  it  very 
thinly  over  ix)or  soil  where  similar  crops  had  been  a  failure.  Bain 
intermingled  the  two  soils,  and  then  he  resow'ed  leguminous  seeds. 
The  results  fully  justified  his  expectations — the  new  crop  was  far 
superior  to  the  previous  ones,  and  the  nodules — the  bacterial 
homes — were  far  more  numerous  on  the  roots.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  prepared  cultures  of  these  bacteria,  whereby,  in  the  form  of 
a  powder,  he  was  able  to  compress  myriads  of  these  organisms  into 
a  bottle,  for  obviously  the  actual  cartage  of  soil,  possibly  over  long 
distances,  would  be  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  any  practical  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  his  discovery.  This  bacterial  powder  he  called  Nitragin, 
and  it  could  be  used  in  two  ways.  In  the  first,  known  as  soil 
inoculation,  it  was  moistened  with  water  and  poured  over  loose 
soil,  w’hich  soil  was  then  spread  over  the  desired  field  and  deeply 
harrowed  in,  and  the  seed  then  sown.  In  the  second,  known  as 
seed  inoculation,  the  moistened  Nitragin  is  sprinkled  directly  over 
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the  seeds,  which  are  rolled  in  sand  or  loam  and  sown  at  once 
Here,  directly  they  germinate,  they  find  the  desirable  partner,  the 
bacterium,  ready  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  root  tissues,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  both.  The  second  system  seems  in  practice  to 
prove  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  question  was  taken  up  in  Canada  at  the  State  Experimental 
Earm,  and  many  experiments  made  in  very  poor  soil,  with  the 
result  that  the  Nitragin-treated  seeds  in  every  case  produced 
much  finer  crops  than  those  which  were  not  inoculated.  Peas, 
beans,  clovers,  all  confirmed  this  verdict,  so  the  value  of  Dr. 
Nobbe’s  inferences  is  established.  The  fact  that  Nitragin  in 
itself  still  requires  further  research  to  render  i?  a  commercial 
success — it  will  not  keep  long,  and  is  too  sensitive  to  its  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  heat  and  light — in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  great  principles  involved.  We  know  now  that  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  there  is  interdependence  between  plants  and  bacteria,  just 
as  between  animals  and  bacteria,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  in¬ 
oculate  one  as  the  other  and  influence  the  after  career.  We  have 
discovered,  too,  that  we  can  manipulate  these  bacteria  and  in¬ 
troduce  them  to  the  plants  as  we  wish.  And  this  knowledge 
opens  up  a  new  country  where  the  vista  is  indeed  wide  and  the 
limits  to  which  are  beyond  our  ken.  Why  should  one  set  of 
plants  have  learnt  to  make  this  alliance,  and  through  it  tap  the 
vast  sources  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  not  all,  and  could  we 
not  now  teach  others  to  do  it  also?  And  what  economic  results 
might  not  follow?  We  must  look  to  the  future  to  solve  these 
problems. 

The  last  development  of  modern  plant  growing  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  treat  of  here  is  also  the  most  recent,  and  it,  in  its  turn, 
differs  from  the  preceding  ones  we  have  discussed.  It  consists 
in  forcing  plants  by  the  use  of  anmsthetics,  a  truly  remarkable 
procedure  first  put  forward  by  Dr.  Johannsen,  of  Copenhagen, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  since  then  amplified  by 
other  botanists,  particularly  French  ones.  The  plants  to  be 
treated  are  placed  in  a  very  dry  state  on  a  bed  of  dry  sand  in  i 
box  capable  of  being  hermetically  sealed.  Under  the  cover  of 
the  box  is  suspended  a  small  vessel  into  which  ether  is  poured 
through  a  hole  at  the  top,  which  hole  is  immediately  closed.  As 
the  ether  evaporates  the  heavy  vapour  descends  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box  and  envelops  the  plants  lying  there.  After  some  forty- 
eight  hours  the  plants  are  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  cool  house 
and  treated  as  usual.  The  result  is  that  the  buds  and  flowers 
at  once  begin  to  sprout  far  more  rapidly  than  those  of  unansesthe- 
tised  plants  do,  and  are  finer  than  usual.  Thus,  after  being 
etherised,  lilacs  had  abundant  flowers  and  leaves,  and  were  quite 
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decorative  plants  in  thirteen  days,  while  lilacs  under  normal 
treatment  only  had  a  few  flowers  and  no  leaves  at  all  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  days.  Azaleas,  lilies-of-the-valley,  deutzias,  spirea. 
and  other  plants  experimented  on  all  showed  wonderful  powers 
of  early  development  after  being  under  the  influence  of  ether. 

^  One  of  the  leading  German  horticulturists,  hearing  of  Dr. 

[  Johannsen’s  experiment,  went  specially  to  Denmark  to  see  them, 
and  his  verdict  was  ‘  ‘  I  am  now  convinced  that  your  discovery 
for  the  forcing  of  flow'ers  and  shrubs  is  one  of  great  importance 
.  to  practical  floriculture.” 

Beside  the  earlier  production  of  flowers — no  small  financial 
benefit  to  a  florist — its  advantages  are  a  saving  in  the  fuel  hitherto 
required  for  their  production,  and  a  saving  of  labour,  since  the 
plants  are  not  so  long  in  hand.  There  is,  however,  a  very  real 
I  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  for  the  vapour  of  ether  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  a  lighted  cigar  or  the  too  close  proximity  of  u, 
heating  apparatus  would  be  attended  with  great  disaster. 

As  to  the  explanations  offered  for  the  beneficial  results  of 
anaesthetics  (chloroform  as  well  as  ether  can  be  used,  though  it  is 
not  quite  so  valuable  in  its  aetion),  none  seems  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory.  In  fact,  the  whole  method  of  treatment  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  largely  empirical  up  to  the  present.  Dr  .Johannsen 
himself  considers  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  repose  in 
I  plants,  a  question  as  yet  little  studied  by  men  of  science.  It  ren¬ 
ders  the  vital  powers  latent,  and  makes  repose  and  sleep  far  deeper, 

:  and  recovery  from  them  more  easy  and  rapid.  Hence  the  deep 
;  repose  due  to  the  drugs  means  greater  energy  of  growth  on 
recovery. 

;  Another  explanation  is  that  anmsthetic  vapours  have  great 
^  drying  powers  over  the  plant  tissues,  and  tend  to  coagulate  the 
I  protoplasm  and  the  food  reserves  stored  in  the  stem,  especially 
at  the  base  of  the  buds,  and  this  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  growth 
I  directly  the  plants  are  in  the  fresh  air  again  and  experience 
warmth  and  moisture.  If  this  be  so,  then,  perhaps  quicklime,  or 
some  other  drying  agent,  might  be  placed  in  the  box  instead  of 
ether,  but  this  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

But,  in  truth,  the  five  lines  of  development  that  have  been  here 
indicated — whether  it  be  electroculture,  electric  light  culture, 
radioculture,  inoculation,  or  anaesthetisation — are  all  more  or 
less  in  the  experimental  stage  still.  All  have  proved  their  value 
up  to  a  certain  point,  a  point  higher  in  some  than  in  others ;  all 
are  certainly  worthy  of  further  attention,  and  their  advantages 
cannot  be  ignored.  But  none  has  yet  arrived  at  a  complete 
commercial  success — even  electroculture  is  not  fully  accepted — 
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and  at  this  success  they  all  aim ,  and  from  their  very  nature  thi.-; 
must  be  the  crucial  test  of  their  practical  value  to  mankind. 

But  even  if  the  commercial  value  is  proved  to  be  nil  in  any  or 
all  of  them,  even  then  there  is  gain  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  for 
it  shows  that  Nature  is  not  so  simple  as  she  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Sunlight  and  sunwarmth,  w'ater  and  earth,  are  not  her 
last  word  after  all,  and  depths  lie  beneath  which  only  analyses 
like  these  reveal  to  our  eyes.  A  plant  is  a  product  of  a  vast  com¬ 
plexity  of  forces,  a  complexity  unrealised  until  we  begin  to  piece 
out  one  by  one  the  many  single  threads  that  make  up  the  web. 
There  is  nothing  really  new  in  these  developments ;  we  are  only 
unravelling  the  threads.  Is  not  cold  an  anaesthetic,  and  the  white 
light  of  the  sun  a  product  of  the  fusion  of  seven  coloured  lights? 
The  microbes  in  air  and  water  and  earth  have  been  working  for 
myriads  of  years,  even  though  we  knew  it  not,  and  the  electric 
currents  through  the  earth  have  been  influencing  the  plant  world 
since  creation.  Yet  the  revelation  of  them  to  us  is  some  advance 
towards  that  perfect  comprehension  of  our  world  which  is  our 
ideal. 

Even  in  reviewing  them  other  questions  rush  upon  us  and 
suggest  a  further  step  in  knowledge.  What  effect  would  a  con¬ 
tinuous  course  of  any  of  these  lines  of  treatment  have  upon  plant 
progeny?  Would  the  species  improve  under  them  or  would  it 
tend  to  deteriorate?  Would  electroculture  and  red  light  culture, 
for  instance,  not  only  stimulate  the  plants  in  the  present,  but 
their  offspring  in  addition,  or  would  the  stimulus  tend  to  exhaust 
the  plant  energy  and  lead  to  ultimate  weakness?  Are  electric 
light  and  anaesthetics  mere  forcing  agents,  or  can  they  be  used 
to  improve  the  race  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  have  yet  to 
be  given,  and  our  prophecies  as  to  what  they  will  be  must  be 
guarded  by  remembering  that  Nature  is  apt  to  turn  back  upon 
those  who  too  rashly  force  her,  and  whose  interference  upsets  the 
balance  that  the  experience  of  ages  has  so  carefully  adjusted. 

G.  Cl.arke  Nuttall. 


THE  TRUE  INWARDNESS  OF  THE  WOMAN’S 
MOVEMENT. 


The  great  clay  has  come  and  gone  and— our  Bill  was  talked  out. 
I,  personally,  had  fully  expected  it.  This  pusillanimous  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  great  subject,  involving  mighty  and  far-reaching  issues, 
has  been  our  fate  for  so  many  years  that  one  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it. 

But  does  it  matter  very  much?  I  think  not. 

A  great— a  wondrous  change  has  passed  over  this  much-debated 
question. 

No  one  can  doubt  now  the  actuality,  the  energy,  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  the  Woman’s  Franchise  Movement.  There  was  a 
seriousness  about  the  tone  of  the  speakers  who  opjX)sed  Mr. 
Dickinson’s  Bill  on  March  8th  last  that  has  never  been  accorded 
to  this  question  before.  And  it  must  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  the  optX)sers  of  the  measure  did  not  attach  so  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  disabilities  of  women  as  to  all  manner  of  dangers,  the 
reality  of  which  is  as  remote  from  the  consideration  of  sober- 
minded  people  as  is  an  attack  on  this  world  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars. 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  articles  which  appeared  in  immediate 
connection  with  this  Bill,  before  or  after  its  rejection,  also  showed 
that  the  Press  of  the  country  are  taking  a  much  more  serious 
view  of  the  movement.  Whether  newspapers,  or  rather  the  leading 
articles  in  newspapers,  have  very  much  weight  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  but,  leaving  that  aside,  it  is  imix)ssible  not  to  notice  many 
signs  of  a  change  in  the  views  of  leader-writers. 

The  question  of  Woman’s  Franchise  has  now  passed  success¬ 
fully  through  the  evolutionary  stages  of  ridicule  and  indifferentism 
into  the  domain  of  “  serious  politics.” 

The  change  is  undeniable.  How  has  it  been  brought  about? 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  I,  who  have 
worked  for  this  cause  from  my  girlhood,  and  well  know  the  ground 
that  has  been  prepared  in  the  past,  most  emphatically  assert  that 
this  hopeful,  this  ‘‘  live”  condition  of  the  Woman’s  Movement  is 
solely  and  entirely  due  to  the  self-devotion  of  the  militant 
Suffragists. 

Little  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  a  small  advance  guard  of 
poor  women,  some  carrying  wind-torn  and  rain-soaked  flags,  many 
with  babies  in  their  arms,  formed  up  in  procession  outside  St. 
James’s  Park  Station,  and  marched  to  the  Caxton  Hall.  They 
were  led  by  a  Lancashire  cotton  weaver,  a  frail  girl  with  a  big 
soul,  who  had  come  with  only  £2  in  her  pocket  to  rouse  London. 
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She  has  done  it. 

When  the  history  of  this  political  era  comes  to  be  written,  I 
think  a  place  will  be  assigned  to  this  heroic  girl,  Miss  Annie 
Kenney,  her  no  less  heroic  colleague.  Miss  Pankhurst,  and  the 
band  of  tender-souled  women  who  have  been  the  leaders  in  this 
most  curious  revolution.  They  have  left  the  sanctuary  of  their 
homes,  which  is  quite  as  dear  to  them  as  to  the  women  who  stay 
sheltered  in  their  privacy,  to  come  forth  and  do  battle.  They 
have  endured  ridicule,  obloquy,  persecution,  revilement,  for  the 
sake  of  that  which  they  sincerely  believe  to  be  right. 

Man  himself  could  do  no  more. 

No  one  who  has  not  actively  worked  with  them  can  have  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
animating  these  militant  Suffragists.  Among  them  distinctions  of 
class  or  creed  have  no  significance  ;  all  the  petty  trivialities  which 
have  hitherto  bulked  so  largely  in  the  lives  of  women  disappear  as 
if  by  magic.  But  one  single  thought  animates  the  whole  band. 
Who  can  give  the  most?  Who  can  do  the  most,  according  to  her 
abilities,  for  the  beloved  cause?  This  is  the  martyr  spirit— the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  a  righteous  cause  inspires.  It  breeds 
courage,  resolution,  self-reliance,  all  those  qualities  which  we 
admire  in  men,  and  which  women  possess  in  equal  degree  if  called 
forth  by  a  great  object. 

This  it  is  which  gives  women  of  delicate  frame  and  tender 
natures  the  strength  to  go  to  prison  and — stay  there.  The  for¬ 
titude  to  endure  the  indescribable  indignity  of  arrest  in  the  public 
streets,  the  journey  in  the  prison  van,  the  indefinable  discomfort, 
and— to  a  refined  mind — the  horror  of  life  in  a  prison  cell. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss,  or 
to  do  more  than  refer  in  passing,  to  what  has  been  endured  in  prison 
by  those  who  have  been  through  this  most  terrible  ordeal.  Lei 
those  wKo  have  ridiculed  it  in  the  Press  and  spoken  of  it  as  “  fun  ” 
just  go  and  try  it.  It  will  not  take  them  long  to  gauge  the  amount 
of  “  fun  ”  there  is  in  the  business. 

Yet — well  knowung  what  is  to  come — all  over  this  country  of 
England  there  are  thousands  of  self-devoted  women  only  waiting 
for  the  call.  Beady,  yes,  anxious,  to  immolate  themselves  if  by 
their  action  they  can  but  further  this  cause,  which  they  believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  humanity,  and,  therefore,  most  especially  the 
woman’s  cause. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  write  with  restraint  on  a  subject 
which  throbs,  as  this  does,  at  the  very  heart  of  our  suffering, 
struggling  humanity.  But  I  think  the  scoffers  would  be  at  leajit 
silenced  had  they  witnessed  some  of  the  human  incidents  which 
I  saw.  A  young  mother  just  parted  from  her  newly- weaned  child 
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was  seriously  affected  in  the  cells  at  the  police-court.  Fortunately 
a  nurse  was  among  the  imprisoned,  and  she  ministered  to  the  best 
of  her  crippled  abilities  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  girl. 

But  it  was  an  affecting  sight !  Upon  what  scales  are  to  be 
weighed  the  trouble  and  heart  searchings  of  that  poor  woman  ere 
she  could  bring  herself  to  leave  her  baby  and  come  to  London? 
Is  it  going  to  be  seriously  suggested  that  because  she  had  the 
fortitude  to  make  the  sacrifice,  she  loved  her  baby  less  than  other 
women  love  theirs? 

Again.  A  young  girl,  an  ordinary  prisoner,  had  been  convicted 
of  drunkenness — her  first  offence.  Yet  she  was  sentenced  to  seven 
days’  imprisonment.  We  were  free  to  move  about  in  the  police 
cells  and  had  access  to  her.  1  myself  saw  one  of  our  jirisoners 
with  her  arm  around  the  neck  of  this  ix)or  girl,  who  was  sobbing 
bitterly  in  her  fright  and  desolation,  murmuring  gentle  words  of 
comfort  and  consolation. 

I  never  saw  a  truer  exemplification  of  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

On  arrival  at  the  prison  we  were  confined  in  batches  of  five  and 
six  in  tiny  reception  cells,  affording  space,  light  and  air  for  one,  or 
at  most  two,  prisoners.  This  was,  of  course,  not  the  fault  of  the 
prison  authorities.  Even  Holloway,  with  its  vast  resources,  was 
not  prepared  to  cope  with  the  sudden  influx  of  such  a  large  number 
of  prisoners  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  we  had  to  wait  till  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made  for  our  accommodation. 

Hungry  and  weary — scarcely  one  had  slept  the  night  before 
from  the  excitement  of  the  arrest  and  anticipations  of  the  penalty 
to  follow — for  nine  hours  did  we  sit  in  that  terrible  atmosphere  on 
the  floor;  there  was  nothing  else  on  which  to  sit.  Y^et, 
absolute  strangers  though  we  were  to  one  another— a  mixed 
crowd  of  women  of  different  classes  and  creeds — a  spirit 
of  extraordinary  friendliness  and  unselfishness  permeated  the  very 
atmosphere  of  that  sordid  cell,  and  glorified  it  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  happiness. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  were  present  with  us — not  in  name, 
but  in  deed. 

It  was  a  great  revelation  to  me,  coming,  as  I  did,  straight  from 
the  outside  world,  where  these  things  are  honoured  rather  in  the 
abstract  than  put  into  daily  practice  ;  where  the  bind-weed  of  a 
strict  conventionality  is  suffered  to  cramp,  confine,  and  finally  kill 
all  the  better  instincts  of  the  human  heart. 

It  made  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  me. 

This  Woman’s  Movement — for  the  divine  spark  now  well  alight 
can  never  again  be  extinguished — is  going  to  alter  the  whole 
relation  of  women  to  one  another.  And  therefore  I  hold  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  political  side  of  the  thing — that  is,  after  all,  so 
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trivial  when  compared  with  the  great  issues  involved  in  the  upward 
progress  of  the  human  race — it  is  a  great,  a  mighty  iNIovement. 

It  is  going  to  graft  uixin  the  nature  of  woman  that  which,  with 
all  her  virtues  and  failings  she  still  lacks — speaking,  of  course,  in 
the  general  sense— a  spirit  of  true  comradeship. 

We  have  been  accused  by  famous  writers — alas !  that  some  of 
these  accusations  have  been  so  excpiisitely  worded  that  they  now- 
live  in  the  world  of  literature  as  damning  evidence  against  us— of 
absolute  inability  to  stand  by  one  another,  and,  unfortunately, 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  too  much  truth. 

But  the  seed  of  good  has  been  sown.  It  will  grow  and  fructify 
all  oven  the  land  if  we  are  only  patient  and  strong. 

Woman  will  become  broad-minded.  The  dctestahle  comptli- 
tion  for  man’s  admiration  will  no  longer  be  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  a  woman’s  life.  She  will  awaken  to  the  immense  possibilities 
within  her.  She  will  see  that  it  is  possible  to  love  husband  and 
child,  and  yet  give  something  to  others.  She  will  see  that  this 
intense  devotion  to  man,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  object 
in  life,  which  inevitably  ends  by  wearying  him,  has  had  a  some¬ 
what  deleterious  effect  upon  his  character.  She  will  see  that  it 
should  at  least  have  some  big  aim  in  life  behind  it.  She  will  then 
find  it  just  as  easy  to  get  what  in  the  nature  of  things  she  most 
wants,  man’s  love  and  admiration,  but  it  will  be  founded  upon 
that  surest  of  all  foundations — respect. 

It  may  not  come  in  our  time.  Great  reforms  work  slowly  from 
within.  But  it  will  come. 

And  this  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Woman’s  ^lovemcnt. 
Quite  unexpectedly — like  a  bolt  from  the  blue — a  new  opponent 
has  arisen.  Years  ago  another  clever  writer,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
took  up  an  antagonistic  attitude  towards  those  women  who  have 
been  fighting  the  long  and  weary  fight  for  many  years.  As  she 
had  a  magnificent  heart  I  can  only  think  that  she  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  herself  of  the  real  motives  of  the  victims  of  her 
scorn.  But  the  results  of  her  attitude  have  been  far-reaching. 
After  all  these  years  we  still  cannot  escape  her  well-known  epithet, 
the  “  shrieking  sisterhood.”  It  stares  at  us  from  letters  to  the  news¬ 
papers  almost  daily.  I,  personally,  may  bo  excused  from  seeing 
its  applicability,  but  at  least  it  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  that 
originality  of  phrase  or  idea  is  scarcely  the  strong  point  of  these 
vilifiers  of  ours  in  the  Press. 

Now  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  declared  herself  the  lukewarm 
friend  of  her  sex.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  minimise  the  strength 
of  this  unforeseen  opposition.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  attitude  is, 
of  course,  as  is  all  the  work  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
woman — sincere.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  answer  any  of  her 
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arguments.  They  can,  and  have  been,  replied  to  very  forcibly 
elsewhere. 

To  offset  Mrs.  Hum[)hry  Ward  vve  have  with  us  two  great 
towers  of  strength,  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill 
—thinkers  who  possess  the  blessed  gift  of  viewing  the  question  not 
from  the  academic ,  but  from  the  great  Human  point  of  view — men 
who  have  the  ix)wer  of  projecting  their  mind’s  eye  into  the  future, 
who  thoroughly  realise  the  enormous  compelling  power  of  the 
Woman’s  Movement ;  that  it  is  a  force  of  great  magnitude  which 
nothing  will  now  arrest.  Everyone  who  has  read  Mr.  George 
Meredith’s  books  with  sympathetic  understanding  must  perceive 
he  has  been  attempting  to  open  our  eyes  to  what  we  women 
could  do  if  we  would  only  wake  up.  Well,  we  have  awakened. 
Now  is  the  appointed  time  ! 

We  are  told  that  force  is  the  motive  power  of  the  whole  world 
and  ever  will  be.  Just  so.  That  is  exactly  why  we  want  the 
vote.  That  our  influence  may  be  direct  instead  of  indirect.  That 
when  we  have  some  reform  very  nearly  at  heart  we  may  be  able 
to  get  it  achieved  directly,  without  having  to  employ  the  dilatory 
methods  of  backstair  influence.  It  is  only  common-sense  after 
all.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  what  a  wastage  of  time  and 
power — to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  heart  that  abortive  effort  must 
of  necessity  entail — does  this  method  necessitate  !  Woman  has  be¬ 
come  impatient.  She  wants  to  be  allowed  to  do  her  work  with  the 
directness  of  purpose  that  a  man  employs.  What  a  small  request ! 

And  all  this  pother  about  it ! 

Do  men  fear  the  introduction  of  idealism  into  [wlitics? 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  contingent  possibility  with  the  giving  of  the 
vote  to  women.  But  is  it  so  much  to  be  feared,  after  all? 

If  we  do  not  want  idealism  in  the  world,  w’hy  do  w’e  have  re¬ 
ligion,  art,  poetry,  little  children? — all  that  makes  for  the  purify¬ 
ing  and  uplifting  of  this  our  human  nature? 

The  reply  may  be  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  place 
for  it.  Well,  I  think  the  man  may  be  trusted  at  present,  at  all 
events,  to  be  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  coach  so  far  as  idealism  is 
concerned.  If,  with  ecstatic  enthusiasm,  woman  tries  to  soar  too 
high  in  her  attempts  to  uplift  the  human  race,  I  think  man  need 
not  fear  his  power  to  keep  things  straight. 

He  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  she,  and  so — in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things — the  balance  will  be  adjusted. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  responsibility.  Can  any 
person  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  seriously  assert  that  women 
have  not  always — 1  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  butterflies  whom 
men  delight  to  keep  childish  and  irresponsible  for  their  amuse- 
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ment — taken  their  full  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  State? 
Indirectly,  of  course,  and  without  recognition. 

la  it  ethically  just  to  say  so? 

Do  not  women  share  with  men — those  women,  at  least,  who 
take  up  the  burden  of  life  and  do  their  best  according  to  their 
limitations — the  responsibility  which  existence  itself  lays  upon 
them? 

If  women  carry  out  uncomplainingly,  year  in,  year  out,  the 
domestic  duties  which  are  never  done,  and  for  which  there  is 
never  the  recompense  to  which  most  men  look  forward  as  the 
crown  of  their  ambition  or  to  sweeten  their  toil ;  if  they,  when 
the  bread-winner  is  removed  by  death,  take  up  the  burden  of  the 
children,  and  do  the  man’s  work  to  which  is  added,  more  often 
than  not,  the  woman’s  work  as  well? 

If  women,  though  they  cannot,  it  is  true,  go  into  battle  and 
fight,  provide  the  country  with  sons — a  duty  which  I  myself 
heard  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  no  coward  declare  to  be  an 
act  of  physical  endurance  greater  than  is  usually  demanded  of 
the  soldier  upon  the  battlefield  (and  let  us  remember  there  is  no 
Victoria  Cross  for  woman  !) — can  it  seriously  be  urged  that  woman 
does  not  take  her  share,  equally  with  man,  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Empire? 

I  think  not. 

We  are  told  we  do  not  think  Imperially.  1  think  this  is  in  the 
main  true. 

But  is  it  an  absolute  necessity  that  we  should  do  so?  For  my 
part  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  man  do  this.  I  think  he  will  do  it 
so  much  better  than  I. 

The  foreign  and  Colonial  policy  of  a  great  country  like  ours  must, 
for  many,  many  years  at  least,  until  woman  has  educated  herself 
politically  to  understand  these  Imperial  questions,  remain  man’s 
sole  domain. 

But  while  the  men  are  all  thinking  Imperially,  and  the  women 
are — metaphorically  speaking — not  thinking  at  all,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  great  social  and  domestic  evils  which  cry  aloud  to 
us  from  the  dark,  hidden,  festering  places  of  our  great  cities? 
They  cry  with  a  great  voice  in  the  glare  of  the  full  noonday,  in 
the  silent  wmtehes  of  the  night. 

And  we  heed  them  not. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  did  listen?  And  is  it  not  peculiarly 
woman’s  work  to  do  so? 

Great  social  reforms  have  always  been  accomplished  by  the 
trumpet  calls  of  men  wdth  a  good  deal  of  the  mother  heart  in 
them— men  like  Dickens,  Charles  Eeade ;  men  w’hose  Imi)erial 
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convictions  were  at  all  events  subordinated  to  the  aching  sympathy 
for  suffering  humanity  lying  at  their  very  gates. 

But  they,  as  men,  had  the  hearing  which  we  are  now  asking. 

We  ask  for  the  vote  that  we  may  work  directly  to  redress  those 
\  social  evils  which,  in  spite  of  much  that  has  been  done,  still  exist, 
I  and  to  which  men  who  have  to  think  Imperially  can  only  give 
I  a  small  portion  of  their  time  and  attention. 

;  We  do  not  want  political  power  for  our  own  aggrandisement  or 
to  get  the  better  of  men,  or  to  enter  into  competition  with  them. 
How  little  of  woman’s  nature  do  they  know  who  seriously  advance 
these  propositions  ! 

Woman  with  a  vote  will  remain — as  regards  her  relations  to 
man— as  she  was  before.  Dependent  on  his  love ;  relying  on  his 
judgment  in  those  things  which  from  the  make-up  of  his  mind 
he  is  better  fitted  to  discern. 

But  there  are  things  which  only  a  woman’s  heart  can  set  right. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Woman’s  Movement 
—the  unquenchable  maternal  instinct ;  the  Mother  Heart 
brooding  over  her  young. 

Florence  Bright.^ 


(1)  Miss  Florence  Bright  was  one  of  the  many  women  suffragists  who 
followed  Mrs.  Despard,  General  French’s  sister,  in  the  attempt  to  present  a 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Commons  demanding  the  Franchise  for  Women,  on 
February  13th.  Miss  Bright  was  arrested  with  fifty-six  other  women ;  she 
was  sentenced  to  fourteen  days’  imprisonment  in  Holloway  and  duly  served 
out  the  sentence. — [Ed.  F.R.] 
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March  21st,  1907. 

Every  interference  of  the  Premier  in  foreign  affairs  jeopardises  the 
policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  injures  the  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home  and  abroad.  When  the  Cabinet  was  formed,  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  its  chief  was  undoubtedly  expected 
by  the  nation,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  a  Carthusian  vow  cannot 
he  imposed  upon  him  by  his  colleagues.  At  the  General  Election 
there  was  a  clear  distinction  in  the  “  cross-bench  mind  ”  of  that  class 
of  voters  whose  temporary  support  restored  Liberalism  to  power. 
They  were  willing,  on  the  whole,  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  should  produce  his  domestic  programme.  But,  with  respect 
to  international  questions,  while  they  had  confidence  in  the  eapacitv 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  they  had  none  in  the  opinions  of  his  leader. 
It  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Foreign  Office  under  the 
new  regime  would  enjoy  an  independence  no  less  complete  than  the 
wholesome  autonomy  asserted  for  that  department  by  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  in  1892.  Had  any  serious  apprehension  existed  on  this  point 
the  Liberal  majority  at  the  last  General  Election  would  have  been 
much  smaller  and  might  not  have  been  obtained.  It  is  now  clear 
that  what  the  country  supposed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  did 
not  exist,  or  has  not  been  observed.  The  Prime  Minister’s  person¬ 
ality  stands  more  and  more  effectually  between  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  and  opinion  abroad.  It  is  not  a  moment  too  soon  for  plain 
comment  upon  the  consequences  of  these  unexpected  incursions  into 
a  sphere  for  which  Sir  Henry  is  not  fitted,  and  in  which  he  is  not 
trusted.  Upon  foreign  policy  he  possesses  no  mandate,  and  is 
not  entitled  to  express  the  sense  of  this  country.  When  he  allowed 
himself  to  cry,  “  Vive  la  Duma  ”  with  the  rhetorical  heedlessness 
of  an  emotional  undergraduate,  he  rendered  a  serious  disservice  to 
British  policy,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Russian  people.  More 
disastrous,  however,  is  the  deepening  impression  upon  feeling  across 
the  Channel  made  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  utterances.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable  to  disguise  the  fact  well  known  ^  every 
competent  observer  that  since  our  Anglo-German  fraternisations 
commenced  and  were  followed  by  the  participation  of  Ministers  in 
the  disquieting  futilities  of  the  pacificist  movement,  the  moral  bases 
of  the  entente  cordiale  have  been  steadily  and  dangerously  weakened, 
and  German  interests  in  Paris  are  again  beginning  to  lift  their  head. 
Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  indulgence  of  British  senti¬ 
mentalism  upon  the  question  of  disarmament  must  mean  the 
estrangement  of  France. 

♦  * 

♦ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
contributed  to  the  new  weekly  review  The  Nation — an  able  and 
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interesting  exponent  of  advanced  Radical  views — an  appeal  for  dis¬ 
armament  which  merely  threw  back  the  cause  of  peace,  and  can  only 
be  described  as  a  godsend  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  Political  senti¬ 
mentalism  is  dreaded  and  resisted  by  all  clear-minded  men,  not 
because  they  disagree  wdth  its  dreams,  but  because  its  practical 
methods  invariably  assist  all  the  powers  of  evil  against  which  it 
endeavours  to  strive.  Examine,  to  begin  with,  the  Prime  Minister’s 
logic  before  passing  on  to  analyse  the  political  effect  of  his  article. 
Sir  Henry  commits  himself  to  two  main  propositions.  When  they 
are  stated  they  need  no  further  refutation. 

(1)  With  regard  to  military  armaments,  we  are  told  that  their 
futility  has  been  proved  by  the  w'orld’s  experience  in  the  ten  years 
since  the  last  Hague  Conference.  In  that  period  Spain  has  been 
expelled  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  by  the  superior  strength  of 
the  United  States ;  the  Boers  have  been  defeated  through  the  paucity 
of  their  numbers  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  our  own  resources,  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  fleet  saving  us  at  that  time  from  a 
European  coalition  w'hich  would  have  destroyed  the  Empire;  and 
Russia  has  been  overthrown  in  ^Manchuria  by  the  efficiency  and  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Japanese  armaments.  What  effect  can  it  have  upon  our 
allies  when  an  English  Prime  Minister  talks  the  language  of  national 
weakness  and  delusion  upon  such  demonstrations  of  the  “  futility  ” 
of  armaments  as  the  Japanese  have  afforded.  It  would  be  as  wise 
to  speak  of  the  futility  of  Marathon,  the  Armada,  Trafalgar;  or  to 
talk  to  Continental  nations  of  the  uselessness  of  Sadow'a  and  the 
ineptitude  of  Sedan.  Where  any  nation  is  armed  for  conquest,  all 
must  be  armed  to  the  utmost  for  safety ;  and  no  period  has  ever  given 
a  more  tremendous  demonstration  than  we  have  had  in  recent  years 
of  the  destructive  and  creative  powder  of  w^ar.  The  strange  and 
splendid  genius  of  death-birth,  holding  the  scales  of  battle,  still 
broods  over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  There  will  be  no  disarming 
until  the  present  organisation  of  States  and  races  is  subverted  by 
some  universal  conquest,  or  there  is  a  more  profound  change  in  the 
ideals  of  civilisation  than  even  the  pacificists  can  now  imagine.  Mean¬ 
while,  to  fix  attention  upon  the  mechanics  instead  of  the  morals  of 
the  matter — to  urge  nations  to  abate  their  armaments  before  they 
have  been  induced  to  renounce  future  ambitions,  or  to  undo  historic 
wrongs — is  to  make  failure  prosaic  as  well  as  complete. 

(2)  The  Prime  Minister  perceives  in  naval  armaments  a  peculiar 
futility.  The  reason  is  that  the  personnel  of  fleets  is  so  limited  as 
to  afford  no  true  expression  of  the  relative  size  of  populations ! 
With  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  the  mind  refuses  to  struggle. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  navies  represent  all  the  resources 
of  invention,  manufacture  and  finance  worked  into  their  hulls  and 
guns.  The  increase  of  foreign  navies  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
accurate  index  to  the  increase  of  foreign  nations  in  population  and 
resources. 
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The  comments  of  the  Temps,  written  with  remarkable  precision 
and  vigour,  showed  at  once  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
is  proposing  a  course  in  which  M.  Clemenceau  cannot  follow  him 
French  Ministers  are  in  some  respects  more  Radical  than  their 
English  conjrercs.  But  they  do  not  live  upon  an  island,  and  thev 
know  that  the  Republic  must  remain  armed  to  the  teeth  or  submit 
for  ever  to  German  supremacy.  “  Comparing  ideals  with  realities” 
says  the  organ  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  “is  to  realise  the  extent  of 
the  imprudent  confidence  to  which  the  responsible  head  of  the 
British  Government  gives  way.  .  .  Let  us  not  expose  ourselves 
to  the  risk  of  creating  in  the  public  mind  illusions  which  will  be 
dissipated  by  events.  The  Conference  might  codify  the  laws  of  war, 
and  by  that  fact  alone  would  render  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  It  will  not  establish  the  regime  of  universal  peace.  If 
this  legend  were  to  be  accepted,  it  would  be  followed  by  a  grievous 
disappointment.  There  is  but  one  way  of  avoiding  it,  and  that  is 
to  tell  the  truth.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  and  shall  continue  to 
do.”  Keeping  this  trenchant  promise  to  the  letter,  the  Temps 
followed  up  the  article  we  have  quoted  in  attacks  of  extreme  but 
justified  severity.  On  IMarch  14th  appeared  another  leader  entitled 
“  Peace  Fooleries.”  The  French  Ministerial  journal  points  out 
that  “  since  this  question  has  been  raised  there  has  been  no 
exchange  of  unpleasant  words.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
weaves  his  olive  branch — and  there  is  a  storm  of  recrimination.  Ger¬ 
many,  like  Russia,  France,  and  Austria,  does  not  believe  that  arma¬ 
ments  can  be  limited  by  agreement.”  Then  the  Temps  proceeds 
to  hit  the  nail  exactly  upon  the  head.  “  Let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
if  this  discussion  takes  place,  international  relations  will  be  worse 
the  day  after  than  they  were  the  day  before.  .  .  .  Let  international 
law  be  dealt  with  at  The  Hague.  That  is  possible  and  it  is  useful. 
But  let  no  further  promise  be  made,  for  it  would  not  be  kept.  In 
the  illusions  that  would  be  excited,  w'e  should  suffer  further  losses 
of  our  moral  strength.”  In  other  words.  Quixotic  follies  would  be 
stimulated  in  France ;  her  Government  w'ould  be  embarrassed  by 
a  revival  of  the  anti-militarist  sentiment  which  is  her  deadliest  penl; 
and  while  the  defensive  organisation  and  fighting  spirit  of  the  French 
democracy  w’ould  be  weakened,  the  iron  power  of  sixty  millions  of 
people  across  the  Vosges  would  remain  subject  to  a  single  will. 
Will  none  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  colleagues  beg  him  to  remember 
that  France  is  very  susceptible  to  sentimental  delusions;  that  it 
can  least  afford  to  entertain  them ;  that  the  German  Government  is 
impervious  to  them?  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  doctrines 
are  already  known  and  dreaded  across  the  Channel,  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  impotent  in  Germany,  where  Socialist  and  Radical  feel¬ 
ing  upon  these  subjects  does  not  count,  they  must  make  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Third  Republic  by  softening  the  nerve  and  mislead¬ 
ing  the  imagination  of  the  French  people.  That  point  of  view  must 
be  grasped  if  the  language  of  the  Temps  is  to  be  understood ;  and  we 
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are  confident  that  we  are  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen  when  we  entreat  Sir  Henry  to  remember 
at  all  times  that  he  is  a  Premier  upon  an  island. 

♦  ♦ 

* 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  duty  is  to  maintain  the  best 
guarantee  of  European  peace  by  maintaining  the  entente  cordiale 
in  full  efficiency.  It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  realise  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  combining  French  and  German  opinion  against  British 
proposals.  The  German  Press  with  great  dexterity  has  confined 
itself  to  reproducing  French  criticism  upon  The  Nation  article.  In 
the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  Professor  Schiemann  quotes  the  Temps  at  full 
length,  and  adds,  “  We  associate  ourselves  word  for  word  with  these 
observations;  we  offer  our  congratulations  to  our  French  contem¬ 
porary;  and  we  shall  rejoice  in  any  further  opportunity  to  join 
hands  upon  this  question.”  It  is  true  that  Germany  holds  the  key 
of  the  international  situation  with  respect  to  disarmament,  but  her 
moral  position  is  unassailable.  In  Germany  the  w'ord  “  conscrip¬ 
tion  ”  is  unknown.  The  true  word  for  her  system  is  wchrpflicht, 
defence  duty.  It  is  a  name  caught  from  the  very  lips  of  Duty,  re¬ 
garded,  in  our  own  Wordsworth’s  line,  as  ‘‘  Stern  daughter  of 
the  voice  of  God.”  National  service  in  the  Fatherland  won  the 
war  of  liberation,  and  has  conquered  in  every  struggle  since.  It  has 
helped  to  deepen  and  discipline  the  German  intellect;  it  has  done 
much  to  facilitate  the  efficient  organisation  of  German  industry ;  it 
has  improved  the  physique  of  the  whole  nation ;  it  has  trained  a 
whole  people  in  the  ideal  of  patriotic  sacrifice :  indirectly  it  has  pro¬ 
moted  social  refox'm  by  making  it  easy  to  realise  that  the  health 
and  intelligence  of  the  working  classes  are  among  the  greatest  assets 
of  any  State  for  all  the  purposes  of  peace  and  war.  More  exposed 
than  any  other  people  to  military  coalitions,  if  United  Germany 
were  not  founded  upon  the  ideal  of  a  nation  in  arms,  it  never  would 
have  existed,  and  if  it  abandoned  that  ideal  it  would  exist  on  suffer¬ 
ance  until  it  ceased  to  exist.  Since  the  German  army  cannot  be 
reduced,  let  other  nations  follow  Japan  in  emulating  it,  and  let 
peace  depend  upon  the  equipoise  of  those  patriotic  exertions  which, 
amid  the  materialism  of  modern  industry,  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  keep  the  vigour  of  peoples  up  to  the  mark.  The  answer  to 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  may  be  put  with  condensed  sim¬ 
plicity  as  follows ;  No  nation  can  reduce  its  military  armaments 
because  Germany  will  not,  and  cannot,  set  the  example;  no  nation 
will  reduce  its  fleets  because,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  renounce 
naval  supremacy,  while  several  States  will  continue  to  bid  for  it 
because  they  legitimately  hope  to  be  superior  to  us  in  the  long  run 
in  trade  and  wealth,  as  they  already  are  superior  in  population. 
Herr  Richard  Calwer,  the  deputy  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted  in 
these  pages,  writes  in  the  IMarch  number  of  the  Sozialistische 
^tonatshefte  that  if  the  Socialist  party  to  which  he  belongs  were 
in  power  their  duty  to  the  proletariat  would  compel  them  to  main- 
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tain  a  strong  fleet.  What  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  does  m  1 
effect  is  to  encourage  the  anti-militarist  delusions  which  tend  by  3 
weakening  France  to  sap  the  security  of  the  European  equilibrium  I 
and  the  present  foundations  of  Continental  peace;  while,  at  the  same  I 
time,  the  Prime  Minister  invites  all  nations  to  leave  this  country  in  I 
possession  of — there  is  but  a  strong  vulgarism  for  it — sea-power  on  I 
the  cheap. 

«  «  I 

*  fi 

Meanwhile,  these  unhappy  manoeuvres  strengthen  the  hands  of  | 
the  small  but  influential  party  of  French  Nationalists,  which  works  I 
with  renewed  activity  for  a  rapprochement  with  Berlin.  Professor  H 
Schiemann  gives  great  prominence  to  the  articles  in  this  sense  by  [i 
M.  Ren6  Millet  and  the  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade.  The  latter,  I 
in  a  long  communication  to  a  recent  number  of  La  Revue  Politique  | 
et  Parlernentaire ,  maintains  that  France,  in  all  her  dealings  with  | 
this  country  since  Fashoda,  has  been  exchanging  her  horse  for  a  | 
pair  of  shagreen  spectacles,  like  Moses  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  | 
England  is  confirmed  in  Egypt.  France  is  permitted  by  the  entente 
to  acquire  an  equal  position  in  Morocco  if  she  can !  But  is  all  I 
Morocco  worth  a  war?  M.  de  Lestrade  thinks  not,  and  for  him  | 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  an  academic  question.  By  an  agreement  with  i 
Berlin,  the  Republic  would  apparently  acquire  complete  Continental  | 
security,  a  commercial  alliance  with  her  great  neighbour,  and  perhaps  I 
some  ultimate  advantages  of  a  more  substantial  character.  This  I 
would,  of  course,  mean  the  acceptance  of  German  hegemony  in  | 
Europe  with  the  Third  Republic  taken  in  tow.  It  is  an  alterna-  | 
tive  which  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  repudiate,  but  we  shall  | 
do  well  to  remember  that  pro-German  sentiment  will  rapidly  I 
increase  across  the  Channel  if  English  utterances  spread  the  im-  | 
pression  that  the  entente  means  nothing  concrete,  and  that  our  I 
friendship  is  no  firm  support.  One  of  the  political  events  of  the  \ 
month,  how'ever,  was  the  article  in  the  first  March  number  of  the  | 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  by  M.  Andre  Tardieu  (more  widely  known  i 
as  “  George  Villiers  ”),  the  foreign  editor  of  the  Temps.  In  a  re-  | 
markable  chapter  of  revelations,  we  are  given  the  secret  history  of  | 
German  tactics  at  Algeciras.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  action  was  far  more 
favourable  to  the  French  position  than  has  been  generally 
understood.  The  Kaiser,  in  his  determination  to  exclude  one 
Moroccan  port  at  least — Casablanca — from  Franco- Spanish  control, 
refused  to  yield  either  to  the  representatives  of  the  American  Pre¬ 
sident  or  to  the  appeals  of  Count  Witte.  Mr.  Roosevelt  telegraphed 
on  March  17th,  1906,  in  response  to  an  urgent  German  appeal  for  | 
support,  that  he  could  only  regard  the  proposal  with  regard  to  j 
Casablanca  as  an  attempt  to  create  spheres  of  influence  and  a  step 
towards  the  partition  of  Morocco.  That  settled  the  question;  but 
instead  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  acting  upon  the  plausible  formula  | 
of  “  neither  victor  nor  vanquished,”  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  | 
the  public  humiliation  of  France  until  that  purpose  was  defeated  1 
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after  one  of  the  most  trying  and  painful  diplomatic  struggles  of  our 
time  by  her  own  moral  courage  and  the  staunchness  of  her  friends. 

*  * 

* 

After  all,  a  pair  of  suitable  shagreen  spectacles  would  be  worth 
even  the  price  of  a  horse  if  the  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade  or 
M.  Ken6  Millet  could  be  induced  to  wear  them.  The  Morocco 
question  is  not  yet  closed.  The  Maghzen  has  no  intention  of  putting 
into  force  any  of  the  reforms  solemnly  decreed  at  Algeciras.  Because 
a  station  for  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  put  up  by  a  French 
company,  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau  of  Berlin  amiably  accuses  the 
French  Government  of  violating  the  Convention  with  “  impudent 
effrontery.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  of  the  Kaiser’s  ofiBcers 
at  Fez  report  considerable  progress  in  the  reorganisation  of  Moroccan 
troops  on  German  lines  and  the  steady  increase  of  German  influence. 
The  Kaiser’s  formal  defeat  at  Algeciras  does  not  prevent  him  from 
pursuing  the  practical  advantage  at  Fez;  and  Fez  stands  in  nearer 
relation  to  Algeria  than  does  Kabul  to  the  Indian  north-west  frontier. 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  that  the  substantial  argument  for 
the  entente  cordiale  remains  what  it  was.  The  Kaiser’s  policy 
towards  France  is  still  “  Love  me  or  die !  ”  and  without  her  present 
alliances  and  friendships  France  would  be  driven  at  last  to  the 
desperate  necessity  of  fighting  at  a  far  greater  disadvantage,  or 
would  forfeit  once  for  all,  by  diplomatic  submission  to  Berlin,  the 
effective  independence  of  her  policy. 


While  disarmament,  however,  has  been  the  topic  of  the  hour,  we 
have  been  reminded  that  not  Morocco  but  the  Near  East  is  the 


region  where  peace  is  least  secure.  For  this  spring,  indeed,  an 
insurrection  after  the  melting  of  the  snows  has  not  yet  been  pro¬ 
phesied,  but  the  fate  of  Stambuloff,  Beltcheff,  and  Vulkovitch  has 
overtaken  the  strongest  man  among  the  colleagues  who  survived 
them.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  March  11th,  M.  Petkoff,  the 
Bulgarian  Premier,  was  walking  with  several  members  of  his 
Cabinet  in  the  public  park,  known  as  the  Boris  Gardens,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Sofia.  He  was  shot  dead  by  a  young  man  who  had  fired 
in  the  first  place  at  M.  Gennadieff,  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  The 
assassin  had  been  recently  dismissed  from  a  minor  post  in  the 
Agricultural  Bank  for  having  struck  his  superior.  It  is  even  yet 
not  certain  whether  the  crime  was  purely  an  act  of  private  ven¬ 
geance  or  whether  political  motives  mingled,  but  the  loss  of  a 
statesman  who  had  governed  like  Stambuloff  himself  with  hard 
hand  and  hard  head  since  liis  return  to  office  four  years  ago  is  a 
heavy  blow  to  Bulgaria.  M.  Petkoff  lost  an  arm  in  the  Shipka  Pass, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  energy  with  which,  as  Mayor  of  Sofia, 
he  converted  a  squalid  village  into  a  modern  capital,  and,  sitting 
in  the  same  carriage  when  his  old  chief  was  murdered,  was  wounded 
in  the  forehead.  He  had  judgment,  humour,  force,  and  was  a  type 
of  the  solid  qualities  which  are  making  his  people  the  dominant  race 
in  the  peninsula.  In  the  Bulgarian  character  there  is  that  hard 
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Turanian  substratum  which,  wherever  it  is  found,  whether  in  the 
Turk  himself,  the  true  Magyar,  the  Great  Russian,  or  the  Finn 
seems  to  give  an  indomitable  persistency  to  those  who  possess  it 
and  ensures  their  ascendancy  over  the  softer  fibre  of  the  pure  Slav 
Petkoff  is  succeeded  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Gudeff,  and  though  the 
Macedonian  influence  in  the  Cabinet  has  slightly  increased.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  by  confirming  the  Stambuloffists  in  office,  has  pro¬ 
vided  as  far  as  possible  for  the  continuance  of  firm  and  moderate 
relations  with  Constantinople ;  and  it  is  realised  everywhere  by  now 
that  the  sovereign  of  Bulgaria  is  his  own  Foreign  Minister. 

*  * 

* 

The  Sultan,  however,  has  taken  a  step  of  great  importance  by 
despatching  Munir  Pasha  to  Belgrade  with  the  object  of  effecting 
a  rapprochevient  with  Servia.  King  Peter  has  been  tempted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  telegrams,  by  offers  of  political  advantages  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  greater  facilities  for  trade  by  the  route  to  Salonika.  The 
growing  desire  of  the  Porte  to  isolate  Bulgaria  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  that  formidable  little  Power.  Bulgaria  can 
put  320,000  men  in  the  field,  and  trains  more  soldiers  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  population  than  any  other  country.  Backed  by  the 
benevolent  neutrality  of  Eoumania  and  Servia,  she  could  face 
with  a  stout  heart,  if  not  with  a  light  one,  a  single-handed  struggle 
with  Turkey.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  were  attacked  simultane¬ 
ously  by  Ottoman  forces  and  one  of  her  Christian  neighbours,  her 
position  would  be  utterly  desperate.  Even  though  the  loss  of  M. 
Petkoff ’s  sure  grip  will  be  severely  felt,  we  may  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Sofia  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  forced  into  adven¬ 
tures.  Bulgaria’s  true  policy  is  to  watch  and  wait.  Time  is  upon 
her  side  because  her  people,  among  all  the  Balkan  races,  orate 
least  and  work  best.  In  the  thirty  years  since  the  war  of  liberation, 
they  have  made  extraordinary  strides,  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  the  beginnings  of  Prussia.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Fremdenhlatt,  in  an  article  obviously  expressing  official  views  at 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  sharply  rebukes  the  Macedonian  emi¬ 
grants  in  Bulgaria,  who  recently  presented  an  address  to  Sir  Henrj 
Campbell-Bannerman.  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  organ  declares  that 
Macedonian  autonomy  under  a  Christian  governor  is  a  programme 
which  could  not  be  realised  except  after  w^ar  with  Turkey,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  The  reforms, 
fillipped  forward  at  intervals  by  such  notes  as  the  six  Powers  have 
again  presented,  are  making  feeble  but  undoubted  progress.  Mace¬ 
donia  will  continue  the  present  dragging  and  groaning  movement 
towards  ultimate  autonomy,  and  will  remain  under  Turkish  suze¬ 
rainty  until  the  wisdom  of  the  Powers  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
statxis  quo  gives  way  of  itself  like  ice  that  breaks  up  in  the  night. 

*  * 

* 

The  fall  of  the  unspeakable  Pasha,  Fehim,  promises  to  have  valu¬ 
able  consequences  for  British  trade  and  influence  in  Turkey,  and  at  the 
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moment  German  influence  is  suffering  severely  for  its  most  creditable 
achievement.  These  are  the  ironies  of  the  East.  In  an  important  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman,  wrathfully  criticised  in  the  German 
Press,  the  Sultan  has  expressed  his  anxious  desire  for  improved 
relations  wdth  this  country.  Every  thinking  politician  must  desire 
that  his  appeal  may  not  pass  unheeded.  In  Macedonia  we  have 
found  our  true  policy  of  renouncing  independent  initiative,  and 
assisting  Austria  and  Itussia  by  willing  agreement  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestion.  We  can  never  again  use  force  in  Turkish  affains.  It  is  the 
more  desirable  that  we  should  once  more  be  able  to  use  influence.  We 
have  gained  nothing  by  persistence  in  a  policy  of  impotent  menace 
and  indiscriminate  invective,  but  Turkey  has  lost  much.  Commer¬ 
cially  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  hostile  tariff  has  caused  us 
more  loss  than  we  have  suffered  by  the  Sultan’s  hostile  use  of  his 
power  to  grant  or  withhold  concessions. 

A  better  era  has  opened  under  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  in  the  last 
few  weeks  British  enterprise  in  Turkey  seems  to  have  emerged 
definitely  from  eclipse.  In  the  first  place,  an  Anglo-I’rench  syndi¬ 
cate,  supported  by  the  Bank  of  England,  has  purchased  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  quays.  Among  the  three  British  directors  is  Sir  Edward 
Law,  the  ablest  of  Indian  finance  Ministers  in  recent  years,  and  the 
appointment  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  interests  of  this 
country  will  be  represented  with  decision  and  knowledge.  The 
quays  have  been  built  since  1894,  both  upon  the  Galata  and  the 
Stainboul  sides  of  the  harbour,  and  spacious  warehouses  are  now 
to  be  added.  Vigorous  development  is  needed  to  form  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  rival  port  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  Haidar- 
Pasha,  which  forms  the  terminus  of  the  completed  sections  of  the 
Bagdad  Hailway,  and  is  wholly  in  German  hands.  A  little  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  every  great  business  undertaking  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  in  British  hands.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Aidin  Railway,  still  the  only  line  which  pays  its  way  without  a 
kilometric  guarantee,  all  the  enterprises  we  founded  have  been 
transfen-ed  to  our  competitors,  and  for  many  years  all  new  conces¬ 
sions  have  been  gained  by  them.  To  find  the  Foreign  Office  thinking 
seriously  of  the  interests  of  trade  is  another  proof  that  we  may  have 
made  considerable  progress  towards  national  efficiency  since  the 
iSouth  African  War  and  Air.  Chamberlain’s  awakening  campaign. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  German  financiers  who  endeavoured  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  new  Quays’  Syndicate  found  no  favour  at  Yildiz.  In  view 
of  future  possibilities  in  connection  with  the  Bagdad  Railway,  we 
have  secured  a  guarantee  against  differential  treatment. 

In  the  next  place  the  Lynch  Company  has  at  last  been  granted  the 
right  to  place  an  additional  steamer  upon  the  Tigris,  where  three 
vessels  will  be  kept  running  instead  of  two  as  now.  When  we 
remember  that  the  Aidin  Railway  some  months  ago  obtained  per¬ 
mission  for  some  useful  extensions,  wdiich  German  influence  for  a 
number  of  years  had  successfully  opposed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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Berlin  has  some  reason  for  disquiet.  It  has  no  reason,  however, 
for  complaint,  and  among  Turks  of  the  best  class  who  have  never 
lost  their  old  feeling  for  this  country,  the  Sultan’s  new  departure 
has  been  welcomed  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  In  return.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  finally  consented  to  the  increase  of  the  Turkish 
Customs  by  3  per  cent.,  but  he  has  made  a  sound  bargain.  He  has 
placed  the  Porte  on  probation  by  granting  the  increase  for  seven  years 
only,  and  has  reserved  for  this  country  alone  the  right  to  cancel 
the  arrangement  at  any  time  in  case  of  serious  failure  to  fulfil  the 
stringent  conditions  for  which  he  has  stipulated. 

*  « 

* 

The  second  Duma,  as  was  to  be  desired  by  all  sane  friends  of 
Russian  progress,  is  mUch  duller  than  the  last,  but  it  seems 
destined,  on  the  whole,  for  a  briefer  existence  and  an  even  more 
inglorious  end.  The  results  of  the  elections  when  the  Duma  was 
opened  on  iMarch  5th — though  even  then  not  complete — showed  a 
sw'eeping  change  in  the  balance  of  parties.  The  Constitutional  Demo¬ 
crats  and  their  immediate  allies  numbered  three-fourths  of  the  last 
Chamber.  They  form  only  a  quarter  of  the  new'  one.  The  mon¬ 
archical  Right,  which  wms  an  insignificant  fraction,  now  counts  110 
deputies.  The  Poles  have  44 ;  the  Kadets  still  muster  115.  The 
remainder  of  the  seats,  or  nearly  half  the  whole — 200  out  of  460— 
are  held  by  the  revolutionary  Socialists  or  communist  peasants  of 
the  Left.  These  figures  have  only  to  be  set  out  to  show  how  slender 
is  the  prospect  of  successful  co-operation  between  the  Tsar’s 
Government  and  a  Parliament  half  consisting  of  politicians  who 
desire  violent  change  and  have  no  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
Constitutional  development.  The  opening  proceedings  made  a 
deceptively  good  impression.  IM.  Golovin,  the  candidate  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  thei’e  could  have  been  no  better  choice.  He  is  only 
forty,  but  vigorous,  practical,  and  business-like,  and  made  his  repu¬ 
tation  some  years  ago  as  chairman  of  the  Moscow  Zemstvo.  In 
spite  of  the  new  president’s  satisfactory  interview'  w’ith  the  Tsar,  the 
following  sittings  were  ominous.  The  vice-presidents  and  secre¬ 
taries  were  chosen  exclusively  from  the  Socialists — that  is,  let  it  be 
alway's  remembered,  from  the  anti-monarchical  elements — and  by  a 
breach  of  the  usual  and  wise  rules  of  Parliamentary  courtesy  tbe 
Right  were  not  allow'ed  to  elect  a  single  representative  to  the  honor¬ 
ary  positions.  A  far  worse  impression  w'as  created  by  the  fact  that 
when  cheers  were  called  for  the  Tsar  only  the  members  of  the  Eight 
rose  in  their  places.  Even  the  Kadets  made  the  gross  mistake  of 
refusing  to  move,  and  from  that  moment  the  second  Duma  was  what 
actuaries  would  call  “  a  bad  life.”  Rumours  have,  of  course, 
changed  from  day  to  day.  Now  another  dissolution  was  said  to  be 
imminent.  Again  IM.  Stolypin  w'as  reported  as  being  determined  to 
persevere  to  the  last  possible  moment  in  the  sincere  effort  to  work 
with  the  new  Chamber.  The  day  appointed  for  the  ^Ministerial  de- 
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migration  was  awaited  with  the  greatest  suspense.  M.  Stolypin’s 
statement  w^as  to  have  been  made  on  Friday,  March  15th.  Deputies 
and  spectators  made  their  way  to  the  Taurida  Palace  in  expectation 
of  a  dramatic  scene.  They  were  confronted  by  a  Legislative  Chamber 
which  a  strange  incident  had  turned  into  a  scene  of  ruin.  The  ceiling 
had  fallen  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  disaster  had 
occurred  a  few  hours  later  hundreds  of  deputies  would  have  lost 
their  lives.  The  accident  was  a  proof  of  the  incorrigible  carelessness 
of  the  Russian  bureaucracy,  for  the  ceiling  was  known  to  be  unsafe. 
An  equal  proof  of  the  incorrigible  fanaticism  of  the  Left  was  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  Socialist  deputies  for  St.  Petersburg  that 
“stronger  ceilings  were  provided  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.” 

♦  * 

* 

The  Duma  has  been  provided  with  a  temporary  place  of  meeting 
in  the  Nobles  Hall,  where  the  Premier  delivered  his  postponed  state¬ 
ment  on  Tuesday,  March  19th.  M.  Stolypin,  in  a  speech  full  of  his 
usual  courage  and  rather  uninspired  good  sense,  declared  that  Russia 
“  must  be  transformed  into  a  Constitutional  State.”  He  reminded 
his  hearers  that  reconstruction  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  that  the  very 
foundations  of  a  new  order  have  yet  to  be  laid;  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  exceptional  laws  wall  continue  to  be  to  a  great  extent  a 
practical  necessity.  The  Government  programme  announces  the 
abolition  of  administrative  exile,  reform  of  local  government,  improve¬ 
ment  of  judicial  procedure,  free  education,  social  legislation  for  the 
workers,  and  sweeping  Land  Acts.  The  Kadets  remained  silent, 
however,  while  the  extremists  raged  in  that  strange  vein  of  furious 
triviality  characteristic  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement.  AI. 
Stolypin,  in  reply,  said  that  these  Jacobin  ravings  meant  “Hands 
up,”  and  that  his  plain  answer  wms,  “We  are  not  to  be  frightened.” 
The  Russian  Premier  is  something  more,  though  not  much  more, 
than  a  mediocrity,  but  he  is  very  much  of  a  man.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  he  sincerely  desires  to  work  with  the  Duma.  Nevertheless,  a 
passing  mood  of  optimism  has  been  succeeded  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  experienced  observers  of  Russian  affairs  by  the  conviction  that 
the  second  Duma  cannot  last.  The  only  sure  hope  for  Russia  lies  in  a 
decisively  Liberal  majority  upon  a  genuine  monarchical  basis ;  and  this 
is  what  the  first  General  Election  did  not  produce,  and  what  the 
second  has  not  created.  The  Centre  Party,  the  Kadets,  have  been 
more  cautious  than  in  the  last  Duma,  but  have  been  proportionally 
more  impotent.  A  large  portion  of  the  Right  consists  of  Jew  baiters 
and  pogrom-makers,  who  are  rabidly  monarchical  indeed,  but  are  not 
Constitutional.  They  desire  to  destroy  the  Duma  as  the  Socialists 
wish  to  overturn  the  throne,  and  they  regard  AI.  Stolypin  as  an 
innovator,  while  the  Socialists  regard  him  as  a  reactionary.  It 
seems  unlikely  in  these  circumstances  that  any  steady  majority  can 
be  formed  capable  of  carrying  out  a  constructive  programme.  No 
one,  however,  can  attempt  to  prophesy  until  a  few  working  sittings 
have  been  held.  If  the  Duma  fails,  and  AI.  Stolypin  attempts  a 
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Pride’s  Purge  of  revolutionary  elements  by  narrowing  the  franchise 
there  would  be  considerable  justification  for  his  action.  The 
Government  is  tempted  by  the  knowdedge  that  a  great  party  of  the 
Right  has  been  already  created,  and  by  the  belief  that  another  dis¬ 
solution  under  a  restricted  suffrage  might  result  at  last  in  a  firm 
Constitutional  majority. 

*  * 

* 

In  the  meantime,  the  chaos  of  famine  and  crime  in  which  the 
country  is  plunged  defies  description.  In  the  period  from  the 
Russian  New  Year  to  the  middle  of  IMarch  there  were  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  alorie  eighty-eight  murders,  mostly  committed  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  The  St.  Petersburg  newspapers  report  from  every  part  of  the 
provinces  a  ghastly  tale  of  assassination,  mutilation,  and  robbery. 
From  a  single  number  of  the  Novoe  Vremya  the  following  are 
typical  items: — “A  bomb  thrown  at  the  Commandant  of  the 
fortress  of  Sebastopol :  the  General  injured  in  both  feet.  ...  In 
Warsaw  two  bombs  have  been  flung:  the  first  into  the  house  of  the 
director  of  the  gymnasium.  Prince  Argetinski  Dolgorukoff,  no  one 
being  wounded ;  the  second  bomb  tore  away  both  hands  of  the  work¬ 
man  Shmotshkoff.”  In  the  south-eastern  provinces  hunger  and 
disease  are  wasting  the  people,  and  where  peasants  are  not  burning 
down  their  huts  for  fuel,  starving  animals  eat  the  thatch  for  food. 
Is  it  impossible  for  M.  Stolypin  to  appeal  to  all  parties  in  the  Duma 
for  a  truce  of  God  until  means  have  been  devised  to  help  the  famine- 
stricken  districts?  The  majority  would  probably  reply  that  there 
can  be  no  truce  of  God,  if  it  means  even  the  temporary  acceptance 
of  the  Tsar’s  Government.  But  the  attempt  ought  to  be  made. 
Defective  as  the  autocratic  executive  remains,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  any  possible  Parliamentary 
Cabinet  w'ould  be  more  competent.  The  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  are 
now  struggling  with  sincere  purpose  against  the  difficulties  of  an 
appalling  situation;  and  those  who  have  not  yet  unlearned  the 
sentimental  rhetoric  of  last  year  wdll  come  nearer  to  grasping  the 
grim  reality  of  Russian  conditions  if  they  remember  that  a  Kadet 
Cabinet  would  find  itself  opposed  to  an  Anarchist  majority.  Re¬ 
sponsible  government  at  the  present  moment  would  mean  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  Government.  The  Constitutional  Democrats  hardly  realised 
last  year  that  there  was  a  suicidal  logic  in  their  principles.  When 
cheers  were  called  for  the  Tsar,  they  ought  to  have  risen,  if  only 
because  he  had  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their  principles! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


WHICH  PRESENTS  THE  VIEW  OF  MISS  HARRIET  MOON. 

That  dinner-party  had  been  in  the  second  week  of  February,  at 
•hich  time  also  we  must  place  that  crying  letter  of  Miss  Chambre’s 
to  Mary  Fox — the  “  Love  me,  Mary,  love  me  still  ”  letter — as  I 
suspect;  and  that  other  which  records  the  disgraceful  truth.  Why, 
being  the  girl  we  know  her,  she  did  not  “  have  it  out  ”  with  old  Lady 
Morfa  has  now  to  be  explained.  She  had  already  had  a  passage  of 
arms  with  her,  the  reader  will  recollect,  over  the  cow^ering  form 
of  Miss  Harriet  Moon,  and  had  been  victorious  in  that  encounter. 
Here  she  had  a  stronger  case,  and  was  herself  the  stronger  for  victory ; 
and  yet  she  contented  herself  with  outpourings  to  a  Mary  Fox ! 

Well,  first  of  all,  she  had  to  make  sure  of  her  ground;  she  had  to 
find  out  the  wdiole  of  the  story  as  we  know  it  now.  She  must  inter¬ 
rogate  Jacob  Jacobs,  Progers,  a  housemaid  who  had  seen  the  traged}' 
from  an  attic  window;  she  must  learn  that  his  lordship  had  been 
tipsy,  and  his  language  “very  free.’’  She  must  find  out  from 
Bob  Ranald  what  he  had  at  first  withheld,  that  David  Vernour 
was  an  exceptional  butcher — a  politician  who  was  welcome  at  Wimble¬ 
don,  a  strong  speaker,  a  superior  young  man.  He  had  taught  himself 
French,  to  read  Rousseau,  Latin,  “  to  break  his  teeth  on  Livy.’’ 
The  Government  was  said  to  have  an  eye  on  him,  and  this  case  of 
his  imprisonment  was  interesting  Cobbett.  A  “  man  called  Hazlitt  ’’ 
was  said  to  be  foaming  at  the  mouth  on  his  account  at  Winterslow,  in 
Wilts,  and  Lord  Sandgate,  a  vehement  nobleman,  was  prepared  to 
use  him  as  a  flail  for  the  Westminster  threshing-floor,  if  he  could  get 
no  better.  Ranald  had  communicated  with  the  prisoner,  had  seen 
him  twice,  and  had  heard  from  him.  He  showed  IMiss  Chambre  a 
letter  from  him,  excellently  turned,  firm  in  tone  and  full  of  spirit. 
She  saw,  in  her  mind’s  eye,  the  young  man  waiting  that — saw  the 
stiff  set  of  his  head,  the  proud  eyes  of  him  which  “  look  through  you 
and  see  that  you  are  nothing.’’  She  was  intensely  interested,  full 
of  passion  for  justice — and  yet  she  did  nothing.  She  did  less  than 
nothing:  she  was  even  civil  to  Uncle  Morfa,  believing  him  a  sorry 
little  knave,  and  meek  to  her  grandmamma,  who,  she  was  sure,  was 
a  wicked  old  woman.  She  went  about  as  usual  from  ball  to  ball, 
gathering  tributes  and  dispensing  smiles.  Dinners  to  Princes  of 
^^ales,  signal  honours  of  an  alcove,  dubious  honours  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
black  eyes,  duchesses’  routs,  compliments  to  her  beauty,  men  of 
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fashion,  wits,  dandies,  macaronis  in  circles  or  half  circles  about  her 
chair,  boxes  at  the  opera,  hats  off  in  the  park,  queen’s  kisses,  prin¬ 
cesses’  kisses — all  done  under  the  approving  eyes  of  an  old  wolfish 
grandmamma  who — and  she  knew  it  now — had  hated  her  father, 
scorned  her  mother,  bullied  a  thin  Hari'ict,  and  was  now  deliberately 
keeping  an  injured  man  untried  in  gaol,  and  intended  to  keep  him 
there !  There  were  hours  of  the  day,  hours  in  the  night,  when  Miss 
Chambre  felt  her  cheeks  on  fire,  and  suffered  such  tumult  at  the 
heart  that  she  knew  not  where  to  turn.  How  was  this  to  be  ex¬ 
plained?  Why  did  her  heart  beat,  and  why  did  she  say  nothing? 
The  explanation  is  a  simple  one,  and  I  am  coming  to  it. 

First  of  all,  it  had  become  certain  that  Vernour  was  to  be  kept  in 
gaol,  and  not  brought  to  trial  until  Caryll  House  chose.  She 
gathered  this  beyond  doubt  by  overhearing  grandmamma  in  talk 
with  Uncle  IMorfa.  It  was  in  the  library,  a  long  room  of  many  bays. 
She  had  come  in  for  a  book.  Lord  Morfa  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  ;  her  ladyship,  crutch  in  hand,  was  upright  in  a  chair. 

“Do  nothing,  lloddy.’’ — This  was  the  lady. — “Leave  the 
matter  in  my  hands.  The  man  must  be  punished  in  the  proper  way.” 

“  Very  well,  ma'am — only,  mind  you,  I’ve  told  you  what’s  going 
on.  The  Hadicals  have  taken  it  up.  Cobbett’s  at  it,  and  Sandgate’s 
asking  questions  in  the  House.’’ 

“  That  is  excellent.  Then  Ministers  must  answer  them.  No  doubt 
the  man’s  a  Jacobin.’’ 

“  No  doubt  at  all,’’  said  Lord  IMorfa.  “  I  happen  to  know  he  is.” 

“  If  anything  more  is  said  in  the  House,  I’ll  see  that  Mr.  Percival 
is  properly  instructed.  You  are  ill — Lord  Edlogan’s  ill:  nothing  can 
be  done.  Bail  is  out  of  the  question.’’ 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,  ma’am.  Upon  my  honour - ’’ 

“  Pardon  me,  Roddy,  but  I  know  perfectly  well.  I  have  been 
accustomed  all  my  life  to  deal  with  persons  of  the  sort.’’ 

Miss  Herm.ia  IMary  left  the  library  bookless,  and  in  a  tempest  of 
feeling.  Nothing  she  had  ever  heard  of — not  Lord  Edward’s  death 
in  Newgate — equalled  the  purposed  tyranny  of  this.  What  would 
Captain  Ranald  say  to  it?  What,  alas!  could  he  do  but  impotently 
rage  and  appeal  to  a  pitiless  Heaven?  She  paced  the  long  corridors 
of  Caryll  House,  ranged  the  suite  of  drawing-roms,  those  famous 
yellow  silk-damask  rooms,  mirrored,  gilt-chaired,  glassy-floored:  she 
felt  like  a  panther  in  a  cage.  Had  her  eye  roamed  that  cedared 
garden  and  seen  that  gap  in  the  w'all  of  spikes  it  is  not  impossible 
that  she  would  have  fled  the  shameful  scene.  Luckily  for  herself  she 
did  not,  but  did,  instead,  a  much  more  ordinary  thing.  She  talked; 
girls  must  talk;  and  there  was  nobody  but  Harriet  Moon.  Talking 
to  Harriet,  she  got  a  slap  on  the  cheek — a  tonic  slap. 

A  thin  and  pale  girl  w’as  this  Harriet,  with  abundance  of  dark  hair, 
a  pathetic  mouth,  and  the  most  pleading  brown  eyes  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life.  Bound  hand  and  foot  to  Lady  Morfa,  she  was  a  slave, 
who  did  her  best  to  keep  her  soul  alive  in  her  body,  but  did  it,  as 
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she  was  forced,  in  furtive  w'ays  of  her  own  which  did  not  always 
commend  themselves  to  her  new-found  champion.  But  what  little 
she  had  been  able  to  win  for  herself  she  had  won  by  waiting  for  it ; 
she  was  cautious,  because  she  was  timid,  and  reticent  in  self-defence. 
She  was  really  grateful  to  HeiTnia,  and  fond  of  her  as  far  as  she 
could  afford,  but  she  would  show'  neither  gratitude  nor  affection  until 
thev  were  demanded  of  her.  Although  she  allow'ed  herself  to  be 
kissed,  and  liked  kissing  as  much  as  anybody,  she  w'ould  never  kiss 
back  unless  she  was  invited.  Perhaps  she  thought  to  enhance  the 
value  of  her  kisses  when  they  came  by  this  means — but  Miss  Hermia 
found  that  sort  of  thing  a  bore.  And  so  was  it  a  great  bore  that 
Harriet  could  hardly  be  forced  to  speak  her  real  mind.  The  more  of 
a  mind  she  had  the  less  easily  could  she  be  forced.  She  uttered  her¬ 
self  like  the  personages  of  modern  novels,  ending  her  sentences  with 
dashes. 

Interrogated,  then,  with  passion  upon  the  butcher’s  wrongs  and 
rights,  she  had  a  very  scared  look  in  her  brown  eyes,  and  shrank 
visibly  from  committing  herself  upon  them.  But  to  direct  questions 
of  the  Yes  or  No  order  she  had  to  reply  that  it  was  all  quite  true. 
Her  ladyship  did  intend  that  Vernour  should  stop  in  prison;  bail  was 
to  be  refused,  and  not  a  sixpence  paid  for  the  horse — for  the  present. 
How  long  could  this  go  on?  She  really  hardly  knew.  Her  lady¬ 
ship  would  decide  w’hen  the  young  man  was  sufficiently  punished. 
Punished!  Yes,  Miss  Chambre  might  be  assured  that  punishment 
was  intended. 

Miss  Chambre  found  herself  trembling  in  front  of  Harriet. 

“  Are  you  sure  of  this?  ” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Chambre,  quite  sure.” 

“  But — oh.  Heaven  I  What’s  to  be  done?  ” 

“I  really  could  not  say.  Miss  Chambre.” 

Hermia  stamped  her  foot.  ‘‘  You  madden  me  with  your  ‘  Miss 
Chambre.’  Why,  the  man’s  horse  was  killed — killed  by  Lord  Morfa 
—hilled,  Harriet  1  ” 

Harriet’s  brown  eyes  were  veiled  by  her  fine,  curved  lashes.  She 
coloured  slightly — a  suffusion  under  the  skin:  no  more.  ‘‘I  have 
heard  that  it  was  so.  ’  ’ 

“  And  do  you  tell  me  now  that  nothing  is  to  be  said  of  that — no 
admission,  no  apology?  ” 

“  Apology  !  Oh,  no,  indeed — none.  ”  Harriet  was  now  bold  enough 
to  look  at  her  flaming  friend.  ”  Her  ladyship  is  convinced  of  a  plot 
—some  political  conspiracy  against  the  family.  I  am  sure  she  will  do 
nothing  now.  Her  ladyship  is  very  angry  that  any  fuss  has  been 
made — any  notice  taken  at  all.  Those  things — publicity,  especially 
—always  make  her  indignant.” 

Hermia  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  I  think  grandmamma  must  be 
out  of  her  senses.  I  really  do,  Harriet.  She  appears  to  believe 
that  she  can  treat  people  worse  than  cattle.  I  shall  tell  her  so.  I 
shall!  Oh,  Harriet,  what  can  I  do?” 
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Harriet  made  very  free.  “  If  you  please — if  you  will  excuse 
me - ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Say  anything.” 

“  I  do  hope  that  you  will  say  nothing,  do  nothing  at  all.  Great 
harm  would  come  of  it.  Her  ladyship  is  peculiar,  and  expresses 
herself — occasionally — ”  She  succumbed  in  confusion.  Hermia 
opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“Expresses  herself — !  Why  should  she  not?  Do  you  mean 
against  me?  Why  not?  What  could  she  say,  but  call  me  a  little 
Jacobin,  or  tell  me  not  to  talk  rubbish?  Do  you  think  I  should 
mind  that?  ” 

No — it  evidently  was  not  that;  it  was  worse,  much  worse.  Harriet 
really  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  what  it  was;  but  of  this  she 
was  sure.  Miss  Chambre  would  rue  the  day  when  she  spoke  to  her 
ladyship  about  Vemour’s  horse.  If  she  had  wished  to  be  bayed  like 
a  hunted  stag,  she  had  her  desire ;  for  now  she  was  made  to  speak. 

Holding  her  bosom,  staring  with  her  big  eyes,  she  stammered 
out  her  reading  of  Lady  Morfa’s  mind.  “  Her  ladyship  would  say— 
oh,  how  can  I  tell  you?  I  have  no  right — I  ought  not!  But  I  wish 
to  save  you — you  have  been  so  good  to  me — Hermia !  I  may  call 
you  that!”  She  was  now  in  tears,  so  plainly  distressed  that  it 
seemed  cruel  to  go  on;  but  Hermia  was  unrelenting,  though  kind 
about  it. 

“  Please  tell  me  what  you  mean,  Harriet — and  don’t  suppose  that 
I  shall  misunderstand  you.  I  am  sure  you  mean  me  a  service.” 

Miss  IMoon  called  heaven  to  witness  the  purity  of  her  intentions, 
and  with  sobs  proceeded.  “  Her  ladyship  would  say — dear  Hermia, 
forgive  your  friend — that  the  man  was  quite  a  common  person,  but 
that,  of  course,  he  was  very  handsome — and  that  you — that  you 
had  remarked  upon  that — and — that  it  was  all  very  evident — ”  and 
hereupon  she  dissolved  into  a  heap  on  the  carpet. 

IMiss  Chambre ’s  most  baffling  quality  was  her  simplicity.  It  was 
real  simplicity;  she  read  things  as  they  were  spelt.  To  this  uncom¬ 
fortable  avowal  of  Harriet’s,  then,  she  replied  with  a  fit  of  ponder¬ 
ing,  and  the  disconcerting  admission,  “  Well,  but  he  was  handsome, 
remarkably  so,  I  thought.  And  what,  pray — ?”  but  there  she 
stopped  in  answer  to  a  look  from  Harriet’s  eyes,  directed  at  her 
from  the  floor — a  look  which  she  had  never  seen  in  any  eyes  before, 
an  educated,  experienced  look — which  she  could  read  without  any 
spelling  at  all,  by  the  instinct  which  young  women  have  and  dont 
need  to  learn.  And  as  she  received  this  look,  she  started  as  if 
she  had  been  whipped  over  the  face — started  and  stared,  and  stood 
wondering,  while  the  hot  colour  slowly  tided  over  her,  from  the 
neck  upwards  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  And  then  to  her  fierceness 
succeeded  mildness ;  and  then  she  turned  and  slowly  left  the  room. 

As  for  Harriet  IMoon,  it  is  to  be  observed  of  her  that  she  rose  from 
the  carpet,  and  for  some  time  after  her  friend  had  left  her  walked 
the  room  in  great  agitation,  with  her  arms  crossed  over  her  bosom, 
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as  if  to  hug  her  thought.  Her  sobbing  had  ceased,  her  eyes  were 
bright,  but  not  with  tears.  Occasionally  she  lifted  them  to  heaven, 
or,  let  me  say,  the  ceiling;  and  at  such  times  her  face  wore  the  sort 
of  expression  one  would  look  for  in  that  of  a  virgin  martyr. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  MISS  CIIAMBRE  VEILS  HER  BLUSHES. 

A  YOUNG,  ardent,  and  pretty  lady  may  decide  that  her  grand¬ 
mamma  is  a  vulgar-minded  old  woman  and  rather  horrible,  and  yet, 
almost  in  the  same  flash  of  indignation,  clearly  see  that  the  less 
scope  she  offers  to  that  vulgar  mind  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
Love  of  justice,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  fine  thing,  for  the  which 
one  should  gladly  go  through  fire  and  water;  but  how  when  the  fire 
is  in  the  cheeks?  How  when  the  eyes  are  to  be  drowned?  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  the  noblest  passion  of  women  is  the  one  which 
they  can  least  bear  to  have  imputed. 

When  Miss  Hermia  IVIary  decided — as  she  did  without  knowing 
it— that  the  victim  must  languish  in  his  chains  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  was  right.  Burning  cheeks, 
flames  of  indignation  are  a  credit  to  a  lady,  and  most  becoming; 
but  she  must  be  sure  that  the  fires  are  vestal,  she  cannot  afford 
a  hint  against  their  honesty.  Indeed,  the  moment  that  hint  is 
possible,  they  cease  to  become  honest :  a  hard  saying,  but  so  it  is  in 
this  world.  Now,  at  Harriet’s  interpretation  of  her  grandmamma  s 
mind,  Miss  Chambre  had  been  first  amazed,  then  scornful,  then 
indignant;  but  at  the  discovery  of  her  educated  look,  that  piercing 
look  of  an  intelligence  beyond  her  own,  she  had  blushed  and  been 
mild.  She  had  come  into  conflict  with  something  unsurmised,  and 
it  had  quelled  her.  A  seed  of  doubt  had  been  sown  in  the  garden- 
plot  of  her  mind.  Like  Eve  in  another  garden  long  ago,  she  could 
no  longer  be  as  she  had  been  now  that  she  knew  herself.  Like  Eve 
in  that  garden  of  long  ago,  she  ran  sheltering  info  the  brake,  and 
made  herself  an  apron  of  leaves. 

I  can’t  pretend  to  interpret  what  does  not  exist.  How  can  I 
say  what  her  private  mind  was  when  the  wild  young  creature, 
panic-struck,  w'as  cowering  in  covert?  I  don’t  suppose  she  dared 
think  at  all;  but  this  much  I  know,  that  she  was  very  conscious  of 
changed  relations  with  some  of  her  little  world;  that,  for  once, 
she  went  in  awe  of  her  grandmother ;  that  she  was  no  longer  anxious 
to  hear  Captain  Ranald  upon  the  superiority  of  Vernour;  that  she 
wished  Lord  Rodono  to  talk  about  himself;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  drawn  nearer  to  !Miss  Harriet  !Moon — to  become 
friend  rather  than  patroness.  She  did  what  she  had  never  done  in 
her  life  before — even  with  Alary  Fox — she  talked  with  Harriet  of 
Lord  Rodono’s  attentions,  which  were  becoming  marked,  and  of 
other  allied  topics.  Love-affairs  had  been  abstractions  to  her  hither¬ 
to,  the  conventions  of  novehsts  and  poets,  about  as  pertinent  to  life 
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as  the  blue  roses  and  blood-red  leaves  upon  the  chintzes  of  your 
bed.  But  now  you  talked  of  them  under  your  breath,  and  best  in 
the  twilight  under  the  kindly  flicker  of  the  fire;  now  you  became 
curiously  interested;  you  wondered,  you  paused  to  wonder,  and  with 
a  sigh  gave  over.  And  Harriet  proved  to  be  an  expert;  so  Harriet 
grew.  The  change  in  Harriet  herself,  too,  was  very  subtle;  a 
little  more  decision,  a  good  deal  more  ease.  She  w'as  more  demon¬ 
strative,  she  kissed  more;  sometimes  she  touched  Hermia’s  cheek, 
a  little  stroking  movement;  and  sometimes  her  arm  would  steal 
round  Hermia’s  waist,  and  she  would  w’hisper.  She  wms  very  dis¬ 
creet;  there  was  no  question  of  involving  her  friend  in  a  common 
guilty  secret;  the  change  in  her  was  very  subtle,  but  it  was  there. 

All  this  time — not  a  word  to  Mary  Fox  in  Kilbride  of  the  wrongs 
of  Vemour  and  his  murdered  horse. 

But  there  may  have  been  another  reason  for  that,  since,  about 
this  end  of  February,  there  arose  and  spread  over  London  a  cloud 
of  thick  darkness  which  may  well  have  swallowed  up  such  troubles, 
A  squalid  romance,  festering  long  in  semi-secret,  came  to  a  head, 
and  was  rent.  It  poisoned  the  moral  atmosphere ;  the  soul  sickened 
of  that  which  it  must  breathe  or  die.  What  was  Honour  if  a  Duke 
of  York  could  speak  of  it  as  his?  What  was  Love  if  a  Mary  Ann 
Clark  could  enjoy  it?  What  w’as  the  Justice  worth  whose  ministers 
bandied  quips  with  the  criminal;  and  what  Eefoi*m  when  its  cham¬ 
pions  were  leagued  with  a  shameless  merchant  of  herself  ?  Stultifying 
questions  which  the  cleanest  had  to  ask  themselves  in  that  tainted 
London  of  February  and  INIarch,  when  the  towm  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  Mrs.  Clark,  the  liival  Princes,  Colonel  Wardle,  and  Lord  Sand- 
gate;  when  Throne,  Church,  Legislature,  and  Executive  alike  un¬ 
covered  their  sores,  and  there  seemed  no  difference  in  corruption 
between  arraigners  and  arraigned.  What  wonder  if  a  young  Eve, 
cowering  in  covert,  was  terrified  out  of  her  new^-bought  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  wLen  evil  boasted  of  its  goodness,  and  goodness 
flaunted  its  core  of  evil? 

In  great  Whig  houses  there  was  much  appetite  for  the  offal 
cast  up.  The  Whigs,  like  Pilate,  had  washed  their  hands  of 
Princes,  and  could  afford  to  be  merry  at  their  expense.  Old  Lady 
Morfa  and  her  friends  bickered  over  the  affair  like  moulting  eagles 
at  a  carrion,  and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  the  details  of  their 
feast.  It  was  an  age  of  strong  stomachs,  but  we  must  suppose  that 
young  ones  like  our  Miss  Hermia  were  troubled  with  qualms.  Xo- 
thing  of  the  sort  could  hinder  Lady  Morfa.  She  discussed  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Danae  of  Gloucester  Place  in  season  and  out.  She 
said  of  the  Duke — Charles  Fitz-Payn  reports  it — that  you  could 
expect  no  more  of  persons  who  could  eat — and  over-eat — in  public 
than  that  they  should  occasionally  be  sick  in  public;  and  for  her 
part,  she  failed  to  see  that  the  relief  was  more  disgusting  than 
the  disease.  This  was  said  to  Lord  Crowland,  who,  whatever  he  may 
have  thought  of  its  taste,  did  not  choose  to  impugn  its  truth.  But 
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he  was  doubtful,  he  said,  whether  the  present  deplorable  penance 
was  remedial.  “  I  don’t  attempt,”  he  said,  “  to  disguise  from 
vou  my  opinion  of  the  Exalted  Personage — nor  of  all  such  Person- 
acres.  I  think  it  a  safe  inference  to  draw,  that  a  king  may  be 
dau^erous  because  he  must  be  ridiculous.  Now,  if  by  House  of 
Commons’  pleasantries  you  show  him  to  be  preposterous,  the  possible 
danger  becomes  a  certainty.” 

But  Lady  Morfa  scouted  danger.  ‘  ‘  Dangerous !  To  exhibit  a 
poltroon!  How  can  it  be  dangerous?  Do  we  not  exist  by  maintain¬ 
ing  it?  We  brought  them  in  as  much  for  this  kind  of  performance 
as  for  any  other  that  I  can  call  to  mind  at  the  moment.” 

“  Helot-kings,”  murmured  Fitz-Payn,  who  had  been  dining  at  the 
house.  ‘‘  Helot-kings,  eh?  ” 

‘‘Precisely,”  said  her  ladyship,  sipping  her  tea.  ‘‘Helot-kings 
sooner  than  helot-people.  We  foresaw  that  in  ’b9.”  She  meant 
1689,  of  course,  the  date  of  the  liedemption  of  Mankind. 

Her  son,  the  young  Earl,  not  unconscious  that  he  had  been  plaj’^- 
ing  helot-peer  of  late,  took  a  less  magisterial  view.  Caryll  House 
was  ‘‘precious  near  ”  to  Carlton  House  in  more  senses  than  one;  and 
how  were  the  vexations  of  a  Frederick  of  York  going  to  affect  the 
comforts  of  a  George  of  Wales?  Roderick  of  Morfa  did  not  disguise 
from  his  circle  that  his  royal  fi’iend  was  unhappy.  ‘‘  Prinny  is 
touched,  ma’am,”  he  said  openly;  ‘‘he’s  badly  hit — he’ll  take  it 
hard.” 

Lord  Rodono  here  observed  that  he  was  taking  it  at  Brighton; 
but  the  Earl  had  more  anxieties  to  consider. 

‘‘  What,”  he  cried,  turning  his  suffering  face  to  the  ceiling  and 
the  chandelier,  ‘‘  What’s  going  to  come  to  Society,  ma’am,  if  women 
of  the  town  are  to  be  asked  about?  You’ll  find  your  Mrs.  Clark 
at  Lord  B — ’s  and  Lord  S — ’s;  you  raise  a  thousand  pound  for 
your  Ann  Taylor  because  she  had  a  rip  for  a  father  and  cried  in  the 
witness-box.  Damme,  and  what  I  say  is  this,  where  are  we  going 
to  be  one  of  these  days?  We  have  our  little  troubles,  j'ou  know. 
We  may  have  tears  in  the  witness-box  before  long.  If  they  can 
harry  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  I  s’pose  they  can  harry  a  peer — eh?  ” 

‘‘  Never,”  said  Lady  Morfa  firmly;  but  her  son  was  not  appeased. 

‘‘  That’s  what  Prinny  says,  ma’am.  And  Prinny’s  right,  as  he 
always  is — saving  your  presence.” 

‘‘  1  thirdv  that  His  Royal  Highness  may  leave  our  affairs  to  me,” 
said  Lady  Morfa,  with  great  decision,  and  the  conversation  dropped 
by  consent. 

If  the  private  sanctities  of  the  most  exalted  persons  are  to  be 
outraged,  if  peers  are  to  be  flouted  at  their  own  gates,  where  is  the 
British  Constitution,  and  how  is  that  to  stand?  Y"ou  attack  the 
Throne,  you  attack  the  House  of  Lords;  is  there  not  a  danger  here? 
Do  you  not  dislocate  the  Fabric?  These  were  the  questions  put  to 
Miss  Chambre  by  her  early  acquaintance,  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  poet 
and  flail  of  poets. 
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Mr.  Banks,  hovering  on  the  brink  of  the  great  Clark  affair,  and  the 
allied  topic  of  the  butcher’s  horse,  could  not  deny  himself  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  instructing  so  lovely  a  being.  ^Moreover,  it  had  been  at  her 
intercession  that  a  Norman  house,  one  of  the  most  guarded  in  London, 
had  opened  its  great  gates  to  him — not  to  dine,  it’s  true,  but  to  a 
party,  to  mingle  familiarly  with  those  who  had  dined.  He  felt  a 
glow,  and  he  exhaled  it. 

He  pointed  out  that  no  number  of  private  wrongs  could  justify  a 
public  wrong;  that  England  was  a  great  nation  whose  citadel  had 
been  reared  by  centuries  of  heroic  suffering.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
— let  it  flow,  let  it  flow !  Thus  would  the  Constitution  flourish.  The 
body-politic,  that  wondrous  harmony  of  King — Lords — Commons, 
must  endure  throughout  the  ages,  cost  what  it  might  in  the  blood  of 
beasts — he  meant  the  butcher’s  horse — or  the  groans  of  stricken  men 
— he  meant  the  butcher.  The  Constitution  was  a  lighthouse  on  a  rock 
at  sea,  upholding  the  ray  above  tumult  and  riot.  Men  might  drown  on 
their  floating  spars,  a  ship  might  founder,  and  homes  be  desolate; 
but  they  of  the  House  must  feed  the  flame — their  duty  first  and  last. 
Let  the  appointed  vestals — he  meant  Lords  !Morfa  and  Edlogan— 
see  to  it.  Public  opinion  would  support  them,  though  faction  should 
snarl — he  meant  the  butcher — and  grudge  them  service — he  meant 
the  butcher’s  horse. 

Miss  Chambre  neither  flushed  nor  paled,  having  opinions  of  her  own 
upon  these  matters,  and  being  patrician  enough  to  ignore  those  of  a 
Mr.  Banks  if  they  did  not  coincide.  I  think  that  she  was  never  so 
inveterate  a  Caryll  as  w'hen  she  played  Jacobin.  She  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  debate  with  Mr.  Banks,  and  when  Lord  Eodono 
came  up  with  a  bow  and  a  kiss  for  her  hand,  she  rose,  took  his  arm, 
and  left  the  philosopher. 

“  Who’s  your  mortified  friend?  ”  she  was  asked,  and  explained  him 
as  a  critic  who  as  good  as  owned  to  having  slain  a  poet.  Lord 
Rodono  thought  it  very  possible  that  he  had  also  eaten  him  and 
found  that  he  disagreed;  and  then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  Vernour 
and  his  horse.  That  case  was  growing  to  be  a  scandal;  here  was 
March  upon  us,  and  no  thought  of  a  trial.  It  would  end  by  making 
him  a  Radical,  he  said,  and  then  he  would  move  for  a  Habeas  Corpus. 
“  Cobbett’s  at  it  now,”  he  told  her,  “  and  is  going  to  be  nasty.  I’ll 
tell  you  how  I  know  that.  He’s  speaking  the  truth.” 

‘‘  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  not  his  practice?  ” 

”  This  is  what  I  mean.  When  Cobbett  has  a  bad  case,  he’s  not 
above  improving  it.  He’ll  drag  in  the  Orders  in  Council,  or  the  Six 
Acts,  or  Smut  in  the  Hops,  or  the  Pension  Lists — anything.  But 
here  he  feels  that  he  has  a  good  one — too  good  to  touch.  I’ll  show 
you  the  Register — pretty  strong  writing.  He  gives  the  bare  facts  in 
twenty  lines  of  print,  and  no  more.  I  tell  you  it  looks  bad.  There’s 
to  be  a  shindy.  I  feel  it  in  the  air.” 

Miss  Chambre  no  longer  faced  him  as  of  late — like  the  young 
Diana,  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  think,  as  tense  as  her  bowstring. 
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She  looked  down  at  her  foot  tracing  patterns  on  the  carpet,  and  with 
her  head  thus  hung  asked  him,  What  she  ought  to  do? 

^  The  question  flattered  him,  for  he  was  falling  in  love;  but  he  had 
nothing  heroic  to  propose.  “  Whatever  you  do  will  do  justice  harm. 
You’ll  make  it  worse  for  the  fellow ;  and  you’ll  make  the  very  mischief 
!  for  yourself.  Surely  you  see  that?  ^lotives  will  be  imputed. 

:  Look  at  this  infernal  affair  in  the  House.  Do  you  see  that  man  over 

there?  ”  She  looked  in  the  direction  intended,  and  saw  a  tall,  thin, 
and  pale  gentleman  with  intensely  black  hair  and  eyes  like  Mr. 

!  Sheridan's,  who  stood  talking  to  nobody  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

“That’s  Sandgate,”  he  told  her.  “  That’s  the  fellow  who  doesn’t 
‘  understand  that  the  Eights  of  Man  won’t  do  here.  If  he  gets  to 
■  know  that  you  are  at  loggerheads  with  your  family  in  this,  Sand- 
gate’ll  make  a  handle  of  you  without  mercy.  He’s  a  fanatic — he’s 
dangerous  because  he’s  no  scruples.  He  says  that  if  you  are  for 
>  cleaning  up  the  British  Constitution  you  can’t  afford  to  wear  gloves.” 

=  She  had  heard  of  Lord  Sandgate,  whose  conduct  in  the  Clark  affair 
^  had  made  scandal ;  she  observed  him  with  interest.  He  was  bowing 
[  to  a  great  lady  at  the  moment,  stooping  over  her  hand.  She  re- 

i  marked  upon  his  air  of  breeding.  Oh,  Rodono  would  allow  that  he 

was  a  gentleman. 

What  else  can  a  man  be?  ”  said  she. 

“Well,  he  can  be  a  regicide,”  said  Rodono. 

“And  is  Lord  Sandgate  a  regicide?” 

'  “  Ah,  I  don’t  go  so  far  as  that.  But  I  will  affirm  that  if  he  could 

j  induce  certain  distinguished  persons  to  felo  de  se,  he  would  be  satis¬ 

fied  with  the  day’s  work.  He’s  perfectly  sincere,  mind  you,  and  that 
is  why  he’s  dangerous.  He  truly  believes  that  Castlereagh  is  a  villain 
;  —which  is  nonsense ;  and  is  sure  that  the  Wellesleys  have  England 
:  by  the  throat.  He  strangles  in  his  own  stock  when  he  remembers  it.  ” 

He  returned  to  her  own  affairs,  and  the  more  readily  because  he 
found  a  new  note  in  her  which  charmed  him,  a  note  of  timidity,  of 
I  maiden  bashfulness,  of  softness.  Beautiful  as  he  had  always  found 
I  her,  he  had  sometimes  thought  her  over-bold.  There  was  nothing  of 
I  the  sort  in  her  now. 

“Don’t  upset  yourself,”  he  told  her.  “  I’ll  do  what  I  can.  He 
must  be  got  out,  of  course — and  he  shall  be.  But  I’ll  muzzle  old 
Cobbett  and  send  Bob  Ranald  off  to  sea.  I’ll  do  everything — any- 
!  thing — for  you.”  He  felt  very  tender,  and  stopped  himself  there; 

!  but  when  she  gave  him  her  hand  he  held  it  for  a  moment. 

“  You  are  very  kind  to  me,”  she  said,  when  she  had  recovered  her 
!  hand.  “  I  am  grateful,  indeed.  I  feel  so  much  alone  here.  My 
i  people — even  my  brother — see  things  differently.  I  have  no  one  to 
i  talk  with  of  what  papa  and  I  were  always  full — I  mean  right  things, 

i  noble  things — justice  and — equality.  Oh!  ”  she  cried  out,  and  her 

!  eyes  filled;  “  this  is  a  horrible  place.” 

5  It  was  comical,  he  felt,  though  he  was  a  good  deal  touched  by 

j  it.  A  fellow  the  more  in  gaol — and  a  lovely  girl  in  tears  for  him ! 
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What  the  devil  was  it  all  about  ?  I  think  it  shows  how  puzzled  he 
was  that  he  began  to  want  to  dispose  of  her  somehow.  He  advised 
her  to  go  down  to  I’etersham,  to  his  sister  Grizel  and  her  crocuses. 
She  should  go  down  and  stay — Grizel  would  be  proud.  “  Take  your¬ 
self  down  there,”  he  said,  “  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  It’s  a 
pretty  place,  and  nobody  in  it  but  Grizel  and  the  parent.”  The 
parent  was  the  Earl  of  Drem. 

Hermia  thanked  him.  Yes,  she  would  like  that,  if  Lady  Grizel 
would  not  mind  and  grandmamma  would  allow  it.  But  grandmamma 
had  ideas  about  young  ladies’  escorts.  Did  Lord  Kodono  think  that 
Harriet  IMoon  would  do  for  chaperon?  He  thought  she  would  do  ex¬ 
cellently.  “  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  he  said,  ‘‘I’ll  drive  you  down,  if 
you’ll  come.  Let’s  go  and  ask  my  Lady.” 

Grandmamma  was  found  to  be  in  a  good  humour.  Moon  might 
go,  certainly,  she  said,  if  Hermia  wished  it.  She  had  no  immediate 
use  for  Moon.  But  Lord  Eodono’s  coachmanship  was  plainly 
declined. 

So,  in  due  time.  Miss  Hermia  went  dowm  to  Petersham,  to  hide 
and,  she  hoped,  to  bury  her  troubles — in  the  Caryll  chariot,  with 
IMoth  in  the  rumble ;  and  found  Lady  Grizel  among  her  crocuses,  a 
sandy-haired,  gentle  lady  of  certain  years  and  fixed  views  upon 
marriage.  Lord  Drem  was  ‘‘  somewhere  about,”  spudding  daisies 
on  a  lawn. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

wnicn  r.RiNGs  lord  morfa  to  petersham. 

Peaceful  days,  balmy  of  spring,  of  crocuses,  budding  lilacs,  burst¬ 
ing  thorn,  live  green  vistas,  succeeded;  days  of  rest,  refreshment, 
and  the  readjustment  of  balances  wai’ped  by  London.  The  young 
novice  in  affairs  recovered  her  tone,  and  wuth  that  her  virgin  acerbity; 
before  the  end  of  this  chapter  she  will  be  found — contacta  nullis  ante 
C7ipidinibus  — hectoring  Harriet  IMoon,  much  as  her  prototype,  the 
Huntress  of  Arcady,  rated  the  too-fond  Callisto.  Politics  were  un 
known  at  Petersham,  for  Lord  Drem  thought  of  nothing  but  short¬ 
horns  and  Border  antiquities,  and  to  Lady  Grizel  horticulture  was 
almost  a  guilty  passion.  She  was,  for  the  rest,  an  amiable  lady,  in¬ 
curably  placid,  who  apparently  set  no  bounds  to  her  philanthropy. 
She  had  Harriet  Moon  knitting  comforters  for  orphans  before  she  had 
been  in  the  house  four-and-tw'enty  hours,  and  bade  her  guests  good¬ 
night  at  ten  o’clock  to  go  and  sit  up  until  daylight  with  one  of  the 
maids,  who  had  a  quinsy  and  was  feverish.  But  her  influence  was 
no  mere  sedative ;  it  was  corrective  and  tonic.  If  she  had  no  predi¬ 
lections  for  politics,  she  had  no  prejudices  either.  The  monumental 
inertia  of  the  W  higs  did  not  make  her  angry,  the  gusty  strivings  of 
the  reformers  after  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  only  made  her 
smile.  Silly  folk !  when  the  ribcs  was  in  flower  and  the  bees  hung 
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about  it.  She  was  some  years  older  than  her  brother  Rodono,  and 
assured  Hermia  that  she  had  known  a  great  deal  more  of  Lord  Edward 
than  he  ever  had.  “  I  knew  him  w’ell  enough  to  love  him,”  she  said, 

“  and  to  see  that  he  was  a  perfect  little  goose.  He  had  his  flowers 
at  Frascati,  and  his  Pamela,  and  his  devoted,  dear,  foolish  mamma 
—what  more  could  the  man  want?  ”  For  all  that,  she  was  pleased 
to  know  that  Rodono  had  joined  the  Reformers.  Hermia  had  not 
known  it,  but  such  was  the  fact.  There  had  been  a  dinner  at  Sir 
Francis’,  in  Piccadilly,  and  a  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
where  Rodono,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ranald,  had  spoken — quite  well. 
“It  seems  that  this  is  your  doing,  my  dear,”  she  continued,  ”  and 
honestly  I’m  much  obliged  to  you.  It  will  give  the  dear  fellow  some¬ 
thing  to  do  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  Since  he  left  the  army  he’s 
thought  of  little  but  horses.  I’ve  been  uneasy  about  him.” 

Miss  Chambre  had  been  confused  at  this  revelation  of  her  influence, 
but  Lady  Grizel  seemed  to  have  no  doubts.  “  Tom  thinks  very 
highly  of  you,  Hermia,  and  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  not  be  told. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  make  him  serious,  and  no  real  harm  can  come  to 
him.  He’s  not  like  Mr.  Ranald  at  all — not  the  kind  whom  they  send 
to  the  Towner.  He’s  very  amusing,  but  that  is  because  everything 
amuses  him — even  politics.  I’m  sure  it’s  a  very  good  thing,  since  he 
has  to  be  in  Parliament.  It  wouldn’t  amuse  me  at  all — at  least,  it 
hasn’t  hitherto.  But  if  Rodono  is  to  be  a  Reformer,  I  suppose  I 
must  see  what  I  can  do.” 

Old  Lord  Drem  took  much  of  his  daughter’s  tolerant  view.  When 
he  had  been  Rodono ’s  age,  he  admitted,  he  had  been  involved  in 
politics,  but  now  he  knew  better.  ”  I  do  not  often  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  Monsieur  Voltaire,”  he  told  Hermia,  “  but  I  must  say 
that  if  everybody  was  as  good  a  gardener  as  Grizel  there  would  be  no 
politics,  because  there  w'ould  be  no  time  for  them.  I  am  told  that 
your  bright  eyes,  my  dear,  have  turned  my  son  to  digging  other 
people’s  ground.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he’ll  dig  more  vigorously 
there  than  he  has  done  in  his  own  seed-plot.  Curiosity  will  help 
him,  possibly.  No,  no,  I  make  no  complaints  of  your  brother,  Grizel 
—don’t  think  it.  But  I  fail  to  see  how  a  young  man  can  remove 
motes  if  he  has  shown  no  disposition  to  engage  with  beams — the 
Scriptures  are  with  me,  I  believe — and  I  doubt  w'hether  much  will 
come  of  it.  A  Reformer,  you  tell  me?  Well,  w^ell,  we  are  all  of  us 
that,  I  hope.  ” 

This  was  all  very  wholesome  and  tonic.  It  reduced  murdered 
horses  to  normal  proportions,  and  bare-headed  young  heroes  too. 
IVhen  Lord  Rodono  paid  the  ladies  a  visit,  he  found  that  he  could 
make  himself  welcome  without  fresh  details  of  tyranny ;  and  as  he  had 
flothing  to  report,  he  was  glad  to  be  spared  the  pains  of  invention. 
He  rowed  them  on  the  river  and  talked  nonsense — a  much  better 
plan. 

But  another  visitor — shot  suddenly  out  of  the  blue,  in  a  dog-cart  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  with  two  skittish  chestnuts  driven  tandem — 
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caused  a  great  commotion  among  the  Petersham  crocuses.  This  was 
Lord  Morfa’s,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  avuncular  interest  in  Hiss 
Chambre,  nor  by  esteem  for  Lady  Grizel’s  virtues.  However,  he 
came,  be  descended  from  bis  cart  wonderfully  arrayed,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  affable  to  the  ladies,  and  full  of  explanations.  He  had  brought, 
he  said,  letters  for  Hermy  and  various  messages  from  her  grand¬ 
mother;  he  hoped  that  Lady  Grizel  would  forgive  the  scant  ceremony 
which  he  had  shown  her.  But  town  was  monstrously  dull,  upon  his 
word  of  honour,  and  he  owned  that  he  had  jumped  at  the  chance  of 
doing  Hermy  a  service,  principally  because  it  would  serve  his  own 
purpose  exactly.  The  country  was  his  passion,  it  would  seem;  he  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  at  Wrensharn  or  IMorfa,  or  some  of 
his  places.  Flowers  now  !  No  one  could  help  liking  flowers.  Ladv 
Grizel  must  give  him  some  wrinkles;  she  must,  indeed — and  he  would 
take  notes.  He  dared  not  trust  his  memory. 

He  really  did  his  best  to  be  agreeable,  and  was  so  happy  that  he 
became  so.  Hermia  had  never  liked  him  so  well;  he  was  turned  into 
a  frolicsome  youth  in  place  oi  the  withered,  young-old  dandy  he 
showed  to  be  in  London.  He  took  the  two  girls  out  in  the  tandem- 
cart,  ate  curds  and  wLey  at  laclunond,  patted  the  shorthorng, 
admired  the  crocuses,  and  listened  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
Lord  Drem’s  account  of  his  researches  into  the  Paid  of  the  Reidswire, 
which  Ritson  had  so  needlessly  obscured.  When,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  Hiss  Chambre  retired  to  read  her  letters,  she  left  him 
under  this  learned  torment,  bearing  it  like  a  little  gentleman.  (He 
called  Lord  Drem  “  sir,”  and  she  had  thought  that  admirable.)  But 
when  she  paused  presently  in  her  writing,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  there  he  was  disappearing  up  the  long  grass  walk  with 
Harriet  Hoon.  It  was  then  that  Hermia  remembered  the  tell-tale 
blown  eyes.  What  did  this  mean? 

Lord  IMorfa  stayed  to  dinner,  sat  after  it  with  his  host,  drank  tea 
with  the  ladies,  heard  Harriet  sing  and  Lady  Grizel  play  the  harp, 
and  did  not  take  himself  away  until  near  ten  o’clock.  They  heard  his 
post-horn  after  that  as  far  as  Richmond  Hill.  Harriet  sat  in  her 
friend’s  room,  plainly  listening  for  it — tense  and  bright  by  the  open 
window — until  Hermia  drove  her  to  bed  in  order  that  she  might  get 
into  her  own.  But  there,  though  she  lay  snug  enough,  she  was  by 
no  means  able  to  sleep.  She  had  seen  much  in  the  course  of  that 
evening;  Uncle  Morfa’s  attentions  w’ere  not  to  be  mistaken;  nor,  if 
uneasy  fingers,  downcast  eyes,  and  sidelong  looks  at  the  company 
were  any  evidence,  was  it  possible  to  doubt  that  Harriet  was  flat¬ 
tered.  Poor,  foolish  Harriet — but  really,  what  was  to  be  done?  Oh, 
nothing,  nothing!  “I  can’t  tilt  at  all  Uncle  Morfa’s  windmills,’ 
she  groaned,  restless  in  her  bed.  “  The  little  wretch  sets  them  up 
like  mushrooms.”  Well,  but  was  a  poor  brown-eyed  Harriet,  who 
had  barely  snatched  her  soul  from  the  talons  of  a  grandmamma,  now 
to  place  it,  a  trembling  gift,  into  the  paws  of  an  Uncle  Morfa,  of  a 
crony  of  the  Prince’s?  Very  doubtful  tales  were  whispered  about 
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this  young  man — she  knew  just  that  much  and  no  more.  She 
remembered  now  again  his  conduct — above  all,  his  appearance — in 
the  Yernour  affair.  Atrocious  !  Did  it  not  stamp  him  finally? 

And  yet  he  had  been  charming  that  afternoon — for  all  the  world 
like  a  boy  home  for  the  holidays.  If  that,  after  all,  were  the  real 
Morfa?  No — there  had  been  a  reason  for  that.  He  could  stoop  to 
please  when  he  wanted  something — all  his  kind  could.  He  wanted 
Harriet,  it  appeared;  did  not  that  prove  him  a  monster?  Harriet — 
a  little  amanuensis — who  cried  in  corridors  and  had  experience 
behind  her  eyes.  There  was  another  Lord  Morfa,  wicked,  tipsy, 
passionate.  She  grew  hot  all  over  as  the  initial  scene  of  her  entry 
into  London  came  back  to  her.  Too  surely  that  was  the  real  klorfa 
—that  swearing,  over-dressed  lad,  swung  like  a  rag-doll  by  David 
Vemour — a  man,  he,  if  ever  there  was  a  man.  Start  that  young 
man  bare  in  the  lists,  and  he  would  give  an  account  of  himself 
above  all  the  Morfas,  Crowlands,  Hodonos  of  this  world. 
Whereas — strip  Uncle  Alorfa  of  his  high-waisted  coat  and 
rolled  collar,  unwind  his  great  stock,  pull  him  down  from  his 
curricle,  and  what  was  there  left  but  a  little  white-faced  boy  of 
unwholesome  tastes  ?  Such  thoughts  as  these  inflamed  her  and  upset 
her  crocus-rest. 

In  the  morning  Harriet,  after  much  hesitation,  and,  as  if  driven 
by  a  kind  of  fate,  opened  upon  Lord  Morfa’s  visit.  .  .  .  “  I  heard  the 
horn  at  midnight,  Hermy,”  she  said — her  face  not  to  be  seen.  She 
was  leaning  on  the  ledge  of  the  window  looking  out  towards  Rich¬ 
mond. 

“  Then  you  must  have  listened  for  it,  my  dear,”  she  was  briskly 
told. 

“Oh,  Hermy  !  indeed - ” 

“  W'^hy  should  you  be  hurt?  But  I  think  you  are  a  goose,  for  all 
that.  WTiy  should  he  blow  horns  at  midnight?  And  he  drives  like 
the  wind.  It  is  the  one  thing  he  can  do.” 

“Oh,  Hermy,  you  are  unfair.  But — you  think  he  drove  directly 
to  town?  I  could  not  help  fancying  .  .  .  Do  you  think  he  did?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  about  him  at  all.  Why  should  I?  ” 

“  No,  no — of  course  not.  Why  should  you?  ” 

“  Harriet,  do  you?  ” 

The  girl  turned  a  blenched  face  from  the  window  where  she  sat. 
“  Oh,  never,  never,  Hermy,  I  vow  to  you — oh,  never,  never,  never! 
How  could  I  dare  to  lift  up  my  eyes?  He  is  most  kind  to  me — all 
that  is  kind.  I  think  of  him  with  gratitude  and  respect.  To  me — 
to  such  as  I  am — he  must  ever  be  noble — and  splendid.  Oh,  what 
must  you  think  of  me !  ’  ’ 

She  was  vehemently  on  the  defensive — too  vehemently.  She 
looked  fierce  and  tragic — fierce  and  tragic  about  Lord  Morfa  1  And 
what  on  earth  did  she  mean  by  her  ‘‘noble  and  splendid”? 
Hermia’s  lip  curved  in  scorn. 

“  Noble !  Splendid !  I  don’t  think  you  can  know  what  those 
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words  mean.  Is  it  possible  that  j'ou  believe  him  noble  and 
splendid  ?  ’  ’ 

Harriet  quailed.  “  You  mean  about — I  know  what  you  mean  now. 

I  don’t  understand  how  you  take  such  an  interest  in -  But,  of 

course,  in  your  position -  May  I  say  that  you  are  severe?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  you  may.  Mr.  Vernour  has  been  in  gaol  for 
six  weeks.  And  Lord  Morfa  disports  himself  here!  ” 

Harriet  could  be  bold  on  occasion,  it  seemed.  She  defended  Lord 
Morfa.  “  It  was  because  of  the  indignity;  he  could  not  suffer  it.  A 
scuffle — within  his  own  gates  I  ’  ’  And  now  Miss  Chambre  stared— 
her  Dian  look. 

“  You  use  very  strange  words,  I  think.  Indignity!  How  can 
there  be  indignity  done  to  what  has  no  dignity?”  Harriet  was 
driven  to  her  last  trench ;  but  she  tried  a  shift  or  two. 

“  You  press  me  hard — not  very  kindly.  I  can’t  answer  you,  and  I 
ought  not.  Lord  Morfa  is  your  relative — you  may  say  what  you 
please  of  him ;  but  he  is  the  son  of  my  benefactress,  of  my  patroness 
— I  will  ask  you  to  remember  that.” 

Miss  Chambre  thawed  at  once.  “  You  dear  creature,  I’m  a  wretch 
— and  you’re  very  loyal.  That’s  what  I  try  to  be.  We  see  things  dif¬ 
ferently'.  Forgive  me.”  Harriet  was  allowed  to  cry  upon  her  bosom 
— but  Hermia  had  no  more  to  say  to  her  of  Lord  Morfa,  or  of  anybody 
else. 

That  afternoon  marks  a  stage  in  her  career.  She  went  into  the 
library  after  luncheon,  searched  for  the  book  of  her  mind,  found  it, 
and  never  stirred  until  she  had  finished  it.  She  read  every  word, 
from  its  sublime  initial  fallacy  to  the  end  of  the  first  part — rhetoric 
or  sophistry,  what  you  choose  to  call  it,  it  was  necromancy  to  her;  at 
every  strophe  of  its  exalted  argument  shapes  rose,  shapes  sank,  as 
their  essential  manhood  was  revealed  beneath'their  rent  vesture. 

...”  Titles  are  but  nicknames,  and  every  nickname  is  a  title. 
The  thing  is  perfectly  harmless  in  itself ;  but  it  marks  a  sort  of  fop¬ 
pery  in  the  human  character,  which  degrades  it.  .  .  .” 

...”  The  French  constitution  says.  There  shall  be  no  titles;  and 
of  consequence,  all  that  class  of  equivocal  generation  is  done  away: 
and  the  peer  is  exalted  into  Man.  ...” 

.  .  .  ”  It  is  properly  from  the  elevated  mind  of  France  that  the 
folly  of  titles  has  fallen.  It  has  outgrown  the  baby  deaths  of  Count 
and  Duke,  and  breeched  itself  in  manhood.” 

Breeched  itself  in  manhood  !  0  rare  Tom  Paine  !  She  arose  from 
her  perusal  and  paced  the  library  in  a  state  of  indescribable  exaltation. 
She  knew  that  she  was  trembling,  and  she  knew  why.  The  Eights 
of  Man,  to  what  arm  can  carve,  or  brain  wield,  or  heart  command— 
she  owned  to  them  all.  The  Eights  of  Woman,  what  were  they?  To 
what  heart  can  crave,  and  soul  need,  and  body  supply.  And  all  these 
rights  could  be  reduced  to  two :  the  Eight  of  Man  to  take,  and  of 
Maid  to  give. 
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Lady  Grizel  came  to  find  her  out,  to  take  her  for  a  walk.  They 
were  to  go  to  Twickenham  to  visit  in  a  clergyman's  family.  The 
(tood  man’s  lady  had  recently  presented  him  with  a  child — a  fine  little 
boy.  Wholesome  descent  from  the  heights  for  our  young  energu- 
men.  Lady  Grizel  might  always  be  trusted  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COERESPOXDEXCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Afialo,  in  an  article  on  “  The  Sportsman,”  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  refers  to  my  grandfather,  the 
second  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  states  that  he  would  not  have  been 
the  worse  for  a  little  less  obsession  of  his  duck-gun  (sic)  and  a  some¬ 
what  warmer  interest  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Afialo,  who  edited  the 
journals  of  the  second  Lord  Malmesbury,  had  a  memoir  prefaced  to 
his  work  by  the  present  earl,  my  nephew,  who  supplied  him  with 
information  and  read  over  Mr.  Afialo ’s  writing.  1  think  that  an 
unfair  interpretation  has  been  put  upon  a  letter  the  first  Lord 
Malmesbury  wrote  to  his  eldest  son  in  December,  1805,  and  which 
I  cite  later.  The  present  earl  quotes  a  letter  of  Canning’s  asking 
“where  Fitzharris  was  on  December  2nd,  1802.”  And  his  com¬ 
ment  is  ‘‘  that  Lord  Fitzharris  was  calmly  (sic)  shooting  at  Long- 
leat.”  Now  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  Bath  and  a 
family  party,  were  at  Longleat  expecting  Pitt  a  little  later.  Lord 
Fitzharris  met  Pitt  twice  at  his  father’s  in  Bath,  stayed  with  him  at 
Lord  Bathurst’s,  and  went  on  to  Lord  Alalmesbury’s  at  Park  Place; 
there  Pitt  stayed,  and  consented  to  take  office  to  preserve  Malta  in 
consultation  with  his  host.  All  this  Lord  Alalmesbury  could  find 
by  reading  on  a  few  pages. 

But  though  hardly  in  reality  merely  “  a  pin  in  the  Universe,” 
vide  ‘‘Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,”  &c.,  p.  13,  Lord  Fitz¬ 
harris  sa\v  in  November,  1805,  as  his  father  did,  that  Pitt’s  days 
were  numbered  and  his  patron  lost.  It  must  be  stated  that  the 
first  Lord  Malmesbury  had  some  of  the  contempt  for  private  economy 
that  Pitt  felt,  and  he  entertained  largely  for  party  purposes  at  Park 
Place,  afterwards  sold.  Lord  Fitzharris ’s  intention  to  marry  made 
him  careful  to  avoid  ruin,  and  therefore  in  1807  he  accepted  the 
governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  retired  from  the  Under-Secre¬ 
taryship  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  governorship  was  a  compensation 
for  £40,000  spent  by  the  first  earl  (patriotically,  not  “  extrava- 
gantly,”  as  Lord  IMalmesbury  w’rites)  out  of  his  private  fortune  when 
.Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  The  Hague.  In  a  letter  to  his 
father,  after  Canning’s  misconduct  in  1809,  Lord  Fitzharris  says  he 
does  not  approve  of  non-attendance  in  Parliament.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  omits  to  state  that  Lord  Fitzharris  was  in  Parliament  until 
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November,  1812.  His  wife  then  became  seriously  ill,  Napoleon 
was  beaten,  and  he  might  resign  his  seat  without  lack  of  public 
spirit.  He  had  neither  money  nor  perhaps  ability  enough  to  rise  to 
eminence.  Palmerston,  his  junior  by  six  years,  had  got  ahead  of  him, 
and  remained  for  thirteen  years  longer  out  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
second  Lord  IMalmesbury  was  Sidney  Herbert’s  guardian,  and  the 
latter  possibly  owed  him  some  of  the  political  education  that  the 
first  Lord  Malmesbury  had  so  successfully  bestowed  upon  his  ward, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
went,  upon  Canning. 

My  grandfather’s  income,  perhaps  apart  from  his  son’s,  was  at 
one  time  reduced  to  £1,200  a  year.  His  father’s  broad  lands  had 
nearly  all  to  be  sold ;  but  if  the  second  Lord  Malmesbury  mourned 
at  the  bad  times  of  1830,  he  was  yet  a  model  landlord  and  employer. 
His  sons,  with  the  Christchurch  Yeomanry,  in  that  year  put  down 
the  most  formidable  mob,  many  from  liOndon,  ever  seen  in  the 
south.  He  had  a  library  of  some  15,000  volumes. 

I  am,  sir, 

Y’^our  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.\rris. 


2'he  Editor  of  this  Jievicw  docs  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscrijds  ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamp 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postaye. 

It  is  odvimhle  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  on 
article. 


